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TOrOGRAPHY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

By  E.  Robinson,  Professor  in  New  York. 

In  a  former  Article,  of  which  the  present  is  a  continuation,  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  out  fully  and  clearly  the  testimony  of  Jose¬ 
phus  respecting  several  points  in  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
Holy  City.  These  were,  particularly,  the  position  of  the  hills 
Akra  and  Bezetha,  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  true  place  of 
the  gate  Gennath,  and  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall ; 
all  which  have  a  special  importance  at  the  present  time,  from 
their  connection  with  and  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  authority  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  tradition.  I  now 
proceed  in  like  manner  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
historian,  and  such  further  evidence  as  may  exist,  relative  to  some 
other  points  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City ;  which,  although 
th^y  may  not  possess  the  same  degree  of  temporary  interest,  are 
yet  in  themselves  of  high  archaeological  importance. 

V. 

7%e  southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram-area  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ancient  Temple-enclosure  ;  and  was  not  first  huiU 
up  at  a  later  period. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  here  affirmed  has 
ever  been  suggested,  except  by  the  English  writer  so  often  re- 
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ferred  to ;  who  chooses  to  assign  this  part  of  the  area  to  the  time 
of  Justinian.!  The  German  author  nowhere  alludes  to  the  topic, 
nor  in  general  to  the  southern  part  of  the  area  in  any  way;  but 
the  view  he  takes  respecting  the  position  of  the  fortress  Antonia 
within  the  northern  portion  of  the  same  enclosure  2  necessarily 
implies  that  he  adopts  the  affirmative  of  the  present  proposition. 
It  may  nevertheless  not  be  inappropriate,  here  to  bring  together 
the  facts  and  testimony  which  bear  upon  the  question. 

I.  On  viewing  the  exterior  of  the  elevated  Haram-area,  courses 
of  immense  stones  near  the  ground  immediately  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  beholder,  which  are  obviously  the  remains  of  the  sub¬ 
structions  of  the  ancient  temple-enclosure.  “  The  lower  courses 
of  the  masonry  of  ancient  walls  exist  on  the  east,  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  great  enclosure,  for  nearly  its  whole  length  and 
breadth.”3  According  to  the  English  writer  himself,  these  courses 
of  “  large  stones  at  the  exterior  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  enclo¬ 
sure  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,”  not  improbably  “  form  part 
of  one  of  those  stupendous  foundations  [of  the  temple]  mention¬ 
ed  with  so  much  admiration  by  the  Jewish  historian.”"*  The  im¬ 
mense  blocks  of  the  same  character  at  and  near  the  southeast 
corner,  are  to  him  “  an  angle  of  the  first  (and  oldest)  wall”  of  the 
city .5  The  similar  stones  and  wall  at  the  point  known  as  the 
Jews’  Wailing-place,  on  the  west  side,  he  likewise  regards  as 
having  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple.® 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  on  the  slightest  inspection,  that  the 
whole  line  of  these  immense  ancient  stones,  whether  on  the  east¬ 
ern  or  western  side,  between  the  southern  extremity  and  a  point 
further  north  than  the  grand  mosk,  is  of  one  and  the  same  epoch, 
and  formed  part  originally  of  one  and  the  same  wall,  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  and  unbroken.  There  is  not,  either  upon  the  east  side  or  the 
west,  the  slightest  trace  of  any  termination  of  a  distinct  temple- 
wall,  nor  of  the  junction  of  any  city  or  other  wall.  If  the  huge 
stones  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  mosk,  belonged  to  the  temple, 
so  did  those  at  the  south-east  corner.  If  the  wall  at  the  Jews’ 
Wailing-place  was  part  of  the  ancient  temple,  so  was  that  at  the 
south-west  corner,  including  the  fragment  of  the  immense  arch 
existing  at  that  point.'!  Indeed,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 


'  Holy  City,  p.  321)  sq.  •  Schultz,  p.  54. 

®  Catherwood  in  Bartlett’s  Walks,  etc.  p.  160.  Ed.  2. 

<  Holy  City,  p.  15.  Mbid.  p.  330,  331.  «  Ibid.  p.  347,  348. 

’  See  Bibl.  Researches,  I  p.  424  sq.  The  matter  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Walks,  etc.  Ed.  2.  App.  p.  249  :  “  It  is  clear  that  we  are  in  this  dilemma ; 
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if  the  southern  part  of  the  present  enclosure  be  the  work  of  a 
later  age,  then  is  the  whole  a  work  of  the  same  late  age ;  and  no 
traces  of  the  ancient  temple-walls  remain. 

According  to  the  English  chaplain,  “  the  conclusion  is  unavoid¬ 
able,”  that  the  “  ancient  fragment”  of  immense  stones  forming  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  present  area,  “  is  an  angle  of  the  first  (or 
old)  wall”  of  the  city.i  Here  again  it  is  entirely  obvious,  that  if 
this  south-east  “  angle”  formed  of  huge  stones  be  ancient,  then 
too  the  line  of  the  same  masonry  running  from  it  northwards  is 
in  like  manner  ancient ;  as  is  indeed  admitted.  And  further,  the 
line  of  similar  immense  stones  extending  from  it  westwards, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  southern  side  of  the  present  area., — must  in 
like  manner  be  regarded  as  ancient.  The  character  of  the  huge 
blocks  and  of  the  masonry  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same.  But 
if  the  courses  of  this  southern  side  be  ancient,  then  this  could  only 
have  been  the  southern  limit  of  the  ancient  temple-area ;  for  to 
refer  this  also  to  a  city  wall  is  not  attempted,  and  would  be  ab- 
siird.2 

II.  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the  lofty  portico  along  the  southern 
wall  of  the  temple-area, 3  describes  it  as  “  continued  from  the  east¬ 
ern  valley  to  the  western  ;  for  it  could  not  possibly  be  extended  fur¬ 
ther;”  and  he  also  affirms,  that  “if  from  its  roof  one  attempted 
to  look  down  into  the  gulf  below,  his  eyes  became  dark  and  dizzy  be¬ 
fore  they  could  penetrate  to  the  immense  depth.”  Two  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  here  specified,  viz.  that  the  portico  (and  of  course  the  south¬ 
ern  wall)  could  not  have  been  prolonged  further  towards  the  east; 
and,  tint  from  the  roof  of  the  southern  portico  one  looked  down  into 
the  valley  beneath.  In  both  these  circumstances  the  southern  wall 
of  the  present  area  tallies  precisely  with  the  description ;  while  they 


— if  the  fV  i<r:nent  of  the  wall  at  the  Place  of  Wailing  is  of  Jewish  origin,  so  is 
the  remain  ng  portion,  as  far  as  the  S.  W.  corner,  including  the  bridge  ;  but  if 
this  latter  be  a  Byzantine  arch,  then  must  the  wall  it  mitres  into  be  also  By¬ 
zantine,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  tlie  Wailing  Place  too.  Whichever  alter¬ 
native  is  adopted,  is  fatal  to  the  theory.” 

‘  Holy  City,  p.  330,  331. 

*  H.  City,  ib.  “  Had  it  been  tlie  <fm/j/c-wall  which  made  its  angle  here,  it 
is  evident  that  the  jirst  or  old  loall  must  have  joined  the  south  portico  of  the 
temple,  not  the  east,  as  Josephus  expressly  allirms.”  But  the  eastern  portico 
was  doubtless  extended  to  the  south-east  corner,  where  it  was  connected  with 
the  southern  portico.  At  any  rate,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  see  how  the  difficulty 
(if  any  exists)  would  be  removed,  by  supposing  the  junction  to  be  made  under 
exactly  the  same  circutnstances  at  a  point  500  feet  farther  north,  as  there  pro¬ 
posed. 

’Jos.  Ant.  XV.  11.5. 
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would  not  be  true  of  a  parallel  wall  at  a  point  much  further  north.  The 
present  south-east  corner  is  on  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  declivity, 
hardly  admitting  even  a  footpath  between  ;  while  more  to  the  north  a 
strip  of  level  ground  intervenes  sufficiently  broad  to  be  occupied  as  a 
cemetery.  Just  at  this  corner,  too,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  bends 
round  for  a  moment  to  the  south-west ;  so  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
southern  wall  impends  over  it ;  which  likewise  could  not  be  the  case 
with  any  wall  at  a  more  northern  point. 

III.  Josephus  further  relates,'  that  the  southern  front  of  the  temple- 
precincts  “had  also  gates  about  the  middle  (to  [ihoanov  to  ngos 

(lev  xal  avto  nvXag  xara  fieoov).”  The  easy  and  nat¬ 
ural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  here  was  a  double  gateway 
m  the  southern  wall,  in  the  manner  of  the  Golden  gateway  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  area.  Accordingly,  the  grand  subterranean  gate¬ 
way,  still  existing  beneath  the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Mr. 
Catherwood  and  since  visited  and  described  by  Messrs.  Wolcott  and 
Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway,  with  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of 
columns  extending  up  through  the  whole  passage.^  The  coincidence 
^  with  the  notice  of  Josephus  is  here  too  exact  and  striking,  to  be  the 
result  of  accidental  circumstances  after  an  interval  of  more  than  five 
centuries.3 

IV.  The  existence  of  spacious  vaults  beneath  the  southern  portion 
of  the  present  Haram-area,  is  now  well  known.^  It  is  urged,  that  an 
“  objection  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  these  substructures  is  found  in 
the  silence  of  the  Jewish  historian.’’^  If,  however,  I  read  aright, 
the  Jewish  historian  is  not  altogether  thus  silent ;  but  does  make  di¬ 
rect  allusion  to  these  spacious  crypts.  After  the  investment  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  a  tumult  arose  in  the  temple  during  the  festival  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread.  The  party  of  the  tyrant  John  got  possession  by 

*  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  5. 

*  Catherwood  in  the  Bibl.  Researches,  I.  p.  450.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1843,  No.  I.  p.  19,  20. 

*  H.  City,  p.  335  :  “  If  Josephus  is  to  be  our  guide,  then  this  would  not  be 
the  gate  which  he  mentions  ;  because  this  is  so  far  from  being  ‘  in  the  middle 
of  the  southern  side,’  as  that  was,  that  it  is  almost  one  third  nearer  to  its  west¬ 
ern  than  to  its  eastern  extremity.”  As  if  the  kctu  fifaov  of  Josephus  was  in¬ 
tended  to  specify  the  exact  middle  point,  and  no  other  !  The  same  author  re¬ 
fers  the  gateway  of  course  to  Justinian  ;  and  speaks  of  Procopius,  as  describing 
it;  p.  336.  This,  though  not  improbable  in  itself,  is  yet  very  doubtful.  Pro¬ 
copius  did  not  write  as  an  eye-witness  ;  and  his  account  bears  marks  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  exaggeration  of  popular  report,  “  bordering  somewhat  on  the  fabu¬ 
lous.”  Seethe  original  of  Procopius  as  quoted,  H.  City,  App.  p.  406;  and 
compare  Mr.  Williams’  professed  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  332  sq. 

*  See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  246  seq.  *  H  City,  p.  339. 
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stratagem  of  the  fane  (o'  vaos)  or  holy  house  itself;  and,  in  the 
confusion  which  ensued,  many  “  leaping  down  from  the  battle¬ 
ments  took  refuge  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  temple-area 
{«V  rovg  vTtovo^iovg  rov  ifQov  xatt'g)vyov).”^  In  like  manner,  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  the  tyrant  Simon,  who  with  others  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  his  escape  by  subterranean  passages  from  Zion, 
being  foiled  in  the  attempt,  suddenly  appeared  from  the  ground 
arrayed  in  white,  on  the  place  where  the  temple  had  stood,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  terrifying  the  guards.^  This  account  implies,  at 
least,  that  there  were  here  vaults  and  passages  under  ground. 
Indeed,  their  existence  must  have  been  well  and  widely  known ; 
for  there  is  nothing  else  to  which  can  be  referred  the  “  cavaii  mb 
terra  montes''  of  the  Homan  historian.-’ 

V.  Josephus  expressly  informs  us,  that  after  Titus  had  got  full 
possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts,  desiring  to  hold  a  par¬ 
ley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  “  placed  himself  on  the  west  side 
of  the  outer  temple  or  temple-area  {xura  to  tiqos  dvaiv  [leQog  tov 
t^cj&ev  leQov) ;  for  here  were  gates  over  to  the  Xystus,  and  a 
bridge  joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple  {xal  yiqsvqa  avvdntov- 
(ta  TQ)  isQ^  Tt^v  uvco  noXiv)."^  Now  in  exact  accordance  with  this 
specification,  we  find  at  the  present  day  in  the  western  wall  of 
the  Haram-area,  near  the  south-west  corner,  the  remains  of  an 
immense  arch  springing  out  of  the  wall,  and  once  evidently  span¬ 
ning  the  valley  towards  the  opposite  and  precipitous  rock  of  Zion 
on  the  west.  The  fragment  begins  thirty-nine  feet  distant  from 
the  said  corner,  and  extends  fifty-one  feet  along  the  wall.  The 
three  courses  which  remain  are  each  about  five  feet  thick ;  and 
are  composed  of  huge  blocks,  measuring  some  of  them  twenty 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  length.^  Comparing  now  these  massive 
remains  with  the  above  narrative  of  Josephus,  we  may  adopt  the 
appropriate  language  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  say  with  him  “  No¬ 
thing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  arch ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no  oth- 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  3.  1.  It  may  be  noted,  that  these  crypts  are  here  said  to  be¬ 
long,  not  to  the  vaog  or  holy  house,  but  to  the  lepov  or  sacred  enclosute. 

*  Ib.  VII.  c.  2. 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  12:  “  Templura  in  modum  arcis, — fons  perennis  aquae, 
cavati  sub  terra  montes,  et  piscinae  cisternaeque  servandis  imbribus.” 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  6.  2.  The  same  bridge  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  in 
four  other  passages,  viz.  B.  J.  I.  7.  2.  11.  16.  3.  VI.  8.  1.  Antt.  XIV.  4.  2. 

*  See  a  more  particular  description  of  these  remains,  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  424 — 
428. 

*  Walks,  etc.  Ed.  2.  p.  139,  140.  n. 
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er,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side  of 
the  temple-area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Tim. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  What, 
in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  and  if  not  here, 
where  could  have  been  that  described  by  Josephus  ?”  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  the  same  writer  might  well  say :  “  It 
seems  surprising,  that  any  dispute  should  arise  as  to  the  import 
of  this  fragment.”  In  like  manner  Mr.  Catherwood,  though  un¬ 
acquainted  at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Jose{)hus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect  “  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aqueduct ;  but 
I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance.” 

The  existence  of  these  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  at  once 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  not  only  of  this  part  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  present  Haram-area,  but  also  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  area  itself  The  proof  is  indeed  so  overwhelming, 
that  it  can  neither  be  resisted  nor  evaded,  except  by  denying  the 
connection  of  these  remains  with  the  bridge  mentioned  by  Jose¬ 
phus.  This  the  English  writer  has  ventured  to  do.  Without 
bringing  forward  a  single  tenable  ground  why  this  massive  frag¬ 
ment  should  not  have  belonged  to  the  bridge, 2  or  affording  the 


*  See  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1844,  No.  IV.  p.  797. 

•  H.  City,  pp.  337,  338.  The  main  and  indeed  only  objection  liere  urged  by 
this  writer  against  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge,  “  amounting  in 
his  mind  to  an  absolute  impossibility,”  is  thus  stated  :  **  This  ruin  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  level  with  the  present  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  ;  on  the  west  side  of  which  rises  ‘  the  precipitous  natural  rock  of  Zion, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,’  the  present  base  of  which  stands  on  a  steep 
ridge  of  at  least  an  equal  height  above  the  bed  of  the  valley.”  Again,  p.  338, 
note  :  “  1  feel  confident,  that  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  rock  of  Zion,  on  the 
west,  can  be  little  short  of  eighty  feet  higher  than  the  spring-course  of  the  arch 
on  the  east.”  Now  so  far  is  the  fragment  in  question  from  being  on  a  level 
with  the  bed  of  the  valley,  that  the  height  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  upper 
course  above  the  ground  is  about  twelve  feet  by  measure  (Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  425); 
and  the  wall  of  the  Uaram  rises  still  above  this  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet ;  the 
whole  altitude  being  here  the  same  with  that  of  the  southern  wall,  or  about 
aixty  feet;  ibid.  p.  421.  The  elevation  of  the  bridge  was  naturally  not  much 
less.  On  the  west,  this  writer  first  makes  the  height  of  Zion  to  be  at  most 
itom  forty  to  sixty  feet,  or  at  any  rate  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Haram-wall ; 
and  then  in  the  next  breath  he  says,  it  can  be  little  short  of  eighty  feet  above 
the  spring-course  of  the  arch  !  Yet  in  the  same  moment  he  appeals  to  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  sketch  (Walks,  Ed.  2.  p.  136),  as  “  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  their 
relative  height;”  and  this  sketch  represents  the  Haram-wall  and  Zion  as  of 
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slightest  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  in  such 
a  position,’  he  yet  everywhere  refers  the  language  of  Josephus 
respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  of  earth  further  north,  on 
which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon’s  Pools  and  the  street 
from  the  Yafa  gate  are  now  carried  from  the  base  of  Zion  across 
the  low  ground  to  the  Haram.^ 

To  this  latter  hypothesis  the  following  considerations  seem  to 
present  insuperable  objections. 

1.  The  Greek  word  ytgjvqa,  although  in  the  Homeric  and  eariy 
poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  speaking  of  a  causeway^ 
signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and  later  prose-usage  always 
and  only  a  bridge? 

2.  The  causeway  in  question,  at  the  foot  of  the  street  leading 
down  from  the  Yafa  gate,  runs  to  the  gate  of  the  Haram  merely 
from  the  base  of  Zion  as  it  there  exists,  and  never  had  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  brow  or  summit  of  that  hill.  The  length  of  the 
causeway  between  these  two  points,  is  nearly  or  quite  double 
the  distance  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the  opposite 


equal  altitude.  It  probably  never  oc'’.urred  to  any  one  else,  to  reduce  the  level 
of  the  whole  bridge  to  that  of  the  present  fragment. 

*  He  does  indeed  make  one  suggestion,  of  which  he  shall  have  the  benefit. 
Speaking  of  the  vaults  under  the  southern  part  of  the  Uaram-area  as  probably 
extending  to  the  western  wall,  he  adds  :  “  I  take  liberty  to  join  another  arcade 
at  the  western  extremity  in  order  to  bring  in  that  arch  H.  City,  p.  33D.  He 
is  here  insisting  that  the  vaults  in  question  were  cisterns  ;  he  compares  them 
with  other  cisterns  at  Constantinople  (p.  34U),  and  affirms  that  the  said  vaults 
and  this  external  arch  have  “  all  one  date  and  one  general  plan.”  It  follows, 
that  this  external  arch  once  went  to  form  «  huge  covered  cistern  above  ground  !  ! 
Credat  Judaeus.  But  the  writer  forgets  to  tell  us  why  it  is,  when  all  the  inte¬ 
rior  vaults  begin  at  the  southern  wall  and  run  northwards  indefinitely,  that  this 
external  “  arcade,”  which  is  far  more  massive,  commences  at  thirty-nine  feet 
from  that  wall,  and  extends  northwards  only  fifly-one  feet.  Further,  although 
there  may  be  cisterns  adjacent  to  the  western  wall,  as  reported,  yet  all  the 
vaults  yet  known  are  towards  the  eastern  side,  and  certainly  were  never  cis¬ 
terns.  The  arches  and  aisles  seen  and  described  by  Mr.  Wolcott  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  19,  20)  were  those  of  the  great  southern  entrance  under  the 
mosk  el-Aksa ;  which  even  Mr.  Williams,  had  he  reflected  but  a  moment, 
would  hardly  have  turned  into  cisterns.  Those  described  by  Mr.  Catherwood 
(Bibl.  Res.  1.  pp.  448 — 450)  lie  still  further  east.  The  floor  of  them  is  earth, 
into  which  the  olive-tress  from  above  have  shot  down  their  roots;  and  the 
ground  rises  rapidly  towards  the  north,  being  indeed  apparently  the  acclivity 
of  the  hill.  These  circumstances  are  conclusive  to  show  that  these  vaults  (and 
these  are  the  only  ones  yet  explored)  were  never  used  nor  intended  to  be  used 
as  cisterns. 

*  H.  City  pp.  343 — 346. 

*  See  the  lexicons  of  Passow,  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  etc. 
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cliff  of  Zion.  It  is  a  low  mound,  apparently  raised  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  aqueduct  into  the  Haram,  after  it 
has  been  carried  for  some  distance  along  or  through  the  steep 
face  of  Zion  towards  the  north-west,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  level.^  The  street  just  mentioned  likewise  crosses  the 
valley  upon  the  mound.2 

3.  When  Pompey  had  got  possession  of  the  lower  city  and  of 
Zion,  the  insurgents  “withdrew  [from  Zion]  into  the  temple; 
and  cutting  off  the  bridge  which  joined  it  to  the  city  (xa/  r\v  avp- 
dnzovaav  an  avrov  ry  noXet  ytq}VQav  dnojioxpavtet,'),  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  hold  out  to  the  last.”3  But  to  have  thus  cut  off  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  mound,  or  any  other  like  causeway,  for  such  a  purpose 
and  with  any  such  expectation,  could  only  have  been  pref)Oster- 
ous.  In  the  same  connection  Josephus  speaks  further  of  the 
bridge  as  “  being  subverted  or  broken  down  yscpvQag  dvais- 
TQafifitvtj<i)  f  which  expression  is  applicable  only  to  an  actual 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  mound.^ 

*  The  aqueduct  was  traced  by  Mr.  Wolcott ;  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  32. 

*  This  “  causeway”  the  English  writer  holds  to  be  the  same  spoken  of  in 

1  Chron.  26:  16,  18;  and  the  latter  again,  he  thinks  “could  be  no  other  than 
that  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of  Solomon,  as  the  ^ascent  by  which  he 
went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,’  1  K,  10:  5.  2  Chron.  9:  4  see  Holy  City 
p.  274.  The  author  quotes  Lightfoot  as- authority  for  this  “causeway;”  in 
respect  to  which,  however,  that  profound  scholar  seems  to  have  been  in  error, 
as  he  was  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Zion ;  Descr.  Templi  Hieros.  c.  V.  in 
Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  I.  p.  559.  The  ascent  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  admired  (I 
K.  10:  5.  2  1/hron.  9:  4)  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  by  r.VV  and  ri"Vy,  sig¬ 
nifying  strictly  tf  5/ep,  s<«ir,  and  collectively  a  as  in  Ezek.4b:26; 

and  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  therefore  be  :  “  the  stairs  (or  stair¬ 
case)  which  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  Again,  the  word  rendered 
“  causeway”  in  1  Chron.  26:  16,  18,  is  ,  strictly  a  raised  way,  highway; 
but  it  is  also  put  to  denote  a  staircase,  stairs.  Thus  it  is  related  in  2  Chron.  9: 
1 1 ,  that  Solomon  made  of  the  almug-trees  brought  from  Ophir,  certainly  not 
‘causeways’ nor ‘terraces,’ but  “  s<tt«rc«scs  (miCK)  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  to  the  king’s  house,  and  harps  and  psalteries  for  singers.”  Here  there  is 
evidently  a  rel'erence  to  the  rfe'y  (staircase)  already  mentioned  in  v.  4  of  the 
same  chapter.  In  all  the  three  passages  therefore,  the  allusion  is  to  the  beauty 
and  costliness  of  the  stairs  or  staircases  in  and  around  the  temple  and  palace. 
Hence  the  whole  argument  thus  attempted  to  be  founded  on  a  supposed  an¬ 
cient  “  causeway”  falls  to  the  ground. 

3  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  7.  2.  Antt.  XIV.  4.  2. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  XIV.  4.  2. — The  attempt  of  the  English  writer  to  avoid  the  diffi¬ 
culty  thus  presented,  is  very  lame  ;  H.  City,  p.  346  :  “  1  consider  it  much  more 
likely  that  there  was  no  literal  bridge  at  all,  but  that  the  communication  was 
cut  off  or  interrupted  for  the  occasion  by  a  detachment  of  Jewish  engineers !” — 
The  passage  of  Josephus  most  relied  upon  to  show  the  existence  of  a  causeway 
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4.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who  held  the 
temple,  built  a  tower  of  defence  against  Simon,  who  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon  erected  a 
tower  against  John.’  Such  a  proceeding  in  reference  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  any  other  like  mound  or  causeway,  would  have  been  ut¬ 
terly  absurd. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  give  to  all  the  preceding  considera¬ 
tions  their  due  weight,  and  especially  to  the  remains  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  arch,  they  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  point  they  were 
brought  forward  to  sustain, — the  antiquity  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  area, — and  to  sweep  away  the  baseless  fabric  of  mere  op¬ 
posite  hypothesis.  Still  more  will  every  one,  who  has  himself 
looked  upon  those  vast  and  wonderful  remains,  be  convinced, 
that  at  least,  all  those  which  have  here  been  drawn  into  consid¬ 
eration,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  structure, — to  that  temple 
where  our  Lord  taught,  and  which  Josephus  has  described. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  immense  rernains,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,**  that  they  are 
probably  to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the  woric- 
manship  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of  Herod,' 
seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  .  . .  There  seems  therefore  little 
room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon 


instead  of  a  bridge,  is  Antt.  XV.  11.  5;  which  the  same  writer  thus  states,  p. 
345 :  “  The  passage  from  the  southern  part  of  the  temple  to  the  palace  on  Zi¬ 
on,  was  formed  btj  the  filling  up  of  the  valley  between  (ttjq  kv  pkatp  ijtupayyog  eig 

i'wdov  uneO.ripiJLEvrig)^  or  by  the  causeway,  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture . 

Therefore  the  bridge  and  causeway  are  identical.”  Now  it  so  happens,  that 
Josephus’s  own  expression  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  a  filling  up  of  the 
valley  ;  the  participle  uKEi’kTtppkvrig  (from  uTro7Mp(3uvo))  signifying  simply  : 
ing  taken  off,  separated^  intercepted  ;  so  that  the  true  sense  is :  the  valley 
being  intercepted  for  a  passage,”  i.  e.  divided  or  interrupted  by  the  bridge. — 
The  author  says  further  (p.  343),  that  Josephus  “  having  in  that  passage  ex¬ 
plained  what  kind  of  a  bridge  it  was,  he  used  the  best  word  he  could  find  to 
describe  it  in  other  passages  where  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it  ”  But  it  so 
happens  again,  that  of  the  five  passages  where  Josephus  speaks  directly  of  the 
bridge  (y£(j>vpa),four  are  in  the  Jewish  Wars,  his  earliest  work,  and  only  one 
in  the  Antiquities  (XIV.  4.2);  so  that  the  passage  here  under  consideration 
(.\ntt.  XV.  11.  5)  is  the  latest  allusion  of  ail  to  the  bridge.  Hence  the  author’s 
principle,  whether  correct  in  itself  or  not,  works  against  himself ;  and  we  must 
explain,  not  the  earlier  passages  by  this  later  one,  but  this  last  by  the  earlier ; 
or,  what  is  better,  not  the  clear  passages  by  the  more  doubtful  one,  but  the 
one  doubtful  phrase  by  the^ee  clear  and  explicit  ones. 

‘  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  3.  2.  ib.  VI.  8.  1.  “  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  427. 
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or  rather  of  his  successors ;  who  according  to  Josephus  built  up  here 
immense  walls  “  immovable  for  all  time  (axiv^rovg  T(p  navx\ 
XQOvcp)”^  The  historian  relates  also,  that  “long  ages  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  these  works  {tig  o  fjiaxQOt  fisv  i^avriXtotyrinav  aidiveg  av- 
Toig)  ;”2  and  his  language  strongly  implies,  that  the  substructions 
of  which  he  was  there  speaking, — those  existing  in  his  day  and 
which  he  himself  beheld  with  so  much  admiration, — were  the 
same  that  had  been  built  up  during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon. 
The  area  thus  formed  around  the  first  temple,  Josephus  describes 
as  a  square  of  four  stadia  in  circuit,  or  one  stadium  on  each  side.3 
In  narrating  elsewhere  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Herod, 
he  states  that  Herod  “  walled  in  a  space  around  it  twice  as  great 
as  the  former  one  {xal  rrjv  ntQi  top  vaov  jfwpa*'  ovatig  dinXaai- 
av)  that  he  rebuilt  with  great  expense  and  splendour  the 
fortress  on  the  north,  which  he  called  Antonia  ;5  and  that  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  porticos  of  the  temple,  Antonia  being  also 
included  {negiXa^ofitvrig  xal  tijg  ’Avzoavlag),  was  now  six  stadia.® 
As  this  last  specification  of  six  stadia  including  Antonia,  is  just 
double  the  former  one  of  four  stadia  for  the  earlier  temple-area 
alone,  (that  is,  two  square  stadia  instead  of  one,)  the  enlargement 
of  this  area  by  Herod  seems  necessarily  to  refer  to  the  wall  by 
which  he  included  Antonia  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  There 
is  no  other  intimation  in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that 
this  monarch  had  anything  to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  laid 
in  the  “  long  ages”  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those  immense  an¬ 
cient  works,  implies  the  contrary 

Still,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  the  arch  cannot  be  referred 
back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days  of  the  successors  of 
Solomon, — a  position  which,  though  often  asserted,  has  not  yet 
(I  believe)  been  proved  except  as  to  Greek  and  Roman,  and 


‘  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  3.  B.  J.  V.  5.  1.  *B.  J.  V.r>.  1. 

®  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.3.  So  too  the  Talmud  ;  see  Lightfoot  Opp.  ed.  Leusd. 
1.  p.  554. 

«  Jos.  B.J.  1.21.  1.  Antt.  XV.  11.2,  3. 

»  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  4.  B.  J.  1.21.  1.  e  jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  2. 

’  Josephus  does  indeed  speak  in  one  place  (Antt.  XV.  11.  3)  of  Herod  as 
“removing  the  old  foundations,  and  laying  down  new,”  but  here  it  is  express¬ 
ly  said  that  these  were  the  found.ation3  of  the  v.iof  or|  fane  itself.  In  another 
place  (B.  J.  V.  5.  1)  he  speaks  of  those  who  followed  Sdftnion,  as  having 
“  broken  through  the  northern  wall”  and  taken  in  more  space.  But  this  again 
refers  to  the  building  up  of  the  square  court  of  the  first  temple,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Herod’s  labours. 
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perhaps  Egyptian  architecture, — then  it  might  certainly  be  con¬ 
ceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these  vaults  and 
substructions  upon  mere  ancient  foundations.  In  this  way,  if 
necessary,  all  the  present  appearances  might  doubtless  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for.  The  opinion  of  Messrs.  Bonomi  and 
Catherwood,  who  visited  the  interior  of  the  vaults,  refers  them  to 
the  time  of  Herod. ^  The  bridge  between  the  temple  and  Zion 
is  first  mentioned  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or 
more  before  Herod  was  mad6  king.2 
Ill  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  parts  of  these  temple-substructions,  as  also  in  the 
massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I  have 
elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and  to 
regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  architecture.^ 
The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the  walls  of  the 
great  Haram  at  Hebron.4  Bevelled  stones  of  the  like  character 
have  since  been  discovered  in  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the 
ruins  of  Ba’albek;  in  the  earliest  substructions  of  the  great 
fortresses  of  B^ini^ls,  Hiinin,  and  esh-Shukif;  and  also  in  the 
antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Buad,  the  ancient 
Aradus.5  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  this  was  a 
feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout  Palestine 
and  Phenicia;  but  which  (so  far  as  appears)  has  never  yet  been 
found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in  any 
connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome.® 
It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  introduced  among 
the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from  Tyre ;  but  that  it  was 
a  peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the  country,  there  would  seem 


'  Bonomi  as  quoted  in  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  447.  Catherwood  in  Bartlett’s  Walks, 
etc.  Ed.  2.  p.  163,  165. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  7.  2.  Antt.  XIV.  4.  2.  ^  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  424. 

«  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  434. 

*  For  Ba’albek  and  Jebeil,  see  Rev.  S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  pp. 
84,  85.  For  the  other  places,  see  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1846,  pp.  1!)3,  2i)2,  207 ;  comp.  p.  213.  In  Tyre  and  Sidon  no  e.Kamination  is 
known  to  have  been  made ;  nor  do  they  probably  contain  many  traces  of  an¬ 
cient  substructions  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  as* 
certain,  whether  any  traces  of  this  style  are  e.xtant  among  the  remains  of  Car¬ 
thage,  the  daughter  of  Tyre. 

*  Something  of  a  similar  kind,  indeed,  but  differing  in  character,  is  found  in 
after  centuries  in  the  rustic  architecture  under  the  later  Roman  emperors.  It 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  bevelled  style ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  east.  See  Hirt’s  Baukunst  nach  den  Grundsatzen  der  Alten,  Berlin 
1809.  fol.  p.  152.  PI.  XXXI. 
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little  reason  to  doubt  It  therefore  may  have  its  appropriate 
place,  in  estimating  the  age  and  character  of  ancient  remains. 

VI. 

Th£  fortress  Antonia  appears  to  have  occupied  the  whole  northern 

portion  of  the  present  Haram-area. 

According  to  Josephus,  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the  temple, 
as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.i  It  stood  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  temple-area  (rep  ^ogslrp  xXlfiau  tov  Uqov  nqoaxeiitevov)  ;9  was 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  towers  at  the  four  corners  ;3  and 
having  been  first  erected  by  the  Maccabees  under  the  name 
Baris,  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  with  great  strength  and  splendour.4 
A  more  specific  description  places  it,  or  rather  its  main  citadel 
(anQonoXig  iyymviog),^  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
temple-area,  fifty  cubits  high.  Within,  the  fortress  had  all  the 
extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace;  being  divided  up  into 
apartments  of  eveiy  kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos 
{mgiazoa),  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp¬ 
ments  {cTQaromdrov  avXag  nXareiag) so  that,  as  having  every¬ 
thing  necessary  mthin  itself  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  mag¬ 
nificence  it  was  a  palace.  Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the 
northern  and  western  porticos  of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of 
stairs  descending  to  both.  We  have  already  seen,’  that  Antonia 
was  separated  from  Bezetha  on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial 
trench,  lest  it  should  be  approachable  from  that  hill ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  trench  added  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

Along  with  this  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  original  area  of  Solomon’s  temple  was  a  square  of 
a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia  in  circuit ;  which  circuit 
was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia  including  Antonia ;  thus  en¬ 
closing  double  the  former  area.®  From  this  statement  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  Antonia  was  also  a  square  of  a  stadium  on 
each  side  ;  but  as  Josephus  was  writing  at  Rome,  without  actual 
measurements  and  after  many  years  absence  from  Jerusalem,  the 
statement  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  general  estimate  expressed 
in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  present 

>  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  8.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  5.  4.  1.  21. 1.  Antt.  XV.  11. 4. 

»  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  8.  -•  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  21.  1.  Antt.  XV.  11.  4. 

®  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  8;  comp.  Antt.  XV.  11.  4.  See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  431, 432. 

®  If  any  one  here  prefers  to  render  arparoTriduv  by  hosts,  armies,  or  even 
by  troops,  I  do  not  object. 

7  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  4.  2.  V.  5.  8.  Translated  above,  pp.  438,  439. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  II.  3.  B.  J.  V.  5.  2.  See  above,  p.  614. 
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Haram-area  is  1525  feet  in  length  from  south  to  north,  by  about 
925  feet  in  breadth ;  thus  leaving  on  the  north  an  extension  of 
about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square.  The  problem  is,  to 
find  for  Antonia  a  place  on  the  north  of  the  mosk  of  Omar,  where 
the  preceding  description  of  Josephus  shall  accord  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  physical  features. 

I.  The  fortress  obviously  could  not  have  been  situated  on  the 
north,  or  outside  of  the  present  northern  wall,  of  the  Haram<area. 
To  suppose  this,  we  must  first  (and  without  adequate  reason)  re¬ 
ject  the  testimony  of  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  as  to  the  square 
form  of  the  temple-area  proper ;  and  must  also  disregard  the 
statement  of  the  former  as  to  the  extent  of  Antonia.  If  Antonia 
was  north  of  the  present  wall,  and  the  temple-area  was  a  square ; 
then,  instead  of  the  former  being  joined  to  the  latter,  a  space  of 
some  600  feet  lay  between  themJ  Again ;  if  with  Mr.  Gather* 
wood  we  assume  Antonia  as  situated  between  the  present 
northern  wall  and  the  Via  dolorosa,  and  as  extending  fr^  the 
northwest  corner  to  near  the  reservoir  further  east, — an  area  of 
about  550  feet  in  length  by  an  average  of  130  feet  in  breadth,— 
we  are  still  left  to  inquire,  how  this  can  well  accord  with,  the 
“  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos, 
and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for  encampments,”  and  the 
cUy-like  character  of  the  whole  fortress ;  and  still  more,  how  this 
area  could  ever  be  reckoned  to  that  of  the  temple,  so  as  to  be 
said  to  form  one  with  it  and  to  increase  the  latter  by  a  space 
equal  or  half  equal  to  itself.^ — Or,  further,  if  with  Eaumer  3  we 
place  Antonia  on  the  northwest  of  the  present  area,  having  its 
eastern  side  on  a  line  with  the  western  wall  of  the  same,  then 
the  like  difiiculties,  and  especially,  the  want  of  room,  bears  upon 
us  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Even  according  to  this  view,  each 
side  of  Antonia  measured  not  less  then  half  a  stadium  or  about 

'  Tliis  particular  difficulty  of  course  does  not  exist  to  those,  who  regard  the 
temple-area  as  having  at  all  events  extended  to  the  present  northern  wall ; 
whether  for  this  they  reject  the  testimony  of  Josephus  like  Mr.  Catherwood,  or 
cat  off  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  area  like  Mr.  Williams. 

*  In  assuming  this  position  for  Antonia,  Mr.  Catherwood  expressly  rejecis 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  square  form  of  the  temple-area;  and  also 
overlooks  his  statements  respecting  the  extent  of  the  fortress ;  see  in  Bartlett’s 
Walks,  Ed.  2.  p.  165. 

’  Raumer’s  Palaestina,  Plan. — So  too  on  the  Plan  in  Olshausen’s  Topogra- 
fkie  dts  alien  Jerusalems,  But  this  writer  no  longer  holds  the  some  view ;  see 
his  article  on  the  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Wiener  JakrOuehtr^  1842,  Bd.  96.  S. 
139. 
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300  feet ;  and  this  extent  would  carry  it  westward  quite  beyond 
the  street  and  valley  ninning  parallel  to  the  Haram.  So  that 
in  this  case  the  fortress  of  the  temple,  having  its  acropolis  on  a 
rock  fifty  cubits  high,  was  in  fact  situated  in  a  valley  lower  than 
the  temple.  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter,  in  any  degree,  to  throw 
out  an  imaginary  Antonia  still  further  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Williams.^  In  this  way  one  part  of 
the  fortress  must  still  extend  across  the  whole  valley ;  while  an¬ 
other  part  occupies  the  hill  Bezetha,  instead  of  being  separated 
from  it  by  a  trench.  This  trench  too  was  cut  through  the  rock ; 
and  if  one  so  deep  as  that  described  by  Josephus  had  ever  exis¬ 
ted  on  the  north  of  the  Via  dolorosa,  some  traces  of  it  must  have 
remained  visible  to  this  day .2 

IL  The  fortress  Antonia  was  in  such  a  way  connected  with 
the  temple,  and  was  so  included  in  its  precincts,  that  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same,  and  was  often  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  general  term  ro  \eqov,  the  temple.  This  is 
implied  in  its  being  called  “  The  fortress  of  the  temple,  as  the 
temple  was  that  of  the  city  ;”3  and  still  more  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  circuit  of  the  porticos  including  Antonia  is  given 
at  six  stadia.  It  is  further  implied,  and  that  yet  more  strongly, 
in  the  historian’s  accounts  of  the  several  sieges  of  the  temple  by 
Pompey,  Herod,  and  Cestius. 

Pompey  advancing  upon  the  Holy  City  found  it  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  on  all  sides  except  the  north  for  “  a  deep  and  broad  valley 
encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the  temple,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall  of  stone  (ro  isqov,  Xi&lvo^  Jiegt- 
^6X<p  xaQTSQmff  Ttarv  reterAianhov).”  The  Romans  having  got 
possession  of  the  city,  the  insurgents  retired  from  Zion  into  the 
temple ;  and  having  cut  off  the  bridge,  they  prepared  to  hold  out 
till  the  last.  Pompey  now  encamped  on  the  north  of  the  temple, 
where  it  was  assailable  (cm/xcfjfor).  Here  were  great  towers; 
and  a  trench  (rdqiQos)  had  been  dug;  and  it  (the  temple)  was 
encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  (qpwpayl) ;  for  the  part  towards 
the  city  was  likewise  precipitous  (dmoQcSj'ei),  the  bridge  being 
broken  down.  The  Romans  cut  down  all  the  trees  round  about, 


*  Holy  City,  p.  324,  Plan. 

*  H.  City,  p.  355 :  “  With  regard  to  the  fosse,  1  fear  that  cannot  be  discover¬ 
ed.”  Certainly  not  on  the  north  of  the  Pto  dolorosa,  where  most  obviously 
none  ever  existed. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  8.  See  above,  p.  616. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  XIV.  4. 1,  2,  3.  Comp  B.  J.  I.  7.  2,  3,  4. 
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to  fill  the  trench ;  but  this  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty 
because  of  its  infinite  depth  (/lioAfv  nXtja&eiatjg  t^g  rdqiQov  did  ^d~ 
&og  dnsiQov).^  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up,  and  the 
temple  carried  by  storm.  Now  all  this  took  place  nearly  eighty 
years  after  the  fortress  Baris  had  been  built  by  the  Maccabees 
on  the  north  of  the  temple .2  To  this  fortress  belonged  doubtless 
the  great  towers  on  this  side ;  for  there  is  no  mention  nor  trace 
of  any  towers  in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper. 
The  fortress  then  was  in  existence ;  and  must  have  been  on  the 
south  side  of  the  deep  trench  described.  It  follows,  that  the 
Baris  was  already  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  temple- 
precincts  ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  the  silence  of  the  historian 
respecting  it  in  this  connection,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

In  like  manner,  when  Herod  some  twenty  years  later  took  the 
city  and  stormed  the  temple,^  no  mention  is  made  of  any  separate 
fortress;  though  then  too  the  Baris  was  standing;  and  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt,  strengthened,  and  transformed  by  Herod  himself 
into  Antonia.  Still  further,  when  about  A.  D.  65  Cestius  laid 
siege  to  the  temple,  not  a  word  is  said  of  Antonia  although  it 
had  now  been  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  fortress  of  the 
sacred  precincts.  It  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same ; 
and  therefore  in  common  parlance  no  distinct  mention  of  it  was 
required.5 

Not  less  strongly  is  the  same  oneness  of  the  fortress  and  temple 
implied  in  the  historian’s  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle ; 
that  “  the  city  and  temple  would  be  captured  when  the  temple 
should  become  four-square.”®  He  asserts  that  “  the  Jews,  after 


'  Jos.  Antt.  XIV.  4.  2. — In  tlie  parallel  passage,  B.  J.  I.  7.  3,  the  (j>upay^ 
taJley,  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  UKppog  trench^  as  follows :  ryv 
-e  TiKppov  exov  aai  ryv  ^upayya  Tiuaav,  he  Jilted  in  also  the  trench  and  the  lohole 
Talley.  In  the  Antiquities,  written  later,  the  two  are  separated, as  in  the  text; 
thus  showing  that  the  “  valley  filled  in”  was  probably  that  on  the  west  of  the 
temple,  where  Pompey  may  have  made  some  of  his  approaches. 

®  Simon  destroyed  the  fortress  Akra  on  the  hill  Akra  about  B.  C.  140,  and 
appears  to  have  erected  the  Baris  not  long  after ;  see  Note  in  the  text  further 
on.  The  date  of  Pompey ’s  siege  of  the  temple  is  about  B.  C.  63. 

3  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  18.  2.  Antt.  XIV.  15.  14.  XIV.  16.  1. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  II.  19.  4,  5. 

*  Antonia,  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple,  is  distinguished  by  Josephus  from 
the  temple,  where  he  narrates  the  projected  assault  of  Florus  (B.  J.  II.  15.  5, 
6),  and  also  usually  in  his  account  of  the  siege  by  Titus.  The  reason  may  be, 
that  these  generals  directed  their  assaults  more  particularly  upon  Antonia,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  temple  through  the  fortress. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  5.  4.  See  more  further  on,  under  IV. 
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[by]  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square 
and  thus  the  oracle  received  its  accomplishment.  Previously, 
then,  the  temple  (leQov)  was  not  a  square  ;  because  it  comprised 
Antonia  as  a  part  of  itself 

III.  The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
temple-area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed, 
it  is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  {d-^QimoXig  tyyavtog),  situated 
at  this  very  point*  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a 
tower  {nvQyog).^  On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never 
called  a  tower ;  but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortress  or  castle  ((pQov- 
(Hov),  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a  ‘  tower-like’  appearance  (tivq- 
yosidi^g).^  The  rock  on  which  the  acropolis  stood,  is  described  as 
fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
loose  estimate  of  the  historian,  after  years  of  absence ;  and  which, 
judging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the  north,  must  be  taken 
with  considerable  allowance.^  This  rock  could  not  have  had  a 
very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  covered  over  from  the  base 
to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for  ornament  and  to  render 
the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants.  Upon  this  rock  above  was 
situated  the  acropolis,  which  would  thus  itself  be  “  tower-like,” 
but  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four 
corners  still  fifty  and  seventy  cubits  high,  nor  to  comprise  with¬ 
in  itself  “  broad  open  places  for  encampments.’’^  Again,  Titus, 
in  his  siege  of  Antonia,  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall;  but  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened 
by  the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  built  up  within.® 
Notone  of  all  these  circumstances  is  applicable  to  the  acropolis  on 
the  rock.  And  further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days 
of  labour,  had  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  so 
formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still  repre- 

>  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  4.  B.  J.  V.  5  8. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  8  vrpo  tov  irvpyov  dopyaeug. 

3  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  I.  21.  1.  Anti.  XVllI.  4. etc.— B.  J.  V.  5.  8. 

*  Josephus  was  naturally  tempted  to  exaggerate  in  all  that  related  to  his  own 
countrymen ;  and  also  in  respect  to  the  stn-ngth  of  fortifications  which  Roman 
valour  had  overcome.  How  very  easily  even  an  impartial  witness  may  be 
misled  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  appears  from  the  example  of  the  cautious  Niebuhr; 
who  estimates  from  recollection  the  general  depth  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
opposite  the  city,  at  not  over  40  or  .^>0  feel,  while  it  is  in  fact  from  100  to  150 
feet  deep  in  that  part.  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  III.  p.  ,54.  Bibl.  Res.  1.  p.400.  n. 

»  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  8.  «  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  1.  3,  4. 
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sented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook  the 
assaults  and  direct  the  further  efforts  of  his  troops.^ 

All  these  considerations  necessarily  imply  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  whole  fortress  Antonia  and  its  main  acropolis.  The 
latter  was  at  the  northwest  corner ;  and  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  considerable  interval  between  it  and  the  northern 
wall  or  northern  portico  of  the  temple-area  proper.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  we  have  seen,  razed  the  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
in  order  to  obtain  more  space  on  which  to  erect  their  mounds 
against  the  temple ;  whereas,  had  this  rock  of  the  fortress  been 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  temple-wall,  it  would  itself  have 
been  the  best  possible  mound.  Further,  when  the  Romans  had 
surprised  the  acropolis  by  night,  many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing 
away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a  mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the 
tyrant  John.  The  Romans  likewise  rushed  forward,  and  strove 
to  enter  the  temple-area ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of 
hard  fighting.  This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the 

acropolis.2 

The  manner  in  which  this  acropolis  Antonia  was  connected 
with  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  temple,  is  not  very 
clearly  described.  In  speaking  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  Floras 
to  get  possession  of  the  temple  through  Antonia,  Josephus  re- 
lates,3  that  the  Jews  “  went  up  and  themselves  cut  off  the  porticos 
which  connected  the  temple  with  Antonia  (zai,*  avvexsTg  atoag  tov 
Uqov  TZQog  tijv  'A.  ditxoxpuv) and  Floras  learning  that  the  porti¬ 
cos  were  thus  broken  off  (wt;  dnEQodyijoav  ai  atom),  gave  up  his 
attempt.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  see,  how  the  mere  destruction  of 
a  portico  belonging  to  and  within  the  proper  temple-area,  could 
render  this  latter  less  approachable  from  Antonia;  and  it  seems 
therefore  necessarily  to  follow,  that  the  porticos  thus  cutoff  must 
have  been  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple-enclosure  or  wall, 
and  have  in  some  way  connected  this  with  the  acropolis.  Antonia 
had  its  own  courts  with  porticos  (;r£(>t(7roa),  as  we  know  and 
some  of  these  were  not  improbably  connected  with  the  porticos 
of  the  temple.  That  this  is  here  the  true  view,  is  also  manifest 
from  the  subsequent  allusion  made  by  Agrippa  to  this  very  dis¬ 
ruption,  when  censuring  the  insurgents :  ^  “Ye  paid  no  tribute  to 
Caesar,  and  ye  cut  off  the  porticos  of  Antonia  (xai  tag  atodg 
dnexoxpats  t^g  'Avtcoviag)." — It  is  likewise  difficult  to  see,  further, 

‘  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  a.  1,  7.— Ibid.  VI.  4.  4,  5.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  1.  7,  «. 

®  B.  J.  11. 15.  5,  6.  *  See  above,  p.  616. 

‘  Jos.  B.  J.  II.  16.  5. 
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how  even  the  interruption  of  s:ach  a  portico  could  render  the 
temple  less  assailable  from  Antonia,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  gallery,  leading  from  the  acropolis  on  the 
rock  to  the  upper  part  of  the  temple-wall,and  thence  by  stairs  down 
into  the  portico  of  the  temple  proper.  The  breaking  down  of 
such  a  gallery,  would  of  course  be  an  obvious  means  of  defence 
against  an  enemy  in  the  acropolis. 

With  some  such  view  as  this,  seem  also  to  tally  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  siege  by  Titus.i  The  Romans 
having  possession  of  Antonia,  and  having  been  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the  temple-area,  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  now  “  set  fire  to  the  connection  of  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  porticos  with  Antonia  ^oqsi'uv  ncd  xard  dvaiv  arodg  to 
avvs]^fg  TtQos  rijv  'A.  iftno^oavreg),  and  then  broke  oflf  about  twenty 
cubits ;  thus  commencing  with  their  own  hands  to  burn  the 
sacred  precincts.”  Two  days  afterwards  the  Romans  set  fire  to 
the  adjacent  portico ;  and  the  fire  having  advanced  fifteen  cubits, 
the  Jews  in  like  manner  “  cut  off  the  roof,  thus  destroying  what¬ 
ever  connected  them  with  Antonia  ro  TiQog  7/}r  A.  avvaqjfg 
avt(ov  diaiQovvreg).” — That  the  portions  thus  destroyed  were  not 
within  the  temple-area  proper,  and  that  they  were  probably  also 
in  the  nature  of  a  gallery,  is  apparent  from  the  further  fact,^  that 
afterwards  the  Jews  having  filled  the  northern  end  of  the  western 
portico  of  the  temple-area  with  combustibles,  and  then  feigning 
flight,  the  Romans  from  Antonia  followed  hard  after  them  and 
ascended  into  that  portico  by  ladders ;  where  the  combustibles 
being  now  kindled,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  flames,  and 
those  who  escaped,  leaped  down  some  into  the  city,  some  into 
the  temple-area  among  the  Jews,  and  some  into  the  area  of 
Antonia  among  their  own  comrades.^ 

IV.  From  all  these  various  considerations,  it  is  at  least  not  a 
hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally  in  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  Researches,^  that  the  fortress  Antonia  probably  occupied  the 

>  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  2.  y.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  :i.  1. 

®  Whether  the  hypothesis  of  a  gallery  from  the  acropolis  of  Antonia  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  temple-wall  be  correct  or  not,  there  was  no  doubt  a  communica¬ 
tion  through  the  wall  below  between  the  temple-area  and  that  of  Antonia.  At 
the  capture  of  Antonia  by  Titus,  the  Jews  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell 
into  a  mine ;  and  the  whole  account  of  the  conflict  at  that  time,  including  the 
exploits  and  death  of  Julian  the  centurion,  obviously  implies  such  a  communi¬ 
cation;  see  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  1.  7,  8. — The  Apostle  Paul  wascarried  into  Antonia, 
not  directly  from  the  temple,  but  apparently  from  the  city ;  having  been  first 
dragged  out  of  the  temple-area  and  the  gates  shut;  Acts  21:  30 — 35.40, 

*  Bibl.  Res.  1.  p.  432  sq. 
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whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram-area,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple-square,  being  about 
600  feet  from  south  to  north,  and  about  925  feet  from  west  to 
east ;  and  that  the  acropolis  was  in  the  north-west  part  upon  a 
projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bezetha  into  the  said  area,  and 
separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep  trench  ;  which  rock  has 
since  been  cut  away.  Such  a  site  accords  well  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a  natural  manner  and 
without  any  violence.  It  affords  ample  space  for  all  the  “  apart¬ 
ments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and 
baths,  and  broad  open  places  for  encampments and  also  for 
the  city-like  character  of  the  whole  fortress.^  It  leaves  room  for 
the  square  form  of  the  temple-area  proper,  as  specified  by  Jose¬ 
phus  and  the  Talmud  f  and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the 
whole  area,  inclusive  of  Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit, 
yet  the  actual  difference  is  not  greafer  than  might  be  anticipated 
in  the  case  of  a  merely  popular  estimate.  And  further,  this  view 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the 
north  of  the  present  area,  still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth ; 
which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the  fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus 
on  the  north  of  the  temple  and  Antonia,  and  described  by  him  as 
of  “infinite  depth  {^d&og  dmiQov).”^  This  is  probably,  even  now, 
the  deepest  excavation  of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that 
this  very  depth  militates  against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  in¬ 
tended  for  defence,  and  that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a 
mere  reservoir  for  water ;  then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter 
supposition  the  great  depth  is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexpli¬ 
cable.  As  a  military  fosse,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Jose¬ 
phus  that  its  depth  was  “  infinite and  he  says  expressly,  too, 
that  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha  there  was  “  a  deep  trench 
{oQvyfia  ^a&v),  which  added  very  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the 
towers.”4  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  trench 
was  carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or 
of  the  same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  still  remaining  portion. 
This  eastern  part  may  not  improbably  have  been  thus  widened 
and  enlarged,  and  possibly  deepened,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
converting  it  into  a  vast  reservoir  for  water ;  for  which  it  has 
evidently  been  used  in  former  times.® 

*  See  above,  p.  616. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  3.  Lightfoot  Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  1.  p.  5.54. 

3  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  7.  3.  Antt.  XIV.  4.2.  <  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  4.  2. 

*  See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  434,  489  sq. 
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The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  in  relation  to  the  temple, 
is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the  gates 
leading  from  the  temple  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only  of 
the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  afibrding 
the  strong  implication,  that  there  were  none  upon  the  north.i 
Or,  at  least,  if  there  were  gates  upon  the  north,  issuing  directly 
upon  the  hill  and  quarter  Bezetha,*  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
reason  why  the  historian  did  not  enumerate  them  with  the  rest; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  Antonia  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of 
this  northern  side,  we  have  at  once  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his 
silence. 

Another  circumstance  is  the  easy  explanation  thus  afforded  of 
the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  temple-area  or  outer  court.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  “  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north :  and  the  least  on  the 
west.”3  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  north-western 
part ;  but  the  length  of  it  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left 
next  the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  his  engines  “  over  against  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inner 
temple  ;”4  it  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their  assaults 
upon  the  wall  of  the  temple-area,  whether  from  Antonia  or  from 
the  city,  at  or  near  the  north-western  corner.  If  therefore  the 
rock  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the  Jews  in  the 
fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as  marking  the  site 
of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some  point  in  the  true 
site ;  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  f  then  the 
position  thus  indicated  accords  well  with  that  above  described, 
provided  the  temple-area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and 
the  space  further  north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way,  Josephus  obviously  regards  and  applies  the 
famous  oracle  already  alluded  to,  as  having  received  its  fulfil- 
ment.5  The  temple  and  Antonia  together  formed  a  parallelo- 


'  Jos.  Aatt.  XV.  11.5. — There  were  none  upon  the  east  also;  for,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  Golden  gate  probably  belonged  to  Antonia. 

*  The  author  of  the  “  Holy  City”  assumes  such  gates;  p.  402.  n. 

®  See  Lighlfoot,  Descript.  Templi  Hieros.  c.  III.  p.  556.  ed.  Leusd. 

«  B.  J.  VI.  2.  7.  VI.  4.  1.  ®  See  Bibl.  Res.  1.  p.  444. 

•  See  above,  p.  619. 
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grain ;  which,  by  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  was  reduced  to 
a  square.! 

More  weighty  perhaps  than  all  these  is  the  circumstance,  that 
the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram-area  exhibits  in  its  north-* 
em  portion,  as  compared  with  all  the  southern  part,  traces  of  a 
difference  of  architecture,  and  probably  of  era.  Adjacent  to  the 
north-eastern  corner,  the  ancient  massive  stones  in  the  eastern 
wall,  for  the  length  of  about  eighty-four  feet,  project  several  feet 
beyond  the  usual  line  of  the  Haram-wall.  The  stones  too  on  the 
north  side  adjacent  to  the  same  corner,  are  of  the  like  age  and 
size.2  Such  a  projection  indicates,  that  this  part  of  the  wall  is 
not  of  the  same  original  erection  as  the  ancient  portion  in  the 
south ;  and  that  here  was  probably  a  corner  tower  of  the  fortress 
Antonia,  not  unlike  Hippicus.3  The  appearance  of  this  projection 
is  so  striking,  that  (as  I  am  informed)  it  was  to  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  English  artist,  a  decisive  corroboration  of  the  theory, 
that  the  fortress  was  coextensive  in  width  with  the  temple-area. 

Further  than  this,  there  now  lies  before  me  another  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram-area,  taken  with 
care  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  early  in  A.  D.  1844.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  beginning  at  the  extreme  south-east  comer  and 
proceeding  northwards,  there  is  at  the  distance  of  963J  feet  an¬ 
other  projection,  less  prominent  than  the  one  above  described, 
which  continues  for  an  extent  of  about  174  feet,  and  there  termi¬ 
nates.  From  this  last  point,  the  usual  line  of  the  Haram-wall 
continues  for  303 5  feet,  where  it  meets  the  former  projection,  83^ 
feet  distant  from  the  north-east  comer.  Here  then  we  have  a 
second,  though  less  imposing  projection,  affording  further  striking 
coincidences  with  the  description  and  notices  of  Josephus.  The 
963J  feet  of  wall  towards  the  south,  constituted  of  course  the 

•  See  also  Bartlett’s  Walks,  Ed.  2.  App.  p.  250. — The  author  of  the  “  Holy 
City”  naively  alludes  to  this  account  of  the  oracle  by  Josephus;  which,  he 
says,  “  is  to  me  wholly  unintelligible  on  every  hypothesis,  but  which,  1  dare 
say,  has  some  satisfactory  meaning;”  p.  355.  1  have  referred  to  it  in  the  text, 
simply  as  a  part  of  Josephus’  testimony  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  temple- 
area  and  Antonia.  In  this  light  it  is  decisive.  What  he  meant  in  saying  this 
oracle  was  uvayeypa/ifctvov  ev  rolg  Aoyiotf,  is  more  doubtful.  B.  J.  VI.  5.  4. 

*  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  29. 

®  One  side  of  Hippicus  measures  70;^  feet.  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  456. — If  1  may  trust 
to  niy  own  impressions  after  so  long  an  interval,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  stones  in  this  part,  though  large,  are  yet  less  smoothly  hewn  within  the 
bevel  than  those  in  the  southern  portions  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
walls ;  resembling  in  this  respect  also  the  antique  courses  in  Hippicus.  See 
Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  456. 
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length  of  the  ancient  temple-area  on  this  side,  the  breadth  of 
which  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  925  feet  thus  not  forming 
indeed  a  mathematical  square,  but  yet  having  the  sides  so  nearly 
equal,  that  in  popular  language  it  would  always  be  so  called. 
Hie  northern  line  thus  indicated  would  fall  some  distance  north 
of  the  present  mosk.  This  second  projection  itself,'  then,  was  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  Antonia ;  where,  as  we  know  from  Jose¬ 
phus,  there  was  a  tower  seventy  cubits  high,  the  most  elevated 
of  all  those  connected  with  that  fortress.^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  this  tower  extended  over  the  whole  projection. 
Again,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  same  projection,  we  find  the 
famous  Golden  Gate,  so  called,  fifty  five  feet  in  breadth,  and  it¬ 
self  projecting  six  feet  beyond  the  adjacent  wall.3  All  the  above 
circumstances  go  to  show,  that  this  gate  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could  as¬ 
sail  it  The  projection  in  which  it  is  found,  probably  had  some 
relation  originally  to  the  position  and  construction  of  the  gate  it¬ 
self  ;  which  is  usually  referred  by  architects  to  the  time  of  Herod.^ 

At  what  time  or  in  what  way  the  ancient  precincts  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram-area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city ;  and 
apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit.  At  the 
same  time  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Jewish  temple ;  and  decomted  the  area  with  statues  of  himself,  one 
of  them  equestrian ;  which  last  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Jerome, 
late  in  the  fourth  century.®  Since  that  time,  there  is  no  reason 

*  There  are  at  least  four  different  measurements  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Ha- 
ram,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  the  Haram-area.  The  first  lays  claim  to 


no  minute  accuracy.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  My  own  in  1838  ;  see  Hibl.  Res.  I.  p.  431,  .  .  .  955  feet. 

2.  Mr.  Catherwood’s  in  1833,  from  his  notes,  .  .  .  032  ** 

3.  That  of  Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842;  see  Biblioth.  Sac. 

1843,  p.  23, . 915  ‘‘ 

4.  Rev.  E.  Smith’s  in  1844, .  906.i  “ 


In  the  text  I  have  assumed  925  feet  as  an  average  near  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  6.  8. 

®  The  more  exact  position  and  measurement  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  the  south  side  of  the  projection  to  the  Golden  Gate,  51  feet. 
Breadth  of  the  Golden  Gate,  55  feet.  Thence  to  the  north  side  of  the  projec¬ 
tion,  68^  feet.  In  all  174^  feet. 

*  Catherwood  in  Bartlett’s  Walks,  Ed.  2.  pp.  158,  159,  ICl.  , 

*  See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  437,  438. 
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to  suppose  that  any  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  limits  of  the  area ;  and  its  present  form  therefore  may  be 
referred  back  in  all  probability  to  Adrian.  The  rock  on  which 
the  acropolis  stood,  was  apparently  cut  away,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  “razed  the  foundations  of  Antonia.”^ 
Adrian  may  have  completed  the  work ;  and  the  rocky  surface  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  area  still  testifies,  that  this  portion 
has  been  artificially  levelled.^  In  this  process  the  western  part 
of  the  adjacent  trench  would  naturally  be  filled  up ;  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  arches  extending  westward  from  the  present  reservoir  may 
not  improbably  be  reckoned  among  the  labours  of  Adrian.  All 
these  great  works  would  readily  connect  themselves  with  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  and  the  erection  of  splendid  temples. 

Objection.  To  the  preceding  view  of  the  position  and  extent 
of  Antonia,  exception  has  been  taken,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  a 
single  instance.  The  English  author,  so  often  mentioned,  asserts, 
that  there  is  “  one  insuperable  objection  at  least  to  this  theory, 
...  it  being  obvious  from  numerous  passages,  that  the  whale  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in 
question.”^  These  “  numerous  passages”  as  given  by  the  author, 
consist  in  a  reference  to  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple  by  Pom- 
pey,  Cestius  and  Titus.  The  account  of  Pompey’s  siege,  in 
which  the  Romans  made  their  approaches  from  the  north,  we 
have  already  considered  and  have  seen,  that  at  that  time  the 
fortress  Baris  occupied  the  ground  on  the  north  of  the  temple 
proper,  and  was  so  included  in  the  sacred  precincts  as  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  to  the  temple.  It  was  therefore,  in  fact,  this  fortress  Baris, 
that  Pompey  thus  assailed  from  the  north.  At  a  later  period, 
Herod  likewise  made  preparation  to  attack  the  temple  (Bai^) 
in  the  same  quarter ;  but  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  afterwards 
made  his  assault  from  the  lower  city.® 

Many  years  later,  it  is  urged,  Cestius  also  made  an  attack  upon 
the  temple  on  its  northern  part  (xara  to  nQoadQxtiov  xXtfta) ;  but 
being  repulsed  from  the  portico  {atod),  the  Romans  undermined 
the  wall,  and  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  temple.® 
From  this  language  there  follows,  it  is  said,  not  only  the  above 
inference,  that  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the  temple  was  not 

*  See  above,  p.  620. 

*  Bartlett’s  Walks,  Ed.  2.  p.  143.  Catherwood  ibid.  p.-162 

*  H.  City,  p.  327.  *  See  above  p.  618. 

»  Jos.  Antt.  XIV.  15. 14.  XIV.  16. 1,  2.  B.  J.  I.  18.  2. 

«  Jos.  B.  J.  II.  19.  5. 
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covered  by  Antonia,  but  also  further  that  there  was  here  a  gate 
on  the  north,  leading  out  from  the  temple  to  Bezetha.i  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  driven  back  the  Romans 
from  the  portico  {dno  rf^g  otodg  elQyw)  ;  and  next,  the  Romans 
continued  their  attacks  and  undermined  the  wall.  Now  both 
these  circumstances  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  assault 
from  the  north ;  where,  as  we  know,  there  was  a  very  deep 
trench.  A  gate  on  that  side  could  have  been  approached  only  by 
a  narrow  bridge  or  passage  over  the  fosse ;  afibrding  no  opportu¬ 
nity  either  for  scaling  the  portico  or  of  undermining  the  adjacent 
wall.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  spot 
where  Cestius  made  his  attack,  was  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  temple  ;  where,  as  we  know,  there  was  no 
trench,  and  where  too  there  were  gates.  In  the  very  same  way 
the  soldiers  of  Titus  are  said  to  have  “  undermined  the  northern 
gate  ;”2  this  being,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  the  northernmost 
of  the  gates  on  the  west  side,  where  the  assault  was  made.3 
One  other  passage  in  Josephus  is  referred  to  in  support  of  the 
same  objection.  When  Titus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  the  Jews 
were  divided  into  two  factions ;  one  of  which,  under  Simon,  had 
possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city ;  while  the  other,  under 
John,  held  “  the  temple  and  the  tract  around  it  to  a  great  extent,” 
including  of  course  Bezetha.4  After  taking  the  outer  wall,  Titus 
pitched  his  camp  within  it  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  new 
city,  and  pressed  the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  be¬ 
ing  still  separated  into  two  factions,  bravely  repelled  the  Romans 
from  this  wall ;  “  those  with  John  fighting  from  Antonia  and  the 
northern  portico  of  the  temple,  and  also  before  the  monument  of 
kiig  Alexander.”®  Here  now  all  depends  on  what  is  implied  in 
the  statement,  that  John’s  party  “  fought  from  the  northern portko 
of  the  temple.”  If  it  be  meant,  that  they  directly  assailed  the  en¬ 
emy  from  that  portico,  as  the  latter  approached  from  the  north ; 
then  it  might  seem  to  follow,  that  the  whole  of  this  portico  was 
not  covered  by  Antonia.  This  is  the  conclusion  insisted  on  by 
the  objector.  But  if  nothing  more  be  intended,  than  that  the 


*  H.  City,  p.  402;  comp.  p.  328.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  4.  1. 

®  Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  Josephus,  on  another  occasion ;  where, 
having  spoken  of  the  mounds  raised  by  Titus  against  the  northern  wall  of  Zion, 
at  the  pool  Amygdalon  and  the  monument  of  John  (B.  J.  V.  11.  4),  he  after¬ 
wards  describes  these  same  works  as  being  “  on  the  western  quarter  of  the  city 
(/cord  rb  irpbc  dvoiv  Klipa  iro^ewf),  over  against  the  royal  palace B.  J.  VI. 
8. 1..  See  above  p.  447. 

*  Jos.  B.J.  V.6. 1. 


6  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  7.  3. 
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Jews  of  John’s  party,  after  being  driven  in  from  the  third  wall, 
now  made  Antonia  and  this  northern  portico  Uteir  head-quarters 
from  which  to  conduct  their  defence  of  the  second  wall ;  then  no 
such  inference  can  be  drawn.  That  such  an  interpretation  is 
both  possible  and  admissible,  none  will  deny  ;  that  it  is  here  the 
probable  and  necessary  one,  follows  from  all  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  above  adduced,  which  militate  so  strongly  against  the 
other  interpretation  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  Indeed,  it 
is  this  other  mode  of  interpretation  alone,  that  affords  any  plausible 
ground  of  objection  to  the  view  above  presented  as  to  the  extent 
and  position  of  Antonia.  ^ 

Note — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  subjoin  here  a  few  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  supposed  identity  or  connection  of  the  fortress 
Baris  with  the  J\kra  or  castle  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which 
gave  name  to  the  hill  sustaining  the  lower  city.  Such  a  connec¬ 
tion  is  assumed  on  the  alleged  ground,  that  the  Akra  of  Antiochus 
is  said  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  to  have  stood  “  on  the  hill 
of  the  temple.”^  But  the  language  of  that  book  asserts  no  such 
thing ;  as  we  shall  see  presently.  We  shall  also  see,  I  think, 
that  there  exists  good  ground  for  supposing,  that  the  two  fortresses 
were  not  situated  upon  one  and  the  same  hill,  nor  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  city. 

It  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  that  the  Syrians 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  “  builded  the  city  of  David  with  a 
great  and  strong  wall,  with  mighty  towers,  and  made  it  a  strong 
hold  (cfV  a-Aouv)  for  them.  . .  .  For  it  was  a  place  to  lie  in  wait 
{ik  ivtdQov)  against  the  sanctuary.’’^  When  Judas  Maccabeus 
was  employed  in  restoring  the  temple,  he  “  a|)pointed  certain  men 
to  fight  against  those  that  were  in  the  fortress,  until  he  had 
cleansed  the  sanctuary.”-*  After  several  vain  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  to  subtlue  this  strong  hold,  the  garrison  straitened 
by  hunger  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon ;  who  removed  the 
foreign  troops,  “  cleansed  the  fortress  from  pollutions,”  and  “  or¬ 
dained  that  that  day  should  be  kept  every  year  with  gladness. 


'  Schultz  sugjjests  two  solutions  of  the  language  of  Josephus,  p.  ;  either 
as  referring  to  the  defence  of  the  temple  from  one  post  to  another,  in  which  case 
the  northern  portico  would  be  the  last  station  ;  or  else  as  signifying,  “  the  por¬ 
tico  which  ran  northwards,”  i.  e.  the  eastern  portico,  from  which  the  defence 
would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  troops  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  suggestions  strikes  me  as  satisfactory. 

®  H.  City,  p.  :r)l,  352.  See  1  Macc.  13:  52. 

3  1  Macc.  1.  3:}— 36.  <  1  Macc.  4:  41. 

VoL.  Ill  No.  12. 
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Moreover,  the  hill  of  the  temple  that  was  by  the  fortress  (««(>« 
Tiyr  unQav),  he  made  stronger  than  before  {nQoaonji^vQmae) ;  and 
dwelt  there  himself  and  those  with  him.”*  It  is  further  said  in 
the  commemorative  tablet  publicly  consecrated  to  Simon, 2  that  in 
his  time  “  the  heathen  were  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  they 
also  that  were  in  the  city  of  David,  in  Jerusalem  [were  taken 
away],  who  had  made  themselves  a  strong  hold  {axQa),  out  of 
which  they  issued  and  polluted  all  about  the  sanctuary,  and  did 
much  hurt  in  the  holy  place  ;  but  he  placed  Jews  therein,  and 
fortified  it  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  city.” 

Josephus,  a  much  later  writer,  narrates,  that  Antiochus  erected 
in  the  lower  city  an  Akra  {duQa)  or  fortress,  which  was  lofty  and 
overlooked  the  temple  (vTiEQxsifitvtj  to  Ieqov)  so  that  Judas,  when 
he  restored  and  cleansed  the  temple  and  built  a  wall  around  it, 
had  to  set  chosen  men  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  garrison.^ 
This  fortress  was  at  length  taken  and  destroyed  by  Simon;  who 
also  lowered  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  and  cast  the  earth  into 
the  valley  between  it  and  the  temple.®  The  same  historian  fur¬ 
ther  informs  us,  that  the  fortress  Baris  on  the  north  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  occupying  as  its  acropolis  doubtless  the  rock  so  often  men¬ 
tioned,  was  built  by  the  Maccabees  ;  but  he  specifies  no  particu¬ 
lar  individual  as  its  founder.®  It  may  have  been  the  work  of 
several  successive  leaders. 

The  preceding  are  two  parallel  narratives,  by  different  historians, 
relating  to  the  origin  and  later  history  of  this  Akra  of  the  Syrians, 
from  which  the  Jews  and  their  temple  suffered  for  so  long  a  time. 
Intermediate  notices  are  given  by  both  writers ;  which,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  here,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  special 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue.’ 

A  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  presents  several  points  of  co¬ 
incidence  and  mutual  elucidation,  which  serve  to  bring  out  and 
establish  the  non-identity  of  this  Akra  with  the  Baris  on  the 
north  of  the  temple. 

1.  Both  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  fortress  {axga)  in 

‘  1  Macc.  13:  49— 5a.  *  1  Macc.  14:  27,  48  ;  see  vv.  3f),  37. 

3  Jos.  Antt.  XII.  5.  4.  XII.  9.  3.  “  Jos.  Antt.  XII.  7.  6.  B.  J.  I.  1.  4. 

6  Jos.  Antt.  XIII.  6.  6.  B.  J.  I.  2.  2.  V.  4.  1.  «  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  4. 

Compare  1  Macc.  2:  31,  with  Jos.  Antt.  XII.  6.  2. — 1  Macc.  5:  18,  with 
Antt.  XII.  9.  3.— 1  Macc.  7:  32,  with  Antt.  XII.  10.  4.— 1  Macc.  9:  53. 10:  9, 
with  Antt.  XIII.  1.  3.— 1  Macc.  10:  32,  with  Antt.  XIII.  2.  3.— 1  Macc.  11:  20 
sq.  with  Antt.  XIII.  4.  9. — 1  Macc.  11:  41,  with  Antt.  XIII  5.  2. — 1  Macc.  12: 
36,  with  Antt.  XIll.  5.  11. — 1  Macc.  13:  21,  with  Antt.  XIII.  6.  5. — See  gen¬ 
erally  Raumer’s  Palaestina,  Ed.  2.  p.  446. 
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question,  as  near  to  the  temple  and  commanding  it.  The  one 
says  it  was  a  place  to  waylay  the  sanctuary  (ftV  ivedQov  T(p  dpd- 
ff/iuTi) ;  the  other  that  it  overlooked  the  temple  (vnsQxsifisvtj  to  Is- 
(for).  Both  relate  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  stationed  soldiers  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  workmen  on  the  temple-precincts  from  the  attacks  of  the 
garrison.  Indeed  the  fortress  was  so  near  the  temple,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus  the  troops  in  it  could,  and  sometimes  did,  sally 
out  upon  those  going  up  to  worship  in  the  sanctuary  and  slay 
them  and  with  all  this  accords  the  statement  of  the  other  wri¬ 
ter  as  above  cited,  that  “  they  polluted  all  about  the  sanctuary, 
and  did  much  hurt  in  the  holy  place.” 

2.  From  both  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  fortress  in  question^ 
was  not  upon  Mount  Zion.  Josephus  asserts  expressly,  that  it 
was  in  the  lower  city  and  the  position  ascribed  to  it  relatively 
to  the  temple  by  the  other  writer,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  a 
site  upon  any  part  of  Zion. 

3.  The  fortress  in  question  was  not  situated  on  any  part  of  the 
temple-mount ;  nor  was  it  connected  with  the  temple-precincts. 
According  to  the  historian  of  the  Maccabees,  as  above  quoted, 
Simon  having  captured  this  A^ra,  “  strengthened  still  more  the 
hill  of  the  temple  that  was  near  by  the  fortress  (naQU  typ  dugav) 
of  course  the  two  were  distinct.^  Josephus  likewise  is  very  ex¬ 
plicit,  that  the  hill  of  the  Akra  or  fortress  was  distinct  from  that 
of  the  temple ;  they  having  been  separated  by  a  ravine  (qpc^ayl), 
which  was  afterwards  partly  filled  up.^ 

4.  It  follows  that  the  Akra  of  Antiochus  had  no  identity  nor 
connection  with  the  later  Baris  or  Antonia.  The  latter  fortress 
was  not,  like  that  Akra,  separated  from  the  temple  by  a  valley. 
The  Akra  too  was  said  to  overlook  or  overhang  the  temple,  as 
above ;  which  is  never  affirmed  of  Baris  or  Antonia.  Besides, 
when  the  Akra  was  demolished,  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  was 
dug  away,  and  the  earth  cast  into  the  adjacent  valley ;  but  in  the 
later  Antonia  we  find  the  acropolis  still  occupying  a  rock  fifty  cu¬ 
bits  high  ;  an  elevation  certainly  not  less  than  that  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hill.5  It  follows  further,  that  the  Baris  which  Josephus  says 
the  Maccabaean  chiefs  erected,  was  probably  identical  with  the 
“temple-hill”  which  Simon  fortified  more  strongly  and  dwelt 

>  Jos.  Antt.  XU.  9.  3.  *  Jos.  Antt.  XII.  5.  4.  B.  J.  1. 1.  4. 

®  i  Macc.  13:  52. —  Yet  the  author  of  the  “  Holy  City”  writes  :  “  This  tower 
[fortress]  is  expressly  said  to  have  stood  upon  the  hit  of  thn  temple  !"  p.  352, 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  4.  I.  See  the  translation  and  discussion  above,  p.  417  sq. 

®  See  above,  p.  620. 
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therein.  The  form  of  expression  {nQoamxvQfoas)  implies  that  there 
,  was  already  a  fortification  on  the  spot.  This  may  well  have  been, 
as  is  suggested  by  Geseniiis,  the  fortified  palace  mentioned 
by  Nehemiah  as  “  appertaining  to  the  house,”  meaning  the  house 
of  God  or  the  temple  and  in  this  Hebrew  word  (rn’^a)  we  have 
probably  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  Baris  (Bdoig).  Not  itn- 
probably  it  may  have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired  first  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  when  he  restored  and  cleansed  the  temple,  and  built  a 
wall  around  it^ 

Thus  far  in  both  these  writers  all  is  coincident  and  plain.  The 
result  is,  that  the  Akra  of  Antiochus  stood  upon  the  high  rocky 
point  of  the  hill  or  ridge  over  against  the  temple  on  the  west; 
which  rock  was  afterwards  cut  away,  while  the  hill  itself  contin¬ 
ued  to  bear  the  name  of  Akra.  It  is  the  same  position,  which  we 
have  found  at  the  outset  to  belong  to  the  hill  Akra  of  Josephus.3 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  and  striking  coincidence  in 
the  accounts  of  the  two  writers,  there  are  nevertheless  two  points 
of  apparent  discrepancy  between  them,  which  deserve  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration. 

First.  The  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  relates  in  one 
place,  that  Simon  having  subdued  the  fortress  of  Antiochus, 
cleansed  it  from  pollutions,  and  then  “  strengthened  still  more  the 
hill  of  the  temple  that  was  near  by  the  fortress,  and  dwelt  there- 
iu.”4  In  another  passage  the  same  writer  affirms,  that  Simon 
having  captured  the  Akra,  “  fortified  it  for  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  city.”5  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  repeatedly, 
that  Simon  razed  the  fortress  and  dug  away  the  hill  on  which  it 
stood.®  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  between  Josephus  and  the  first 
allegation  of  the  other  writer,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  discrep¬ 
ancy.  Indeed  the  fact  stated  by  the  historian  of  the  Maccabees, 
that  Simon  built  another  fortress  and  dwelt  in  it,  would  rather 
imply  that  the  Akra  had  been  afterwards  abandoned  ;  and  so  far 
this  statement  goes  to  confirm  that  of  Josephus.  But  the  second 
allegation  of  the  same  writer,  that  Simon  fortified  the  Akra,  is 
certainly  prima  facie  at  direct  variance  with  Josephus ;  and  per¬ 
haps  partially  so  with  himself.  Yet  we  cannot  well  call  the  fact 
itself  in  question ;  since  it  is  professedly  copied  from  a  commem- 

*  Neh.  2;  8.  See  Gesenius  Heb.  Lex.  art.  r:n*3  .  Jos.  Antt.  XV.  11.  4. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  1.  4.  Compare  Jos.  Antt.  XII.  7.  6,  7.  1  Macc.  4:60;  in 
which  latter  passage  Mount  Zion  is  put  for  the  whole  city. 

*  See  above  p.  417  sq.  *  1  Macc.  13;  .50,  52. 

‘  1  Macc.  14:  36,  37.  «  Jos  B  J.  I.  2.  2.  V.  4.  1.  Antt.  XIII.  6.  6. 
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orative  tablet  publicly  consecrated  to  Simon  by  his  grateful  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  third  year  of  his  high-priesthood.^  Neither  is  there 
any  valid  ground  on  which  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
repeated  as  it  is  on  various  occasions.  Perhaps  the  following 
considerations  may  serve  to  remove  the  apparent  difficulty.  Si¬ 
mon  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  held  the  station  of  high- 
priest  about  eight  years.^  The  Akra  was  subdued  apparently  in 
his  second  year ;  and  the  public  tablet  was  consecrated  in  his 
third  year .3  Now  it  is  very  possible,  that  Simon  at  first  was  led 
to  retain  and  strengthen  the  Akra  as  a  defence  for  the  temple  and 
city ;  and  this  fact  was  so  inscribed  on  the  public  tablet  of  the 
next  year ;  but  that  afterwards,  finding  the  fortress  better  adapted 
to  command  and  overawe  the  temple  than  to  protect  it,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  raze  both  it  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  and  rebuild 
another  on  the  north  of  the  temple.  For  all  this  there  was  ample 
time  during  the  five  years  of  his  life  after  the  date  of  the  tablet. 
In  this  way  the  second  allegation  of  the  writer  of  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees  may  be  laid  out  of  view,  as  referring  only  to  an 
earlier  date  ;  and  then  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  left  to  stand 
along  with  the  first  allegation  of  that  writer ;  in  which  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  no  necessary  discrepancy  between  them.^ 

SccoruUy.  Josephus  places  the  Akra  of  Antiochus  in  the  lower 
city;  while  the  historian  of  the  Maccabees  describes  it  as  situa¬ 
ted  in  the  city  of  David,  by  which  is  usually  understood  the  upper 
city  or  Zion.^ 

This  difficulty  and  its  solution  depend  upon  the  extent  of  sig¬ 
nification  given  to  the  term  “  city  of  David.”  That  this  name 
originally  and  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  was  specifically 
applied  to  the  particular  hill  Zion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.®  But 
afterwards  the  name  Zion  itself  came  by  synecdoche  to  be  very 
commonly  employed  for  the  whole  city,  including  the  temple,  so 
as  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  Jerusalem.^  The  question 

‘  1  Macc.  14:  27,  48.  *  1  Macc.  13:  8,  41 ;  16:  14. 

3  1  Macc.  13:  51 ;  14:  27. 

*  1  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point ;  because  I  have  formerly  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Josephus’  statement ;  see  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  410,  n. 
2.  I  was  there  misled  by  relying  upon  the  authority  of  others ;  but  having 
given  the  subject  further  consideration,  1  see  no  valid  ground  for  doubt  in  re¬ 
spect  to  either  writer. 

®  See  above,  p.  629,  630. 

«  2  Sam.  5:  7,  9.  1  Chron.  11:  5,  7.— 1  K.  8:  1.  2  Chron.  5:  2. 

’  Ps.  48:  12.  Is.  8:  18.  59:  20.  Jer.  3:  14.  Zech.  9:  4.  Rev.  14:  1 ;  and  often. 
So  too  in  1  Macc.  4:  37,  60.  5:  54.  6:  48,  62.  7:  33. — In  respect  to  these  passages 
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therefore  naturally  arises,  whether  the  term  “  city  of  David”  may 
not  in  process  of  time  have  been  similarly  extended  ?  If  so,  the 
apparent  discrepancy  now  under  consideration  disappears. 

Some  traces  of  such  a  usage  are  found  .apparently  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah ;  who,  writing  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  says  :i 
“  Ye  have  seen  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David,  that  they  are 
many : . . . .  and  ye  have  numbered  the  houses  of  Jerusalem.” 
Here  the  city  of  David  and  Jerusalem  are  in  parallelism  and  ap¬ 
parently  synonymous;  just  as  the  same  prophet  in  another  place 
exclaims  “  Wo  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where  David  dwelt 
meaning  Jerusalem.  Still  stronger  are  passages  in  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees ;  where  the  writer  uses  the  two  names  in  apposi¬ 
tion,  and  of  course  as  identical.^  Lastly,  and  perhaps  mainly,  Jo¬ 
sephus  relates,  that  “  David  having  driven  the  Jebusites  out  of 
the  citadel,  himself  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  called  it  the  city  of  David 
(xaf  avzbg  dvoixodofitjtrag  rd  JsQoaoXvfia  nbhv  avriiv  Javtdov  tiqoc- 
tjyoQevas)  ;”4  and  this  remark  the  historian  repeats  a  second  time. 
It  would  seem  to  follow,  that  in  Josephus’s  day  the  specific  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  “  city  of  David”  to  Zion  alone,  was  no  longer 
in  vogue ;  and  that  he  understood  by  it  the  whole  city. 

We  are  therefore  authorized  to  assume,  that  in  other  passages 
also  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  t!io  name  “  city  of  David”  is 
to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  Jerusalem  ;5  and  thus  the  alleg¬ 
ed  difficulty  is  removed. 


VII. 

The  fountain  Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  present  city,  probably 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Ilinnom. 

All  we  know  of  this  fountain  is  from  the  Old  Testament;  since 
Josephus  merely  names  it  and  that  but  once.®  The  place  or  re¬ 
gion  where  it  lay  was  outside  of  the  city;  for  Solomon  was 
brought  thither  from  the  city  to  be  anointed.'^  Of  Hezekiah  it  is 

in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  the  author  of  the  “  Holy  City”  remarks,  p.  352: 

It  is  manifest  that  the  temple-mount  is  perpetually  called  Mount  Zion.” 
Now  if  there  be  here  an  “  error,”  it  belongs  to  this  author ;  for  not  one  of  these 
passages  relates  to  the  temple-mount,  as  such;  but  all  of  them  to  the  whole 
city,  as  usually  called  Mount  Zion. 

»  Isa.  22:  9,  10.  *  Isa.  29:  I. 

’  1  Macc.  2:  31  kv  'lepovaa^^fi.  7r6?.ct  ^avtd.  14:  36  Tovg  iv  ry  iroTiei  Aavtd 
Toi)g  kv  ’hpovaa^Tjfi. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  VII.  3.  2  init.  Repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  same  paragraph, 
s  1  Macc.  1:  33.  7:  32.  Compare  ib.  13:  49.  14:  36. 

«  Jos.  Antt.  VII.  14.  5.  MK.  1:33,38 
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said,  that  “  he  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,”  or,  lit¬ 
erally,  the  upper  out-flow  (Hsia)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  “and 
brought  it  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.”i  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  said  of  the  same  king,  that  “  he  took  counsel  with  his  princes 
and  his  mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which 
were  without  the  city ; — and  there  was  gathered  much  people  to¬ 
gether,  who  stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the  brook  that  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  why  should  the  kings  of 
Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  ?”2  In  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus  also  we  are  told,  that  “  Hezekiah  strengthened 
his  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  of  it ;  he  dug  with 
iron  into  the  rock,  and  built  fountains  for  the  waters.^ 

From  all  these  passages  it  is  certainly  the  obvious  conclusion, 
that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  Gihon  on  the  west  of  the 
city ;  which  was  “  stopped,”  or  covered  over,  by  Hezekiah,  and 
its  waters  brought  down  by  subterranean  channels  into  the  city. 
Before  that  time  they  would  naturally  have  flowed  off*  through 
the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  and  may  thus  have  formed  the  “  brook,” 
which  was  stopped  at  the  same  time.^ 

The  probability  of  this  view  is  evinced  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Pools  of  Solomon,  so  called,  beyond  Bethlehem.  Those  three 
immense  reservoirs  lie  one  below  another  in  a  small  valley ;  and 
are  partially  fed  from  a  fountain  about  forty  rods  distant  from 
the  upper  one.  This  fountain  springs  up  in  subterranean 
chambers,  to  which  the  only  access  is  by  a  narrow  well  twelve 
feet  deep ;  and  from  thence  the  water  is  carried  by  a  channel 
under  ground  to  the  reservoirs.^  In  some  such  way,  Hezekiah 
may  easily  have  concealed  the  fountain  Gihon  on  the  west  of  the 
city.  Further  down  in  the  same  basin  and  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
great  reservoirs  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pool  may  in  time  of 
peace  have  been  fed  from  it ;  while  in  time  of  war  its  waters 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  enemy  and  distributed  in  the  city 
by  subterranean  channels  to  various  reservoirs  and  fountains. 
The  pool  of  Hezekiah,  now  so  called,  the  Amygdalon  of  Jose¬ 
phus,  was  probably  one ;  and  the  fountain  under  or  near  the 

»  2  Chron.  32;  30.  See  also  2  Chron.  33:  14.  »  2  Chron.  32:  3,  4. 

*  Eccles.  48:  17  [19],  Cod.  Alexandr. 

^  If  we  may  suppose  that  the  fountain  Gihon,  lying  in  the  basin  which 
forms  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  gave  its  name  to  that  basin  generally, 
then  we  can  see  why  Solomon  is  said  to  have  been  brought  down  from  Zion  to 
Gihon. 

‘  See  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  104—107. 
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Haranl  may  have  been  another.^  Josephus  likewise  speaks  of 
the  gate  by  which  water  was  brought  in  {eia^xto  led  hi)  for  the 
tower  Hippicus ;  and  of  an  aqueduct  {evQinog)  connected  with 
Herod’s  palace  on  Zion  2  At  any  rate,  no  running  water  could 
have  been  introduced  upon  Zion,  except  from  a  fountain  or  res¬ 
ervoir  on  the  west  side  of  the  city ;  and  this  fountain  was  Gihon. 

Such  is  the  view  respecting  Gihon,  which  I  have  elsewhere 
taken,3  and  the  general  correctness  of  it  has  since  been  singular¬ 
ly  attested  by  the  actual  discovery  of  an  “  immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edifice 
is  situated  near  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  a  short  distance  east 
of  Hippicus ;  and  it  therefore  occupies  in  part  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Herod,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  an  aqueduct  was 
connected.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the  workmen  at  the  depth  of 
more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the  roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber 
of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair,  resting  upon  the  rock. 
Within  were  steps  leading  down  to  a  solid  mass  of  stone-work, 
covering  a  channel  the  bottom  of  which  was  lower  than  the  floor 
of  the  chamber ;  and  this  proved  to  be  “  an  immense  conduit, 
partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  when  this  was  not  the  case 
it  was  solidly  built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  face 
with  a  hard  coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was 
covered  over  with  large  stones.  . . .  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct 
was  east  and  west.”  Mr.  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for 
more  than  two  hundred  feet.  He  says  further :  “  The  question 
naturally  arises,  what  could  this  chamber  and  aqueduct  have 
been  for  ?  There  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  pure 
water ;  and  this  is  proved  by  there  being  several  apertures  open¬ 
ing  from  the  streets  at  distant  intervals.  The  aqueduct  was 
nearly  level,  the  fall  being  so  slight  as  to  allow  the  water  to  remain 
level ;  so  that  by  means  of  a  line  and  bucket  water  could  at  any 
time  be  procured.  The  chamber  was  evidently  a  reservoir,  to 
which,  at  some  period,  access  was  had  by  a  flight  of  steps. . . . 
The  aqueduct  bears  incontestible  proof  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  vaulted  chamber.’’^ 

*  Bibl.  Res.  1.  p.  487  sq.  See  above,  p.  448. — Bibl.  Rea.  I.  p.  508  sq.  Bib- 
lioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  24  sq. 

®  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  7.  3.  See  above,  pp.  447,  449. — Jos.  B.  J.  II.  17.  9. 

®  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  512  sq. 

*  Mr.  Johns  in  Bartlett’s  Walks,  Ed.  2.  pp.  82 — 84.  See  also  “The  Angli- 
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That  this  subterranean  channel  was  indeed  an  aqueduct,  as 
the  architect  supposes,  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  description.  ■ 
The  cutting  into  the  rock,  the  cement  upon  the  other  pdrtions, 
the  occasional  apertures  above,  as  well  as  the  vaulted  chambeir 
with  steps,  all  show  it  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  trans-' 
mission  of  living  water.*  As  an  aqueduct,  it  could  have  beett 
supplied  only  from  a  source  on  the  west  of  the  city.  Assuming, 
then,  that  such  was  the  position  of  Gihort,  we  find  the  languagd 
©f  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Hezekiah’s  works  as  aboVd 
quoted,  and  likewise  the  notice  of  Josephus,  exactly  borne  out 
by  the  ancient  remains  still  extant.  Hezekiah,  it  is  said,  “  made 
a  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city and  also 
“he  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it 
straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.”  Josephus 
mentions  too  the  existence  of  an  aqueduct  on  Zion,  precisely 
where  one  is  now  found ;  and  his  pool  Amygdalon  is  that  usually 
and  with  good  reason  regarded  as  Hezekiah’s.^ 

In  opposition  to  this  series  of  clear  and  connected  testimony^ 
it  is  now  proposed  to  transfer  the  fountain  of  Gihon  and  (he  uppctt 
pool  to  “  the  north  side  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  tombs  of  thd 
Kings.”3  Of  all  the  points  of  evidence  advanced  in  support  of 
this  view,  only  one  is  tenable ;  and  even  that  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question.  I  refer  to  the  “  common  report  among  the  natives, 
that  there  is  a  spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  without  the  city, 
where,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear  near  to  the  ground,  the 
trickling  or  murmur  of  a  subterranean  water-course  can  be  heard ; 
but  only  at  night.”^  Let  it  now  be  true,  that  such  a  water-course 
does  actually  exist ;  this  does  not  show  it  to  be  Gihon  nor  to 
come  from  Gihon.  The  other  points  brought  forward  are  mere 

can  Cathedral  Church  on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W.  Johns,  Architect.”  pp.  9, 
10. 

*  Yet  the  author  of  the  “  Holy  City”  speaks  of  it  slightingly  as  “  a  sewer, 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  Zion p.  276.  As  an  aqueduct,  it  is  greatly  in 
the  way  of  his  speculations. 

*  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  No.  I.  p.  200,  1  remarked,  that  the  bringing 
of  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  west  upon  Mount  Zion  “  involves  a  physical 
impossibility,  unless  by  a  lolly  aqueduct  or  arches.”  This  had  reference,  of 
course,  to  a  channel  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  a  subterranean 
channel,  like  that  since  discovered,  lying  about  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
present  level  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  certainly  involves  no  such  impossibility. 
At  that  time  no  one  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a  channel. 

®  Holy  City,  p.  400.  The  Memoir  of  Schultz  places  Gihon  in  the  basin  west 
of  the  city ;  p.  79. 

*  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  28.  H.  City,  p.  390. 
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assumptions  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Fuller’s  field  and  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians ;  the  former  of  which  is  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  and  the  latter  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus.' 
The  character  of  the  ground  too  is  at  variance  with  any  such 
theory ;  and  one  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  is  ab¬ 
solutely  fatal  to  it,  namely,  that  Hezekiah  brought  the  water  of 
Gihon  “  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David.”  From  the 
vicinity  of  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  water  could  be 
brought  (if  at  all)  only  to  the  north  side  of  the  Holy  City;  not 
even  according  to  the  distorted  Plan  of  the  author  in  question.^ 

VIII. 

TJie  earliest  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  was  the  present  Damascus 

Gate  ;  which  was  so  called  from  the  tradition  as  to  the  place  of 

Stephen! s  martyrdom  on  tlce  north  of  the  dty. 

The  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  present  Damascus 
gate,  by  all  writers  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  earliest  is  Adamnanus,  who  records  the  information  received 
by  him  from  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697 ;  he  enumerates  in  all  six 
gates,  beginning  with  that  of  David  or  the  Y&fa  gate,  and  nam¬ 
ing  St.  Stephen’s  as  the  third?  Then  follow  the  notices  of  the 

*  H.  City,  pp.  392,  393. — Jos.  B.  J.  V.  12.  2. — See  more  further  on. 

*  On  his  Flan  Mr.  Williams  represents  the  second  wall  of  Josephus  as  making 
on  the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  a  narrow  horn-like  circuit  or  projection,  in 
order  to  take  in  the  hill  of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  It  is  apparently 
on  the  strength  of  this,  that  he  seems  to  reckon  the  Damascus  gate  as  on  the 
west  side  of  the  ancient  city  !  H.  City,  Plan ;  comp.  p.  400. 

®  Adamn.  1. 1,  “Portas  bis  ternas,  quarum  per  circuitum  civitatis  ordo  sic 
ponitur :  1.  Porta  David  ad  occidentalern  partem  montis  Sion.  2.  Porta  villae 
Fullonis.  3.  Porta  S.  Stephaiii.  4.  Porta  Benjamin.  5.  Portula,  hoc  est 
parvula  porta ;  ab  hac  per  gradus  ad  vallem  Josaphat  descenditur.  6.  Ports 
Tecuitis.”  Here  the  “  porta  David”  is  unquestionably  the  present  Yafa  gate; 
and  the  next,  “  Porta  villae  Fullonis,”  was  obviously  so  called  from  the  “ful¬ 
ler’s  field”  of  Is.  7:  3,  which  was  rightly  held  to  lie  on  the  west  of  the  city; 
Brocardus  c.  VIII.  fin.  This  gate  therefore  was  on  the  northwest  part  of  the 
present  city  ;  where  Brocardus  also  says  there  was  a  gate  in  his  day  called 
“  Porta  judiciaria,”  over  against  the  interior  traditional  gateway  of  that  name, 
and  leading  to  Shiloh  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.  Then  follows  the  gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  identical  with  the  present  Damascus  gate.  After  this  we  have 
the  “  Porta  Benjamin,”  now  Herod’s  gate;  and  then  the  “Portula,”  or  little 
gate,  from  which  steps  descended  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  again 
is  from  this  circumstance  a  fixed  point;  and  can  only  be  the  gate  on  the  east, 
the  modern  St.  Stephen’s,  which  alone  leads  down  into  the  valley.  Reckoning 
therefore  either  way,  the  identity  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  gate  of  Arculfus  with 
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historians  of  the  crusades ;  including  the  definite  specification  of 
Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283,  who  likewise  sets  the  gate  David 
first,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen  third  in  the  series ;  and  so  too  the 
accounts  of  later  travellers.!  In  all  these  the  name  of  this  gate 
stands  in  connection  with  the  traditional  place  of  Stephen’s  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ;  which  was  early  shown  on  the  north  of  the  city  at  the 
distance  of  a  furlong  from  the  present  gate  where  too  stood  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  martyr,  with  which  also  a  monastery  was 
connected.3  in  the  time  of  Rudolf  of  Suchem  (1336 — 50)  these 
edifices  had  already  disappeared'* 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all 
travellers  with  one  accord  speak  of  the  name  of  St.  Stephen  as 
applied  to  the  gate  on  the  eoat  side  of  the  city,  and  to  that  only ; 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day .5  During  the  intervening  cen¬ 
tury  the  tradition  had  undergone  a  change  ;  but  in  what  way,  or 
on  what  grounds,  history  is  silent.  It  is  a  signal  instance  of  such 
mutation ;  and  in  so  far  serves,  as  we  shall  see,  to  awaken  or 
confirm  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  other  like  examples. 

The  account  of  Stephen’s  death  in  the  book  of  Acts  affords  no 
hint  of  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  except  where  it  is  said  that 
they  “  cast  him  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him,”®  The  spot  form- 

the  Damascus  gate,  is  evident. — The  German  writer  denies  this  identity,  ap¬ 
parently  overlooking  the  testimony  of  Brocardus  to  a  gate  on  the  northwest, 
and  also  the  steps  leading  down  into  the  valley  on  the  east ;  and  misled  further 
by  a  fanciful  etymology,  by  which  he  would  regard  the  modern  Arabic  name 
of  Herod’s  gate  (ez-Zahary,  the  flowery)  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name 
Steplien  (Zre^avog,  a  garland,  crown).  In  this  way  he  admits  two  changes  of 
the  tradition.  Schultz,  pp.  51, 52,  118. 

*  Will,  Tyr.  VTll.  5,  “porta  quae  hodie  dicitur  Sancti  Stephani,  quae  ad 
Aquilonem  respicit.”  VIII.  6.  IX.  19.  Gesta  Dei,  etc.  572.  Brocardus  c, 
VIII.  fin.  Marin.  Sanut.  III.  14.  8.  Descr.  of  Jerusalem  in  15th  cent,  in 
Schultz,  pp.  Ill,  112,  113,  118. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  VIII.  2.  “a  Septentrione  ubi  usque  hodie  locus  in  quo  proto¬ 
martyr  Stephanus  a  Judaeis  lapidatus.”  Gesta  Dei,  etc.  p.  572.  Brocardus  c. 
VIII.  fin.  “por<o  S.  Stephani,  qui  extra  earn  lapidatus  fuit.”  Rudolf  of  Suchem 
in  Reissb.  des  h.  Landes,  p.  846. — Tillemont  Momoires  pour  servir,  etc.  II.  p.  24. 

®  Gesta  Dei,  etc.  p.  572.  Jac.  de  Vitriac.  63.  p.  1081. — Tillemont  1.  c.  p,  24. 
See  also  for  the  monastery  two  documents  of  A.  D.  1157  and  1162,  cited  by 
Schultz,  App.  p.  118. 

*  Rudolf  of  Suchem  1.  c.  p.  846. 

*  So  in  the  Journals  of  Steph.  v.  Gumpenberg,  A.  D.  1449  ;  Tucher,  A,  D. 
1479;  Breydenbach  and  F.  Fabri,  A.  D.  1483,  etc.  See  Reissb.  des  h.  Landes, 
p.  444,  66.5,  111,  252. — Sir  John  Maundeville  about  A.  D.  1325,  speaks  already 
of  a  church  of  St.  Stephen  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat;  p.  80,  The  tradition  had  begun  to  waver. 

*  Acts  7:  58. 
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prly  pointed  out,  and  decorated  with  a  church  and  monastery, 
was  beyond  all  doubt  within  the  circuit  of  the  third  wall  at  the 
time  of  Stephen’s  death,  and  therefore  within  the  city  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Josephus.  Of  course,  it  was  not  the  true  spot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  Yet  there  existed  in  behalf  of 
it  a  traditional  authority  so  strong,  that  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment,  as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  such  tradition  in  general. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be  re¬ 
vealed,  and  his  body  recovered,  at  a  village  called  Caphar-Gamala 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  415.  On  Friday  the  3d 
day  of  December  in  that  year,  at  evening,  Lucian  the  priest  of  that 
place  saw  in  a  dream  or  vision  an  old  man  coming  to  him,  who 
made  himself  known  as  the  Gamaliel  of  the  book  of  Acts,  and 
informed  him,  that  after  Stephen  had  been  stoned  before  the 
north  gate  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  body  left  for  a  day  and  night  as 
a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds,  (though  none  touched  it,)  he  himself, 
being  at  heart  a  Christian,  had  caused  the  corpse  to  be  deposited 
in  his  own  tomb  at  Caphar-Gamala,  where  the  body  now  lay; 
as  also  the  bodies  of  Nicodemus  and  of  himself  and  son.  All 
this  Lucian  was  to  make  known  to  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
On  awaking,  Lucian  had  doubts  as  to  the  vision ;  and  betook 
himself  to  prayer  and  fasting.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  two 
following  Fridays  the  same  vision  was  repeated.  His  doubts 
being  now  removed,  Lucian  repaired  to  the  bishop ;  and  received 
his  orders  to  make  the  necessary  search.  This  was  done  with 
the  help  of  a  further  vision  to  another  monk ;  and  the  bodies 
were  found  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed.  On  opening  the 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  there  was  an 
earthquake ;  an  odour  of  extreme  fragrance  was  diffused ;  and 
several  sick  persons  were  healed.  A  week  later  the  bones  of  the 
martyr  were  transferred  with  great  solemnity  to  Jerusalem,  and 
deposited  for  the  time  being  in  the  church  on  Zion.  In  the  same 
hour  there  fell  great  rain,  which  put  an  end  to  the  extreme 
drought.  The  bones  of  the  saint  were  afterwards  removed  to  a 
magnificent  church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger ;  which  was  many  years  in  building  and  was  dedica¬ 
ted  in  A.  D.  460.  A  monastery  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  it.  The  empress  resided  long,  and  at  length  died,  in  Pales- 
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tine ;  and  her  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  tomb  in  the  same 
church.^ 

The  relation  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of  St. 
Stephen,  from  which  the  above  account  is  extracted,  was  written 
by  Lucian  himself;  and  the  authority  of  it  is  attested  by  St. 
Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and  later  ages,  and  also 
by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a  well  known  writer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century,  whose  work  was  continued  by  Jerome.2 
Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to  the  many  miracles  wrought 
by  relics  of  the  saint,  which  were  possessed  by  his  own  church  at 
Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  the  neighbouring  churches  at  Calarae  and 
Uzal.3  Indeed,  this  recovery  of  the  body  of  the  protomartyr,  with 
the  miracles  that  followed,  was  the  great  event  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks  of  it  as  most 
extraordinary  and  wholly  divine 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  narra¬ 
tive,  because  they  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both,  in 
the  alleged  facts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.^  The  finding  of 
ihe  body  of  Stephen  claims  to  have  been  a  matter  of  revelation. 
The  transfer  of  his  bones  to  Jerusalem  was  the  occasion  of  seek¬ 
ing  out  and  consecrating  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  as  the  fitting 
site  of  his  subsequent  sepulture.  Whether  there  existed  pre¬ 
viously  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  spot  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  evidence  and  the  probability 
on  this  point  are  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the 

*  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  see  Tilleinont  Memoires  pour  servir,etc.  Tom.  II.  p.  24.  Also  his 
Histoire  des  Empereurs,  Torn.  VI.  p. 

*  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  .Augustini  Opera  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  VII. 
Appendix.  Prefixed  to  it  are  some  of  the  testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that 
of  Gennadius,  as  well  as  references  to  later  writers.  Augustine  in  one  place, 
speaking  of  Stephen,  says:  “Hujus  corpus  ex  illo  usque  ad  ista  tempora 
latuit;  nuper  autem  apparuit,  sicut  solent  appareie  sanctorum  corpora  martyr- 
urn,  revelatione  Dei,  quando  placuit  Creatori. — Verum  autem  revelatum  fuit 
ei,  qui  res  ipsas  inventas  monstravit.”  Sermo  318.  no.  1.  The  words  of  Gen¬ 
nadius  are  as  follows  :  “  Lucianus  presbyter,  vir  sanctus,  cui  revelavit  Deus, 
teniporibus  Honorii  et  Theodosii  Augusiorum,  locum  sepulcri  et  reliquiarum 
corporis  S.  Stephani  martyris  primi,  scripsit  ipsatn  revelationem  ad  omnium 
ecclesiarum  personas,  Graeco  sermone  de  illustrih.  Viris.  Only  the  Latin 
version  is  now  extant  in  various  recensions. 

*  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  XXII.  10 — 22. 

*  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eecl.  IV.  16.  *  See  in  Bibl.  Res.  II.  pp.  12 — 16. 

VoL.  III.  No.  12. 
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Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  scene  of  an 
event  so  important  to  the  whole  church  as  the  death  of  the  first 
martyr,  connected  as  it  was  so  signally  with  the  history  of  the 
illustrious  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  should  in  so  short  a  time  have 
been  forgotten  among  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  those  of 
the  whole  world  who  flocked  thither  as  pilgrims.  At  any  rate, 
the  empress  Eudocia,  who  lived  for  years  in  the  Holy  City, 
would  not  have  lavished  her  treasures  to  erect  a  church  upon  a 
site,  which  she  and  her  spiritual  advisers  did  not  know  to  be  the 
true  one.  The  people  and  the  clergy  residing  on  the  spot  must 
have  known  the  place ;  at  least  they  were  much  more  likely  to 
know  it  than  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  than  any  “  partial 
witness  of  the  nineteenth  century For  ten  centuries,  too,  this 
was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned  belief 
of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes;  yea,  of 
the  church  univeisal.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  this  venerated  spot  could  not  have 
been  the  true  site  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  whole  church  had  abandoned  the  former  belief,  and 
transferred  the  place  of  martyrdom  to  the  east  side  of  the  Holy 
City. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  element  of  testimony  is 
wanting  in  this  case,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre?  What  element  is  here  less  weighty  and  convincing?  If 
in  the  one  case  there  probably  existed  an  earlier  tradition  as  to 
the  spot;  just  so  likewise  in  the  other.  If  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  cross  were  of  any  avail ;  just  so  Lucian’s  thrice  repeated 
vision  and  the  miracles  of  healing,  which  are  far  more  strongly 
attested  than  those  of  the  cross.  If  a  splendid  church  erected  by 
an  empress  demonstrates  the  true  site  of  the  Sepulchre;  so  too 
here  in  like  manner  it  marks  the  true  place  of  martyrdom.  If 
further  the  general  consent  and  belief  of  the  whole  church  avail 
anything  in  behalf  of  the  one ;  still  more  must  they  avail  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  other ;  for  in  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre 
doubts  existed  in  every  age,^  while  as  to  the  spot  of  Stephen’s 
suflerings  no  doubt  was  ever  expressed.  Yet  after  ten  centuries 
the  one  tradition  comes  to  an  end ;  while  the  other  still  exists 
for  five  centuries  more  ;  and  this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now 

*  All  these  are  main  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  alleged  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  They  apply  here  with  at  least  equal  force. 

®  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  65.  So  too  pope  Gregory  the  Great  (ob.  604)  makes  Jeru¬ 
salem  transmigrate  in  order  to  save  the  present  site  ;  Homil.  in  Evang.  39.  init. 
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urged  as  its  highest  claim  to  be  received  with  an  undoubting 
faith.  It  might  be  hard  to  assign  a  reason,  why  a  thousand  years 
of  universal  undonbting  faith  should  not  afford  an  equal  claim  ; 
or  how  five  additional  centuries  can  add  strength  to  the  evidence. 

Is  the  latter  now  better  attested  ?  is  it  more  clear,  more  consis* 
tent,  more  convincing,  than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

A  further  question  arises  here,  in  respect  to  these  two  tradi¬ 
tions  of  high  and  almost  equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  churches,  and  both  running  on  together  with  equal  credit 
and  like  nndoubting  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why 
should  it  be,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  “  the  one  should  be 
taken  and  the  other  left  ?”  Why  should  the  one  be  discarded, 
and  the  other  increase  in  strength  and  high  pretension  ?  I  fear 
no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  this  inquiry ;  unless  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  different  fortunes  of  the  churches  and  convents 
connected  with  each  spot.  The  church  and  convent  of  St 
Stephen,  which  still  existed  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  were 
on  the  north  of  the  present  city  ;  were  consequently  exposed  to 
the  havoc  and  desolation  of  besieging  Muhammedan  armies ;  and 
had  wliolly  disappeared  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
church  and  convents  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  ever  been  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,’ and  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  same  oc¬ 
casions  of  desolation ;  and  although  the  church  has  been  several 
times  wantonly  destroyed,  yet  there  has  ever  existed  for  it  so 
deep  an  interest  throughout  Christendom,  as  to  render  the  im¬ 
mediate  rebuilding  of  it  a  matter  of  no  difficult  accomplishment. 
Thus  it  has  remained  the  central  point,  not  only  of  intense  affec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  put  faith  in  its  claims,  but  also  of  a 
mass  of  traditions,  of  legends,  of  rites,  of  ceremonies,  of  Greek 
fire,  and  the  like.  The  same  interest  was  not  felt  throughout 
Christendom  to  rebuild  the  edifices  on  the  place  of  Stephen’s 
martyrdom ;  and  therefore,  when  those  edifices  had  disappeared ; 
when  the  splendour  and  the  ceremonies  and  the  monks  were  no 
more ;  then  the  tradition  was  forgotten.  Had  all  these  continued 
unto  the  present  day,  affording  still  to  the  tradition  “  a  local  habi¬ 
tation,”  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen  would  even  now  be  found,  as  of  yore,  upon  the  north  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

'  Churches  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen  were  frequent ;  there  were  not  less 
than  nine  in  Constantinople  alone.  An  earlier  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  Jeiusaleni ;  Tillemont  Memoires,  etc.  II.  p.  24.  Others  would 
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Here  then  we  have  two  local  and  similar  traditions,  both  rest¬ 
ing  upon  like  testimony  and  like  authority,  both  received  by  the 
whole  church  with  equal  faith  for  a  thousand  years  ;  when  the 
one  is  silently  dropped  by  the  whole  church,  and  the  other  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  be  held  fast  by  multitudes.  When  the  former  was 
laid  aside,  was  not  “  the  credit  of  the  whole  church  for  a  thousand 
years  in  some  measure  involved  in  the  question  ?”i  Has  any 
one  therefore  ever  undertaken  to  overturn  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City,  to  remove  mountains,  to  efface  vallies,  to  run  curves 
and  sharp  angles  and  zigzags  in  the  ancient  outer  wall,  in  order 
to  bring  the  spot  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom  outside,*of  the  former 
city,  and  thus  save  the  credit  of  the  church  ?  Has  any  one  ever 
charged  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  that  day  with  being  “  partial 
witnesses  of  the  fourteenth  century  ?”2  Have  they  ever  been 
held  up  as  “  the  wwbelieving  array, ”3  because  they  abandoned  a 
tradition  which  the  whole  church  had  received  ?  No  such  thing. 
Nowadays  it  is  only  “  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  the  site  of  the 
protomartyr’s  sufferings  was  found  for  many  years  without  the 
Damascus  gate ;  .  .  .  and  what  is  more  procoking  is,  that  the 
empress  Eudocia  erected  a  large  church  to  the  memory  of  this 
saint,  at  the  supposed  place  of  his  martyrdom  without  the  Da¬ 
mascus  gate,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  !”4 

Such  is  the  consistency  of  Protestant  writers  at  the  present 
day,  who  gird  themselves  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  while  the  existence  of  a  like  tradition  as  to 
the  place  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom,  equally  received  by  the  church 
for  a  thousand  years  and  then  dropped,  is  to  them  at  most  un- 
happy  2Lndi provoking !  Are  they  not  aware,  that  in  thus  admit¬ 
ting  the  facts  of  the  latter  case,  they  destroy  at  once  the  whole 
foundation  and  fabric  of  their  argument  in  the  former? 

Here  then  we  find  another  striking  example,  illustrating  the 
general  principle  which  I  have  elsewhere  laid  down  upon  this 
subject,  viz.  “  That  all  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  an¬ 
cient  places  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine, 


naturally  be  built  afterwaids  ;  and  Sir  John  Maundeville  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of  one  such  “  anent”  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
on  the  east  of  the  city  ;  Travels,  p.  dO.  This  church  was  probably  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  attracting  thither  the  tradition  as  to  the  ;>/«cc  of  martyrdom,  after  the 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 

‘  H.  City,  p.  2o4.  *  Ibid.  Pref.  p.  vii.  ^  Ibid.  Pref.  p.  ix. 

♦  H.  City,  p.  364.  The  writer  pronounces  \t  unhappy,  “  because,  but  for  this 
fact,  there  would  be  little  dilBculty  in  fixing  it  [the  place  of  martyrdom]  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bears  his  name  !” 
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is  of  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances 
known  to  us  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  other  contemporary  tes¬ 
timony.”^ 

IX. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  following  remarks  have  reference  to  some  other  miscella¬ 
neous  points  of  topography  in  and  around  the  Holy  City,  as  to  which 
I  may  differ  from  the  views  expressed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  writers  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  not  understand  me  as  assenting  to  various 
other  positions  taken  in  those  volumes,  merely  because  I  do  not 
deem  it  important  to  discuss  them. 

I.  Tomb  of  Helena.  I  have  elsewhere  brought  forward  evi¬ 
dence  to  show,  that  the  remarkable  sepulchral  excavation  near 
Jerusalem,  usually  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  most 
probably  the  identical  monument  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as 
the  Tomb  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.2  The  main  points  of 
evidence  are,  that  Josephus  in  one  passage  describes  the  tomb 
of  Helena  as  constructed  with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of 
three  stadia  from  the  city,  and  in  another  place  speaks  of  it  as 
overagainst  the  northern  gate  of  the  city  where  Titus  approached 
to  reconnoitre  and  that  Eusebius  also  mentions  the  pyramids 
or  cippi  {(TTtjXai),  while  Jerome  relates  of  Paula  that  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  city  from  the  north  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  lay 
upon  the  left  or  east.^  Now  as  Paula  came  from  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
the  modern  Tuleil  el-Fiil,  she  could  onlf  have  reached  the  city 
by  the  great  northern  road,  which  must  always  have  occupied 
very  nearly  the  same  line  as  at  present.  These  accounts  then 
are  exceedingly  definite.  The  tomb  of  Helena  was  three  stadia 
north  of  the  third  or  outer  wall  of  the  city,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Gibeah.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  position  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern 
road,  somewhat  more  than  half  an  English  mile  or  nearly  five 
Roman  stadia  from  the  Damascus  gate,  anciently  a  gate  of  the 
second  wall.  The  third  wall  ran,  as  we  know,  further  towards 
the  north ;  but  of  its  exact  course  we  are  not  informed.  If  then 


>  Bibl.  Res.  1.  p.  374.  *  Bibl.  Res.  1.  p.  536  sq. 

^  Jos.  Antt.  XX.  4.  3.  B.  J.  V.2. 2.  Josephus  mentions  the  same  tomb 
in  two  other  places ;  B.  J.  V.  3.  3.  V.  4.  2. 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  11. 12. — “Ad  laevam  mausoleo  Helenae  derelicto, — in- 
gressa  est  Jerusoljmam  urbam  Hieron.  Epit.  PauIae,Opp.  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  673. 
ed.  Martianay. 
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this  sepulchre  is  not  that  of  Helena,  still  the  latter  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  the  Greek 
writer  Pausauias  describes  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  especially  on  account  of  the 
mechanism  of  its  doors.  i  All  this  again  is  applicable  to  nothing 
around  Jerusalem,  except  the  sepulchral  monument  in  question 
and  its  former  sculptured  doors,  now  broken  down.  This  circum¬ 
stance  likewise  goes  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  mausoleum 
with  that  of  Helena. 

This  result  is  not  acceded  to  by  tlie  German  writer,  who  sup¬ 
poses  himself  to  have  discovered  the  sepulchre  of  Helena  on  the 
northwest  of  the  present  city,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  site' 
of  the  ancient  tower  Pset)hinos.2  “  Here  are  two  large  sepulchres 
hewn  in  the  rock ;  and  three  heaps  of  ruins,  which  may  possibly 
{mogUcher  Weise)  come  from  the  three  pyramids  which  marked 
the  sepulchre.”  He  does  not  further  describe  the  tombs.  But  it 
seems  obvious,  that  they  do  not  in  any  degree  correspond  to  the 
account  of  Pausauias  ;  while  such  a  position  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  express  testimony  of  Jerome,  that  the  tomb  of  Helena 
was  on  the  easi  of  the  great  northern  road. 

The  three  pyramids  or  ste/ae  were  probably  cippi  of  a  slende  r 
pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground  over  the  portal,  not 
unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs  at 
Petra.3 

11.  The  Fuller’s  Field.  This  spot  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  on  two  occa^ons ;  once  where  Isaiah  is  directed  to 
go  forth  to  meet  Ahaz  “  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller’s  field  and  again  when 
Kabshakeh  and  his  companions  “  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller’s  field.’’^  Until  recently  this 
field  has  always  and  justly  been  held  to  lie  upon  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  where  there  still  exists  an  “  upper  pool”  of  high  antiquity, 
from  which  water  is  even  now  brought  into  the  city  by  a  conduit ; 
and  where  too,  as  we  know,  there  was  “  an  upper  water-course 
of  Gihon,”  which  Hezekiah  brought  “  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David.”®  Near  this  pool  or  conduit  the  fullers 
(strictly  washers  or  cleansers  of  woollen  garments)^  apparently 

*  Pausan.  Graeciae  Descr.  Vlll.  16.  See  Bibl.  Res.  f.  pp.  537,  569. 

*  Schultz,  p.65.  *  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  515;  comp.  p.510. 

<  Is.  7:  3.  »  2  Kings  18:  17.  Is.  36:  2. 

®  2  Chr.  32:  30.  See  above,  p.  637. 

’  See  Mark  8:  3.  Winer  Realw.  art.  Walker, 
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plied  their  trade,  and  spread  out  the  garments  thus  cleansed  to 
dry  upon  the  ground,  near  by  the  great  road  leading  from  the 
western  gate  to  Joppa.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
said  to  exist  at  the  present  day.i 

The  next  notice  of  the  spot  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
merely  say  that  it  was  seen  in  their  day  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.*  In  Adamnanus,  A.  D.  697,  we  find  mention  of  the  Porta 
ViUae  FuUonis  in  the  west  wall  of  the  city,  so  named  obviously 
in  reference  to  this  field  ;  which  Brocardus  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  expressly  places  on  the  west,  outside  of  the  gate  leading  to 
Hebron  and  Joppa.3  Now  since  it  appears  from  the  Scriptural 
passages  quoted,  that  this  field  was  on  the  west  of  the  city ;  and 
Adamnanus  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  Brocardus 
in  the  thirteenth,  both  recognize  it  as  in  the  same  quarter ;  we 
may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  such  was  also  the  position 
in  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  knew  it  in  the  fourth  century. 
We  thus  obtain  a  series  of  testimony,  coincident  with  that  of 
Scripture,  down  through  niany  later  centuries. 

The  only  possible  ground  for  attempting  to  transfer  the  site  of 
this  field  to  the  north  of  the  city,  as  has  been  done  of  late,  is  the 
suggestion  of  a  connection  between  it  and  the  Fuller’s  monu¬ 
ment,  which  stood  at  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  new 
city,  where  the  third  or  outer  wall  came  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron.4  We  are  told  that  “it  seems  natural  to  connect  the 
Fuller’s  monument  with  the  Fuller’s  field.”^  It  may  “seem 
natural;”  but  it  is  just  as  natural  not  thus  to  connect  them,  nor  is 
it  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary ;  especially  when  this  must 
have  the  further  effect  of  transferring  from  the  west  to  the  north, 
not  only  the  Fuller’s  field,  but  likewise  the  fountain  Gihon  and 
the  upper  pool  with  its  conduit;  contrary  to  the  facts  of  history, 
to  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.® 

III.  Camp  of  the  Assyrians.  This  is  twice  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  only  by  him,  as  the  place  where  Titus  pitched  his 

‘  In  1838  we  saw  persons  washing  garments  at  the  upper  pool,  and  the 
ground  for  some  distance  around  was  covered  with  the  clothes  spread  out.  The 
same  was  the  case,  once  at  least,  at  the  fountain  of  Siloam ;  and  also  at  the  well 
near  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

*  Onomast.  art.  .^ger  FuUonis. 

*  See  above,  p.  638.  n.3.  Brocardus,  c.  VIII.  fin.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  5.  2. 

*  H.  City,  p.  392.  So  too  Hitzig,  in  his  Comm,  on  Is,  7:  3. — Schultz  con¬ 
nects  the  Porta  Villae  FuUonis  with  the  Fuller’s  monument ;  but  places  the 
Fuller’s  field  rightly  on  the  west;  pp.  51,  84. 

6  See  above,  p.  637,  638. 
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own  camp  within  the  new  city,  after  having  broken  through  the 
third  or  outer  wall,  and  before  making  his  assault  on  the  second 
wall.i  The  spot  is  sometimes  assumed  as  identical  with  that 
where  Rabshakeh  and  the  Assyrian  host  sent  by  Sennacherib  are 
supposed  to  have  “  stood,”  while  he  communed  with  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  Hezekiah,  viz.  “  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller’s  field.”^  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
German  writer  fixes  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  present  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Latin  convent* 
This  assumed  identity,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.  Against 
it  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact,  that  the  city  was  more  than 
once  invested  by  an  Assyrian  host ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  should  be  taken  as  the  camp  of  Sennacherib’s  army, 
rather  than  of  another.^  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  camp  be 
assumed  as  that  of  Sennacherib’s  host,  still  the  Scriptural  ac¬ 
count  goes  only  to  show,  that  the  colloquy  between  the  Assyrian 
general  and  Hezekiah’s  messengers  took  place  at  the  spot  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  not  that  the  troops  were  encamped  there.  In  seek¬ 
ing  therefore  for  the  true  site  of  the  camp  in  question,  we  must 
be  governed  solely  by  the  language  of  Josephus. 

Titus,  on  approaching  with  his  legions  from  the  north,  encamp¬ 
ed  first  on  Scopus  ;5  and  from  thence  levelled  the  ground  before 
the  walls  of  the  city,  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees  and  groves,  de¬ 
molishing  the  walls  and  hedges,  filling  up  the  hollows  and  chasms, 
and  cutting  away  the  ledges  of  rock.®  He  then  removed,  and 
with  one  division  of  his  troops  encamped  before  the  comer,  two 
stadia  from  the  wall,  over  against  the  tower  Psephinos,  “  where 
the  circuit  of  the  northern  wall  bent  round  upon  the  west  side.’” 
The  other  division  extended  itself  over  against  Hippicus,  in  like 
manner  two  stadia  distant  from  the  city ;  probably  on  the  level 
ground  south  of  the  upper  part  or  basin  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

>  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  7.  3.  V.  12.  2.  *  2  K.  18:  17.  Is.  36:  2.  See  above,  p.  646. 

3  Schultz,  p.  85  ;  comp.  p.  68.  The  author  of  the  “  Holy  City”  places  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  new  city,  at  the  Fuller’s 
monument,  near  the  Kidron ;  p.  393. 

<  Thus,  where  Manasseh  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Assyrians,  and  carried 
away  to  Babylon;  2  Chron.  33:  11.  It  maybe  that  “Assyrians”  is  here  a 
more  general  word  for  the  “  Chaldeans”  of  Babylon ;  since  this  use  of  the 
name  is  not  infrequent  in  the  later  books  ;  see  2  K.  23:  29.  Jer.  2:  18.  So  too 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  king  of  the  Assyrians,  Judith  1:  7,  11.  2:  1.  4: 1.  5: 1, 
etc.  Hence,  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  at  Jerusalem  might  with  equal  propri¬ 
ety  be  regarded  as  the  camp  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  or  any  other  Assyrian  or 
Chaldean  army. 

»  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  2.  3. 


«  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  3. 2. 


’  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  3.  5. 
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After  breaking  through  the  outer  wall  into  the  new  city,  Titus 
transferred  his  head-quarters  to  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  within 
the  same,  “  having  first  taken  possession  of  the  whole  interven¬ 
ing  tract  ndv  to  fiezalv)  quite  to  the  Kidron,  and  being 

still  out  of  the  reach  of  weapons  from  the  second  wall.”i  This 
language  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  spot  in  question  must 
have  been  in  the  western  part  of  the  new  city.  To  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  is  another  passage,  where  it  is  said  of  Titus,  that  having  be¬ 
gun  his  own  wall  “  from  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  where  his 
own  troops  now  lay,  he  carried  it  down  upon  the  lower  new  city 
[im  Ttjv  xaT(OTSQa>  KaivonoXiv  tjys),  and  thence  through  the  Kidron 
to  the  mount  of  Olives.”^  From  all  these  notices  it  seems  clear, 
that  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  so  called,  must  have  been  upon 
the  eastern  declivity  below  the  tower  Psephinos ;  and  far  enough 
towards  the  north  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  weapons  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  wall ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  did  not  vary  much 
from  the  line  of  the  present  northern  wall.3  Here,  in  the  north¬ 
western  quarter,  the  new  city  was  apparently  not  fully  built  up  ; 
and  thus  Titus  found  space  along  the  declivity  for  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  his  troops  within  the  city. 

IV.  Courses  of  various  Walls.  The  specifications  of  the 
German  writer  in  regard  to  the  courses  of  some  of  the  walls,  seem 
to  admit  of  further  investigation. 

1.  Third  or  outer  Wall.  The  general  course  of  this  wall  is 
rightly  given  upon  the  new  Plan  of  Eaepert,  so  far  as  the  ancient 
traces  of  it  extend  on  the  east  of  the  comer  tower  Psephinos. 
Beyond  this  point  the  Plan  represents  it  as  carried  northwards 
quite  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  the  latter  rans  east; 
and  then  as  following  the  brow  of  this  valley  down  to  the  city  ; 
thus  taking  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  the  other 
similar  sepulchres  in  that  quarter.^  This  course  is  laid  down  by 
the  German  writer  mainly  on  the  presumption,  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  sepulchre  of  Helena  in  another  spot,  on  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  city .5  But — to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  that 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  adjacent  sepulchres  should  all 
have  been  within  the  city — so  long  as  the  strong  proof  above  ad¬ 
duced  exists  to  show  that  the  main  sepulchre  in  question  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  mausoleum  of  Helena,  it  is  certain  that  the  third 
wall  could  not  have  made  so  great  a  circuit  towards  the  north. 


‘  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  7.  3.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  12.  2. 

®  See  above  p.  452.  *  See  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  534. 

‘  Schultz,  p.  62  sq.  See  above,  p.  645,  646. 
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Josephus  describes  its  course  from  Psephiiios  as  follows  -A  “  Thence 
it  was  carried  along  (xa^^xor)  over  against  the  tomb  of  Helena* 
and  being  prolonged  through  the  royal  caves,  it  turned  by  the  cor¬ 
ner  tower  at  the  Fuller’s  monument  so  called,  and,  joining  the  old 
enclosure,  terminated  at  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,”  This  lan¬ 
guage  necessarily  implies,  that  the  third  wall  left  the  tomb  of 
Helena  at  some  distance  on  the  outside. 

2.  Second  Wall.  From  the  ancient  gate  now  that  of  Damascus 
to  Antonia,  the  second  wall,  according  to  the  German  writer,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  present  wall ;  that  is,  it  ran  along  the 
northern  brow  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  as  understood  both  by  this  wri¬ 
ter  and  myself.2  But,  according  to  Josephus,  Bezetha  lay  out¬ 
side  of  the  second  wall  and  lower  city ;  and  was  first  taken  in 
when  the  third  wall  was  built.3 

3.  Wall  of  Titus.  After  Titus  had  taken  the  second  wall,  and 
made  several  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  Antonia  and  the  upper 
city,  he  went  to  work  more  cautiously,  and  built  a  new  wall 
around  the  whole  city  so  far  as  it  was  not  yet  subdued,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  egress  and  hope  of  escape  to  the  Jews.^  “  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  within  the  third  wall,  where 
Titus  himself  was  now  encamped,  he  carried  the  wall  down  upon 
the  lower  new  city ;  thence  through  the  Kidron  to  the  mount  of 
Olives  ;  there  turning  it  took  in  the  mount  as  far  as  to  the  nwdc 
called  Peristereon  (UeQKjreQEfov)  and  the  next  hill,  which  lies  over 
the  valley  at  Siloam ;  thence  turning  west  it  went  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  fountain ;  beyond  which  ascending  by  the  tomb  of 
the  high-priest  Ananus,  and  taking  through  (diaXa^cav)  the  hill 
where  Pompey  encamped,  it  turned  northwards,  and  going  on  as 
far  as  to  a  certain  village  called  Chickpea-house  {'Eqs^i'p&(ov  otxo?) 
and  beyond  this  including  the  monument  of  Herod,  it  joined  again 
towards  the  east  upon  his  own  camp,  where  it  had  begun.”  The 
length  of  the  whole  wall  was  thirty-nine  stadia ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  whole  army  in  three  days. 

The  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  as  we  have  seen  ,5  was  probably 
on  the  declivity  below  the  tower  of  I^ephinos,  some  distance  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  the  place  assigned  to  it  upon  Kiepert’s  Plan.  This 
position  at  once  saves  what  appears  upon  the  Plan  as  a  very 
awkward  angle  in  a  wall  of  this  description.  My  purpose  here, 
however,  is  mainly  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  for  a  moment  to 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  4  2.  ®  Schultz,  p.  62  ;  contp.  p.  .56. 

®  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  4.  2.  See  above,  p.  438.  *  Jos.  B.  J.  V  12.  1,2. 

®  See  above,  p.  647,  648. 
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one  or  two  other  points  in  connection  with  the  wall  We  may,  I 
think,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Romans  would  not  make  the 
wall  Imger,  or  give  it  a  larger  circuit,  than  was  necessary  for  their 
purpose ;  they  did  not  introduce  into  it  curves  or  angles  where  a 
straighter  line  would  answer  as  well.  On  the  east  and  south  the 
wall  would  naturally  be  carried  along  the  side  of  the  mount  of 
Olives  and  of  the  southern  hill,  on  a  line  not  higher  up  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  wall  defensible  and  secure 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Jews.  This  then  is  all  that  can  well  be 
meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  wall,  that  it  “  took  in  the  mount  of 
Olives.”  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  it  took  in  the  whole  mount, 
either  as  far  as  to  Bethany  or  even  to  the  summit;  for  why 
should  the  Romans  subject  themselves  to  all  the  trouble  and  toil 
of  dragging  their  materials  up  hill,  and  of  lengthening  the  wall  by 
at  least  half  a  mile,  without  the  slightest  necessity  ?  I  cannot 
but  think,  therefore,  that  the  “  rock  called  Peristereon  and  the 
next  hill  lying  over  the  valley  at  Siloam,”  were  points  on  the 
western  declivity  not  much  above  the  valley,  and  are  mentioned 
here  simply  to  mark  out  more  exactly  the  course  of  the  wall 
The  German  author,  however,  carries  the  wall  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  in  order  to  take  in  the  Tombs  of 
the  Prophets  so  called ;  which,  led  away  by  a  fanciful  analogy, 
he  holds  to  be  the  Peristereon  of  Josephus.^  In  like  manner  he 
makes  the  wall  run  high  up  towards  the  summit  of  the  southern 
hill,  where  he  assumes  that  Pompey  first  encamped  on  his  arri¬ 
val  from  Jericho.2  This  seems  to  me  to  be  without  good  reason, 
and  against  all  probability.  A  far  more  probable  position  both 
for  Pompey’s  camp  and  for  the  course  of  the  wall,  would  be  the 


‘  Schultz,  p.  72.  The  manner  in  which  this  author  connects  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  is  an  instance  of  the  haste  with  which  he  sometimes  jumps  at  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  He  says;  “  Peristereon  (Trepiarepeuv)  means  Columbarivm,  which  signifies 
not  only  dovi~cote,  but  also  ‘  a  sepulchre  with  many  niches.’  Therefore  it  is 
here  a  name  for  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets,  in  which  are  many  niches.’'  Now 
both  the  Greek  and  this  Latin  word  were  certainly  figuratively  applied  to 
things  having  resemblance  to  a  dove-cote  ;  the  former  being  used  as  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  weed,  and  the  latter  as  the  name  of  the  hole  for  an  oar  and  other  like 
apertures  in  walls,  etc.  But  no  classic  author  ever  employed  either  word  to  de¬ 
note  “  a  sepulchre  with  many  niches.”  Honest  Sandys,  indeed,  by  way  of  compar¬ 
ison^  once  speaks  of  the  large  room  in  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  as  being  “  cut  full 
of  holes  in  manner  of  a  dove-house  Trav.  p.  136. — For  a  full  account  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  by  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  36, 37. 

*  Josephus  says  not  a  woid  of  Pompey’s  encampment  on  his  arrival  Irom  Jer¬ 
icho  ;  but  only  speaks  of  his  encamping  afterwards  on  the  north  of  the  temple ; 
Antt.  XIV.  3. 4,  comp.  4.  2.  B.  J.  1. 6.  6,  comp.  7.  3. 
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less  elevated  ground  on  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  over 
against  Zion.  To  this  quarter  indeed  the  language  of  Josephus 
seems  rather  to  point ;  and  here  one  portion  of  the  troops  of  Ti¬ 
tus  afterwards  encamped,  as  did  likewise  in  later  ages  a  division 
of  the  army  of  the  crusaders.^ 

V.  Via  Dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made  the  remark,  that 
“  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got  up  during  or  after 
the  times  of  the  crusades and  that  “  the  earliest  allusion  I  had 
been  able  to  find  to  it,  is  in  Marinus  Sanutus  in  the  fourteenth 
century.”^  The  opinion  thus  advanced,  I  am  happy  to  find,  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  the  description  of  Jerusalem  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.3  From 
that  work  it  appears  conclusively,  (what  indeed  might  be  inferred 
from  the  silence  of  Brocardus,)  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  no 
such  name  of  a  street  existed  in  Jerusalem.  The  one  now  so 
called  then  bore  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the  street 
leading  south  from  the  Damascus  gate,  it  was  called  the  street  of 
the  Sepulchre  {la  rue  du  Sepulcre)  ;  while  east  of  the  same,  quite 
to  the  gate  at  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  the 
street  of  Jehoshaphat  {la  rue  de  Josapliat).^ 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  perhaps  discover  the  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  subsequent  name  Via  dolorosa,  as  applied  to  this 
street.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat  was 
a  gateway  {portt)  over  against  the  temple,  which  was  called  Fortes 
dmdereuses.^  This  was  doubtless  the  present  arch  or  gallery 
Ecce  Homo ;  but  no  reason  is  assigned  why  it  was  then  so  called. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  3.  5  ;  see  above  p.  648.  Will.  Tyr.  VIII.  5. 

*  Bibl.  Res.  I.  pp.  344,  372.  Marin.  Sanut.  III.  14.  10. 

3  See  above,  p.  459,  n.  2.  First  published  by  '&v.vGyoT,Assisesde  Jerusalem, 
Paris  1843,  fol.  Tom.  II.  p.  531  sq.  Extracts  in  Schultz,  App.  p.  107  sq. 

*  Descript,  of  Jerus.  in  Schultz  App.  pp.  112,  113,  114  ;  comp.  pp.  119, 120. 

^  Ibid.  Schultz,  p.  114. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  TRUE  DATE  OF  CHRIST’S  BIRTH. 

From  tbe  German  of  Wieacler :  Continued  from  Bib.  Sac.  No.  IX.  p.  184.  By  Rav.  George 
E.  Day,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

Op  the  four  data  for  calculating  the  year  of  Christ’s  birth,  wiUi 
which  we  are  furnished  in  the  gospels,  two  have  already  been 
considered,  viz.  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  appearance 
of  the  star  in  the  east.  We  now  proceed  to  the 

Third  Datum.  The  census  instituted  by  Augustus  Caesar,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  parents  of  Jesus  journeyed  from  Naaoarethto 
Bethlehem  and  during  the  taking  of  which  fie  was  horn.  Luke  2: 

] _ 7.  To  the  credibility  of  Luke’s  narrative  in  respect  to  this 

census,  five  objections  have  been  brought.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  entire  reign  of  Augustus,  history  informs  us  of  nothing  beyond 
the  censuses  of  single  provinces ;  that  admitting  a  general  census 
of  the  empire  to  have  occurred,  it  could  not  have  been  taken  ia 
Judea  at  the  time  Jesus  was  born,  because  Judea  during  the  reign 
of  Herod  was  not  a  Roman  province  ;  that  if  such  a  census  were 
taken  in  Judea,  by-  the  Romans,  they  would  not  have  obliged 
Joseph  to  travel  to  the  city  of  his  ancestors,  because  their  rule 
was  to  take  the  census  in  the  place  of  actual  residence ;  that  the 
journeying  of  Mary  to  be  enrolled,  considering  her  situation,  is 
doubtful ;  and  that,  even  if  a  census  was  taken  at  about  the  time 
Christ  was  born,  Luke  in  affirming  that  it  occurred  during  the 
procuratorship  of  Quirinus  under  whom  a  census  was  actually 
taken  ten  years  later,  has  at  least  confounded  the  two. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
empire,  at  about  the  time  Jesus  was  born,  the  difficulty  has  been 
exaggerated  both  by  friends  and  enemies.  Admitting  that  the 
phrase  ndaa  ij  oixovfjisni  does  not  admit  of  being  confined  to  Judea, 
but  must  be  understood  according  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  age, 
as  designating  the  Roman  empire,  the  existing  orhis  terrarum,  we 
think  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  such  a  census  was  taken. 
We  think  it  can  be  proved  that  Augustus  did  institute  a  general 
census  of  the  provinces,  and  that  the  edict  to  this  effect  was  issued 
before  the  year  750  U.  C. 

For,  aside  from  the  testimony  of  Luke  we  have  the  witness  of 
VoL.  HI.  No.  12.  57 
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two  other  writers,  Casiodorns  and  Snidas.i  Both  indeed  were 
Christians  and  lived  in  a  later  age.  Still,  from  the  fact  that  Casi- 
odorus  mentions  the  survey  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  the  census, 
and  that  Siiidas  relates  the  appointment  of  twenty  men  to  take  it, 
and  comments  upon  the  wisdom  of  Augustus  in  respect  to  it,  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  obtained  this  information  from 
other  sources  than  Luke’s  gospel. 

It  is  true,  that  with  the  exception  of  Luke  no  contemporaneous 
writer  has  expressly  mentioned  this  census.  But  whom  should  we 
expect  to  do  so  ?  And  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  deny¬ 
ing  credit  to  a  historian,  merely  from  the  silence  of  others?  As 
Huschke  has  well  observed  :  We  know  of  the  legis  actianes  and 
their  abrogation,  which  were  quite  as  important  in  respect  to  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history,  as  the  census  of  the  empire  was 
in  respect  to  a  later  period,  not  from  the  historical  works  of  Livy, 
Dionysius  or  Polybius ;  but  from  a  legal  work,  the  institutes  of 
Cains.  In  like  manner  had  the  works  of  Paullus  or  Ulpian  dt 
censihus  come  down  to  us  [)erfect,  and  were  no  mention  made 
in  them  of  the  census  of  Augustus,  we  should  deem  it  strange ; 
while  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  whatever,  that  in  the 
ordinary  histories  of  that  age  it  should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
If  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Augustus  does  not  mention  this  census, 
neither  does  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  devote  a  single  sylla¬ 
ble  to  the  edictum  perpctuum  by  means  of  which,  in  later  times 
the  memory  of  Hadrian  has  chiefly  been  respected.  The  annals 
of  Tacitus  begin  with  Tiberius.  The  fifty-fifth  book  of  the  Roman 
history  of  Dion  Cassius,  in  which  the  period  between  the  years 
745  and  761  is  treated  of,  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  epi¬ 
tome,  and  even  this  leaves  extensive  gaps  between  the  years 
748 — 752,  exactly  the  period  in  which  Christ  must  have  been 
born.  If  we  consider  then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  institution 
of  the  imperial  census  only  had  regard  to  the  provinces,  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  edict  respecting  it  was  not  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  at  the  same  lime,  and  of  course 
would  attract  less  attention,  the  silence  of  history  respecting  it 
will  not  surprise  us.  All  that  can  justly  be  expected  is  that  the 
statement  of  Luke,  together  with  the  confirmatory  notices  of 
later  writers,  should  be  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  known 
condition  of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time. 

Now  at  the  commencement  of  the  imperial  government,  it  is 
evident  that  a  marked  tendency  towards  centralization  existed. 


*  See  the  passage  in  Bib.  Sac. -No.  HI.  p.  463. 
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In  726,  the  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  Augustus.  Till  that 
time,  the  taking  of  the  census  had  been  intrusted  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  provinces,  but  in  the  year  731  U.  C.  Augustus  sub¬ 
jected  ail  the  procurators  of  the  empire,  to  his  own  supervision 
as  proconsul.  Ought  it  to  occasion  any  surprise  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  one  general  census  should  be  undertaken,  even 
thougli  carried  into  effect  in  the  different  provinces  and  divisions 
of  this  great  empire  in  different  years,  and  with  the  utmost  regard, 
so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  to  provincial  and  national 
peculiarities  ?  Of  no  little  weight  also  in  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  advanced  is  the  general  survey  of  the  empire  or  descriptio 
orbis,  mentioned  by  Frontinus,i  which  although  made  somewhat 
earlier,  was  a  measure  kindred  to  the  census  and  equally  com¬ 
prehensive.  Finally,  a  rationarium  or  breviarium  totius  imperii^ 
in  the  words  of  Suetonius  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Tacitus:'^  Opes  publicae 
continebantur :  quantum  civium  Sociorumque  in  armis,  quot 
classes,  regna,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vecligalia  et  necessitates 
ac  largitiones.  So  much  did  Augustus  prize  this  catalogue,  that 
he  copied  it  off  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  it  in  his  will  to 
be  publicly  read  in  the  senate.  It  should  be  observed  also  that 
the  Socii  and  regna  had  their  places  in  it. 

From  all  this  external  and  internal,  direct  aqd  indirect  evidence, 
the  statement  of  Luke,  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  a  general  cen¬ 
sus  by  Augustus,  is  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  time  also  at  which 
he  relates  the  edict  to  have  been  issued,  shortly  before  750  U.  C., 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  history.  Augustus  was  then  at 
the  summit  of  his  power.  At  the  same  time,  nearly  the  whole 
empire  was  enjoying  profound  peace.  On  this  account  the  order 
was  issued  in  the  year  747  to  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  although 
in  consequence  of  disturbances  in  Dacia  it  was  not  executed  till 
the  year  752.  What  more  favorable  period  for  attending  to  works 
of  peace  and  securing  a  firm  internal  organization  for  the  great 
Roman  empire  ? 

2.  In  respect  to  the  objection  that  a  Roman  census  in  Judea 
could  not  have  been  taken  till  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  which  did  not  occur  till  the  year  759,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  impossibility  affirmed,  is  a  mere  assumption.  We  admit 
that  in  the  kingdoms  of  allies,  a  milder  and  in  some  instances  a  very 
mild  form  of  taking  it  was  observed.  Especially  would  this  be 


'  De  Coloniis:  in  Rei  agrar.  Auct.  ed.  Goes,  p.  100. 

*  Annal.  1,  11.  Comp.  Sueton.  Aug.  28.  lUl.  Dio  53,  30.  56,  33. 
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the  case  in  the  census  of  Palestine  under  Herod,  and  with  a 
people  so  much  inclined  to  revolt  as  the  Jews.  Probably  the 
execution  of  it  was  entrusted,  as  much  as  possible  to  Herod  and 
his  officers.  The  character  of  Herod  as  a  rex  Socim  presents 
no  difficulty.  The  Clitae  although  governed  by  their  own  princes 
were  still  included  in  the  Roman  census.  Besides,  the  relation 
of  Herod  to  Rome  leaves  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt  in  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Roman  census  in  his  kingdom.  Pompey  had 
already  levied  a  tribute  upon  the  Jews.  Two  edicts  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  respect  to  taxation  are  also  preserved  by  Josephus, 
Antt  14,  10.  5,  6.  The  latter  of  these  is  generally  misunder¬ 
stood.  It  clearly  speaks  of  a  double  tax  ;  the  first,  a  yearly  one, 
tlie  amount  of  which  is  not  given,  and  which  not  improbably 
may  have  been  a  poU  tax;  the  other  a  land  tax,  as  appears  from 
the  requirement  of  a  fourth  part  of  what  was  sown.  Further, 
Antony  according  to  Appian^  appointed  Herod  king  of  Idumea 
and  Samaria  im  (fOQOit;  rszaynevoig,  that  is,  on  condition  of 
establishing  the  same  or  a  similar  tax  with  that  imposed  on 
Judea  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  same  writer  relates 
that  the  poll  tax  upon  the  Jews  was  very  high,  and  that  the 
oflener  they  rebelled  the  more  oppressive  it  became.^  The  as¬ 
sessment  of  this  poll  tax,  therefore,  rendered  it  advisable  to  take 
a  census.  The  position  of  Herod  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
oflTer  any  resistance  to  the  plans  of  the  Roman  emperor.  A  trib¬ 
utary'  king,  holding  his  throne  at  the  hands  of  Rome,  hated  by 
the  Jews  and  dependent  upon  the  grace  of  Augustus,  his  inde¬ 
pendence  was  only  apparent.  Without  the  permission  of  Rome 
he  could  neither  wage  war,  conclude  peace,  nor  appoint  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Towards  the  end  of  Herod’s  life,  the  supervision  of 
Augustus  over  Palestine  appears  to  have  been  more  carefully 
exercised,  Antt  16,  9.  3 ;  and  there  are  circumstances  which 
render  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  contemplated  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Judea,  on  the  decease  of  Herod,  into  a  Roman  province. 
All  this  confirms  the  testimony  of  Luke  in  respect  to  a  census  of 
Palestine  under  Herod. 

But  why  is  it  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  especially  since  he 
has  given  an  account  of  the  census  under  Quirinus,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  latter  shows  that  the  Jews  would  not  be  likely  in  the 
time  of  Herod  to  endure  quietly  a  Roman  census  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  there  was  a  great  dissimilarity  between  these  two  cen¬ 
suses.  Both  indeed,  in  the  last  instance,  were  set  on  foot  by  Au- 


‘  De  Bell,  civil.  5,  75. 
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giistus  Caesar.  But  the  former,  aside  from  its  probably  milder 
form,  was  taken  under  the  direction  of  Herod,  while  the  latter 
was  taken  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Roman  officer,  Qui- 
rinus.  The  former  appeared  to  guarantee  the  relative  independ¬ 
ence  of  Judea ;  while  the  latter  was  connected  with  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Judea  to  the  immediate  government  of  Rome.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  these  two  censuses  in  respect  to  the  political  state  of 
Judea,  was  therefore  widely  difierent ;  and  hence  Josephus  might 
very  properly  mention  the  more  important  one  under  Quirinus, 
and  take  no  notice  of  the  one  under  Herod.  Besides  this  there 
is  in  Josephus  a  visible  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  of  whatever 
might  render  the  Roman  authorities  suspicious  of  the  permanent 
obedience  of  his  countrymen.  Hence  his  fragmentary  account  of 
their  expectations  in  respect  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  manifold 
effects  of  these  expectations  upon  the  nation.  In  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  belongs  also  the  mention  of  the  views  entertained  by  many 
of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  Roman  census  and  the  disturbances 
to  which  they  already  had  given,  and  might  give,  rise.  His  dread 
of  exciting  Roman  suspicion  is  further  evident  from  the  manner 
and  brevity  of  his  account  of  Judas  the  Galilean  and  his  party, 
Antt.  18,  1.  6.  In  accordance  with  this  character  of  Josephus,  as 
a  historian,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  his  writings  a  distinct 
account  of  Herod’s  census  and  the  excesses  it  occasioned,  in  case 
they  occurred ;  but  rather  a  concealed  allusion  to  them,  which  read¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  his  style  would  easily  understand.  This  trait 
has  been  recognized  by  men  of  learning,  from  Wernsdorff  and 
Kepler  down  to  Hiischke,  in  respect  to  the  refusal  of  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  Pharisees,  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  procurator,  Saturninus, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  emperor  as  well  as  to 
Herod,  Antt.  17,  2. 4.  The  requiring  of  such  an  oath  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  preparatory  to  the  further  measure  of  taking  a  census. 
And  in  fact  Josephus  relates  that  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Herod,  a  wide-spread  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Jewish 
zealots,  which  he  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  abhorred  census,  Antt.  17,  6.  2 — 4.  As  instigators  of  that 
insurrection,  Matthias,  the  son  of  Margalothus,  and  Judas,  the  son 
of  Sariphaeus,  are  mentioned.  While  Herod  was  suffering  under 
a  terrible  disease,  they  began  to  stir  up  the  people  against  him,  rep¬ 
resenting  his  misfortunes,  and  especially  this  disease,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  from  God  on  account  of  his  violation  of  the  law.  Josephus 
then  mysteriously  adds :  yaq  r(p  tiv  a  nQayfiursv^tvxa 

naqu  zov  vofiov,  d  inexdXovp  oi  nfql  top  Jovdap  xtu  Mar^iap. 
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Of  the  certain  unlawful  things,  however,  he  proceeds  only  to  men* 
tion  the  erection  of  a  large  golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the 
temple.  Upon  the  premature  report  of  the  death  of  Herod,  the  in- 
snrgents  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  temple,  in  order  first  of  all  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Roman  eagle,  the  hated  symbol  of  Roman  authority. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  image,  the  king’s 
captain  appeared  with  his  troops,  and  apprehended  about  forty  of 
them,  including  the  leaders,  Matthias  and  Judas.  The  high-priest 
Matthias,  who  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  strikingly  faithful  to 
the  ancient  customs,  was  implicated  in  this  revolt  and  displaced. 
In  his  stead  Joazar,  the  son  of  Boethus,  was  appointed  high-priest, 
and  this,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment  and  perhaps  had  advised  the  Jews  to  submit  quietly  to 
the  census  then  taking.  At  least  the  adherents  of  the  rebel  Mat¬ 
thias  demanded  of  Archelaus  his  removal,  Antt.  17,  9.  1 ;  and  it  is 
expressly  mentioned,  Antt.  18,  1.  1,  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  the 
census  under  Quirinus.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  to  me  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  among  the  grievances  presented  by  the  Jews 
to  Archelaus  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  most  prominent  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  annual  tax,  Antt.  17, 8.  4,  and  probably  also 
to  a  census  which  was  shortly  before  taken  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  it 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  view  here  presented  in  respect  to 
the  insurrection  of  Matthias  presents  itself  to  my  own  mind,  in 
the  speech  of  Gamaliel  before  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  Acts  5:  36, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  certain  Theiulas,  who  found  some  ad¬ 
herents,  but  whose  party  was  destroyed  on  the  death  of  their 
leader.  This  Theudas,  I  do  not  doubt,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Olshausen,  Tholuck  and  others,  who  hold  that  Josephus  has 
not  referred  to  him,  is  the  same  person  with  that  Matthias,  who 
about  the  close  of  Herod’s  life,  caused  the  Roman  eagle  in  the 
temple  to  be  torn  down.  All  the  marks  given  by  Luke  are  found 
in  this  Matthias,  even  as  far  as  the  name ;  for  is  only  the 
Hebrew  expression  for  Oeodotog  —  Qevdag,  and  the  change  of  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek  form  is  as  easily  explained  as  the  change 
of  Ktj(f)dg  into  IltrQog  in  the  New  Testament.  This  too  explains 
why  Gamaliel  mentions  the  insurrection  under  Theudas  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  under  Judas  the  Galilean.  They  both  occurred 
upon  the  taking  of  a  census,  although  the  latter  census  under 
Quirinus,  being  the  best  known  and  most  hated  of  the  two,  is 
distinguished  by  him  from  the  other  by  calling  it  the  census.  On 
these  grounds  therefore,  the  narrative  of  Luke  in  respect  to  the 
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occurrence  of  a  Roman  census  in  the  kingdom  of  Herod  is  shown 
not  only  to  be  not  improbable  in  itself,  but  to  be  perfectly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  historical  evidence  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  census. 

3.  The  objection  that  if  a  Roman  census  had  been  taken  in 
Jndea,  Joseph  and  Mary  would  have  been  enrolled  in  Nazareth, 
the  place  of  their  residence,  instead  of  Bethlehem,  needs  but  a 
brief  consideration.  This  was  a  prooincial  census,  not  a  census 
of  Roman  citizens.  And  if  Luke  had  described  it  as  having  been 
taken  in  the  Roman  manner,  we  should  have  had  room  for  sus¬ 
picion.  But  as  his  narrative  reads,  what  can  be  more  natural  ? 
Augustus  respects  as  far  as  possible  the  Jewish  nationality.  .  One 
of  its  most  prominent  features,  the  ancient  division  according  to 
lineage  is  made  the  basis  on  which  it  is  executed.  Then  too,  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  to  be  regarded.  If  this  was  a  census  capi- 
turn,  as  is  probable,  taken  with  reference  to  the  better  raising  of 
the  poll  tax,  what  easier  or  more  effective  mode  of  taking  it,  than 
through  the  connection  of  the  public  genealogical  registers  ?  That 
Joseph  should  journey  to  Bethlehem  on  such  an  occasion  is, 
therefore,  just  what  we  should  expect 

4.  The  objection  based  on  the  account  of  Luke,  that  Mary 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Bethlehem,  is  the  most  insignificant 
of  all.  Even  admitting  that  no  legal  necessity  compelled  her  to 
make  the  journey,  who  in  our  day  is  sufficiently  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her  feelings  and  relations,  to  be  sure  it  would  not  be 
made?  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that  Mary,  in  the  excitement 
and  disturbance  attending  a  census,  would  rather  prefer  to  be  with 
her  natural  protector  Joseph,  than  to  remain  at  home.  Besides 
it  has  been  shown  by  Huschke  that  in  certain  cases,  the  wife 
would  be  obliged  to  be  personally  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

5.  We  now  pass  to  the  objection  that  Luke  by  the  expression 
^efiovevovTog  tijg  HvQiag  Kvqijviov  shows  himself  to  have  con¬ 
founded  the  census  which  he  affirms  to  have  occurred  under 
Herod,  with  that  which  was  taken  by  Qiiirinus,  in  the  year  759 
U.  C.  or  nine  years  later.  We  may  safely  assume  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  at  least  improbable.  Luke  everywhere  shows  himself 
a  competent  writer  of  history.  His  professed  object  is  to  write 
tciih  accuracy  (axgipag).  Is  it  credible  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  well  known  census  of  Qiiirinus,  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  reduction  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  occurred  in  the  closing  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod, 
in  which  he  places  the  birth  of  Christ  ?  The  supposition  is  con- 
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tradicted  by  his  own  mention  of  the  census  of  Qiiirinus  (Acts  5: 
37)  and  of  particulars  connected  with  it,  perfectly  agreeing  with 
those  given  by  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  a  faithful 
and  accurate  description,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  census  taken 
at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth ;  so  that  we  are  almost  forced  to 
expect  that  he  will  distinguish  in  respect  to  time  between  the 
census  under  Herod  and  that  of  Quirinus.  Let  us  examine  the 
manuscripts  and  see  whether  they  justify  our  expectation.  Per* 
haps  not  only  a  more  simple  criticism,  but  a  new  solution  may 
be  the  result. 

The  common  text  (Elzevir)  of  Luke  2:  2  reads  thus :  Avzri  ^ 
ngart]  iyiveto  ^ysfiorevovrog  tijg  ^vgiag  KvQtjviov.  The 
collected  variations,  aside  from  the  different  spelling  of  the  name 
Quirinus,  relate  either  to  the  article  which  is  sometimes  in¬ 
serted  and  sometimes  omitted,  or  to  the  position  of  tiqmtj]  and 
dnoyQacprj  ngwrij.  According  to  the  larger  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Lachmann  (Berol.  1642),  the  manuscript  A  has 
the  article  jJ,  while  it  is  omitted  by  B,  D.  He  himself  reads :  av* 
ZTj  dfroYQaqttj  jiQoittj  iyevezo  tjysfiovevovzog  z^g  ^vqiag  Kvqivov.  In¬ 
ternal  grounds  also  favor  this  reading.  For,  first,  the  insertion  of 
the  article  by  transcribers  or  readers  can  be  easily  explained,  but 
not  its  omission.  Misunderstanding  the  genuine  Greek  expres¬ 
sion,  avzTj  dnoyQacfti  iytvfzo,  i.  e.  tJiaty  became  (not,  was ;  for  yty- 
vsa&ai  is  not  synonymous  with  dvai)  an  djzoy^ag)^,  or,  *ia  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  an  dnoy.  was  accomplished,’  they  connected  avz^ 
closely  with  dnoy.  and  of  course  naturally  inserted  the  article. 
Secondly,  the  insertion  of  the  article  gives  a  wrong  meaning,  not 
only  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  history,  but  with  the  intention 
of  the  evangelist  For  the  expression  uvzrj  I'j  dnoy.,  tfiis  census, 
on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  the  words,  ndaav 
oiHovfi.  UTToyQdqif  a&iu,  could  only  designate  a  general  census  of 
the  Roman  empire,  occurring  simultaneously  in  all  the  provinces, 
at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  history.  It  is  also  at  variance  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Evangelist.  For  he  describes  the  census  which  occurred  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  in  such  a  manner  by  connecting 
it  with  the  time  in  which  Quirinus  governed  the  province  of 

^  Kvtt)  refers  back  to  v.  1  :  “  the  circumstance  that  Augustus  issued  an  edict, 
to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  empire,  issued  in  an  dnoyp.”  The  feminine  av- 
TJi  is  used  instead  of  the  neuter  rovro,  because  in  Greek  the  pronoun  takes  the 
gender,  per  aUractionem,  of  the  following  predicate.  Luke  8:  11.  22:  53.  Comp. 
Winer’s  Gram.  §  63. 
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Syriay  as  to  exhibit  it  as  a  particular  census ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  his  description  which  follows,  allows  us  only  to  think  of  a 
census  taken  in  Palestine.  It  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  sin¬ 
gular  that  commentators  have  taken  so  little  pains  to  inquire 
whether  the  article  should  be  read  or  not,  when  the  sense  and 
construction  of  the  verse  are  entirely  dependent  upon  it. 

What  bearing,  now,  has  this  upon  the  explanation  of  the  text? 
If  we  understand  nQtotri  in  a  comparative  sense  (nearly  synoiiy* 
mous  with  nqoriQa)  and  make  the  genitive  ^Yefxovsvopros  Kvqivov 
dependent  upon  it,  as  is  done  by  distinguished  critics,^  and  as  the 
syntax  and  the  usus  loquendi  abundantly  justify ,2  we  shall  find  it 
much  favored  by  this  slight  correction  of  the  text ;  and  the  plain 
reading  will  be :  the  dnoy.  occurred  as  the  first  and  before  Quirinus 
was  governor  of  Syria,  especially  if  nqdixri  be  placed  immediately 
before  the  genitive  it  governs,  as  is  done  in  several  manuscripts. 
So  far  from  falling  into  the  error  therefore  of  confounding  these 
two  censuses,  it  appears  that  Luke  has  expressly  distinguished 
them  from  each  other. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire  at  what  time  according  to  Luke, 
this  census  occurred.  In  general,  we  have  found  that  it  took 
place  in  the  closing  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  Wc 
have  obtained,  however,  a  more  specific  date,  if  it  is  true  that  the 
insurrection  of  Matthias  or  Theudas  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  a 
census  then  taken.  Since  he  was  put  to  death  on  the  twelfth  of 
March  750  U.  C.,  the  census  must  have  been  taken  shortly  before 
that  date.  Consequently  Jesus  if  he  was  born,  as  the  evangelist 
relates  at  the  time  of  this  census,  must  have  been  born  in  the 
winter  of  749 — 50  U.  C.,  and  al  least  before  the  twelfth  (f  March 
750,  the  day  on  which  Matthias  was  put  to  death. 

Fourth  Datum.  This  is  furnished  in  the  words  6  ’Itjaovg  yf 
<oasi  itciv  TQidxovta  {Luke  3:  23),  which  define  the  age  of  Jesus  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism^  or  the  beginning  of  his  puUic  ministry.  Jf 
tliis  beginning  can  be  accurately  ascertained^  we  have  only  to  sub¬ 
tract  the  ojufit  izti  t()idxovTa,  to  obtain  the  year  cf  Christ's  birth. 
Should  the  preceding  data,  therefore,  be  imperfect  or  even  prove 
nothing,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  system 
we  propose. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  passage  in  Luke  3:  23,  and 

*  Clericus,  Perizonius,  Usher,  Petavius,  Noris,  £rnesti,  Tholuck,  Huschke 
and  others. 

*  For  examples  of  the  superlative  used  in  a  comparative  sense  see,  Odyss.  11, 
481,  482.  5,  105.  Herod.  3, 119.  Tbucyd.  1, 1.  Aristot.  de  Sensu  c.  4. 
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determine  its  meaning,  As  it  stands  in  the  commonly  received 
text,  it  reads  thus  :  Kai  avtog  6  'Jt^aovg  coaet  irav  TQidxovta  ap. 
%6fuvog.  The  variation  mg  for  mGs\  may  be  passed  by  as  not  af¬ 
fecting  the  sense,  and  the  only  question  Mfe  have  to  decide  is, 
whether  ap/djucTo;  should  be  read  before  or  after  mast  izmp  iQid- 
xovta.  According  to  Lachmann,  three  cdd.  A,  D,  a  ( Verc.),  agree 
with  the  tertus  receptus  in  respect  to  the  position  of  aQxonstog, 
while  three  other  cdd.  B,  b  ( Veron.),  c  (Colbert), have  aQxofjisvog 
before  mast  iTmvTQidx.;  likewise  the  Vulgate,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  (qua¬ 
si  incipiens  XXX  annorum).  So  important  did  this  critic  regard 
these  authorities,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  sanction  decisively 
the  usual  position  of  the  words,  but  placed  the  other  beside  it  as 
being  likewise  authorized.  In  addition  to  this,  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament  of  Schulz  a  multitude  of  manuscripts,  which 
Lachmann,  in  consistency  with  the  principle  of  criticism  on  which 
his  recension  of  the  text  was  made,  could  not  employ,  and  nearly 
all  authorizing  (e.  g.  L.  1.  118.  131.  209.  Germ.  1.)  the  placing  of 
dQxofisvog  first.  On  merely  critical  grounds,  therefore,  the  reading 
OQXOfUvog  mast  irmv  rgiaxovza  may  be  the  correct  one. 

This  result  of  external  criticism  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage.  For  if  we  read  aQxofisvog  after  wo« 
irmv  tQtdxovTa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clumsy  construction  dQxo^t- 
evog  mPf  mg  ivo/iiXsto,  which  Paulus  proposes,  we  are  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  two  following  explanations.  First,  we  can 
make  the  genitive  mast  stmv  tQtdxovta  dependent  upon  aQXOft- 
«To<;,  and  with  Meyer  render  the  passage  thus:  “Jesus  was  in 
the  beginning  of  about  thirty  years.”  To  this  however  it  has 
long  since  been  well  objected  by  Bengel :  Initium  hoc  loco  innu- 
itus  non  anni  trigesimi,  quod  neque  cardinalis  numerus  neqne 
particula  quasi  ferebat.  Or  we  can  take  the  other  and  more  gen¬ 
erally  received  explanation  (Bengel,  Grotius,  Kiinoel,  de  Wette, 
Olshausen,  and  others) :  And  he  was,  namely  Jesus,  about  thirty 
years  old,  when  he  began  (to  teach  or  exercise  his  Messianic  office). 
Against  the  sense  which  this  rendering  gives,  I  have  nothing  to 
say ;  but  how  oQxdiievog,  beginning,  or  in  the  beginning,  can  ex¬ 
press  this  sense,  in  the  place  it  usually  occupies,  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  dtddaxsiv,  is  more  than  I  can  discover.  And  then  the  clum¬ 
siness  of  the  whole  construction  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  the  Evangelist  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  if  on  the  numerous  and  good  authorities  already  cited, 
we  read  dgrouspog  before  mast  itmv  rntdxovra,  thus  :  Kai  avrog  tip, 
0  Jqaovg  agxofjtsvog,  mast  stmv  tgiaxovta,  mv  viog  x.  r.  A.,  i.  e.  “  And 
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he  was,  namely  Jesus,  when  he  began — or  as  we  should  say,  in 
the  beginning — about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  a  son,  etc.  This 
interpretation,  aside  from  the  untenableness  of  the  other,  has  the 
following  reasons  in  favor  of  its  correctness :  first,  the  immediate 
adjunct  6  ’hjaovs,  as  explanatory  of  the  preceding  avrog,  is  some* 
what  singular  in  the  common  reading,  inasmuch  as  the  verses 
just  before  (vv.  21,  22)  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  by  avroff,  Je¬ 
sus  is  intended.  According  to  our  understanding  of  the  passage, 
however,  this  adjunct  is  not  only  not  superfluous,  but  is  really 
necessary,  since  otherwise  the  reader  would  naturally  have  con¬ 
nected  the  aQioiiEvog  immediately  with  rjv  (^v  dQ^^ofievog  —  ^^|ocro). 
Secondly,  in  Acts  1:  1,  2,  Luke  appears  to  confirm  our  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  before  us,  for  the  words  wy  ^Q^azo  6  ’Jijffovg 
noieiv  zs  nai  diddaxsiv,  d^gt  jJ?  ^(itgag  —  dveh^cpO^,  on  account  of  the 
emphatic  position  of  the  ^g^azo  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
succeeding  words  dxgi  ^g  ^(legag,  should  be  rendered  “  what  in  the 
beginning  Jesus  did  and  taught  until  the  day  in  which  he  was 
taken  up.”  Thirdly,  with  this  explanation,  the  aim  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  paragraph,  Luke  3:  23 — 28  becomes  perfectly  plain. 
It  is  in  fact  a  parenthetical  paragraph,  added  to  the  narrative  of 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  (vv.  21,  22)  and  containing  a  statement  of 
his  age  at  that  time  and  of  his  Messianic  genealogy.  This  is  ev¬ 
ident  from  the  comment  of  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  resumed  with  a  reference  to  the  baptism,  and  also  from 
the  form  of  v.  23 — first,  the  copula,  then  the  pronoun,  then  the 
belonging  to  it,  etc. 

We  pass  now  to  the  chronologically  important  question,  what 
the  wffa  joined  by  Luke  to  the  thirty  years  was  intended  to  ex¬ 
press.  In  opposition  to  Scaliger  who  regarded  it  as  the  so  called 
3  veritatis  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  e.  as  in  fact  superfluous,  and  to 
many  other  expositors  who  have  attached  to  it  an  indefinite 
chronological  character,  we  maintain  that  it  must  be  taken  in  its 
literal  and  precise  sense.  In  our  view,  what  Luke  intends  to 
say  is  this :  Jesus  was,  at  his  baptism,  izmv  zgidxovza,  not  how¬ 
ever  just  thirty  years  old,  but  diael  izwv  zgidxovza :  and  this  can 
either  signify  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  and  somewhat  under, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  be  only  twenty-nine  years  old;  or  thirty 
years  old  and  somewhat  over,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  thirty-one 
years  of  age — more  probably  the  latter.  In  a  different  connec¬ 
tion,  the  expression  might  indeed  signify  some  years  more  or  less 
than  thirty,  since  thirty,  including  as  it  does  the  number  ten,  is 
often  a  round  number.  That  it  is  not  a  round  number  here, 
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however,  I  infer  not  so  much  on  the  commonly  assumed  ground 
that  the  priests  and  Levites  entered  upon  their  office  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  which  must  be  received  with  very  great  limitations,  as 
from  the  declared  dtsign  of  Luke  in  writing  his  gospel.  This  he 
affirms  to  be  to  state  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Christ 
with  accuracy  and  precision.  Now  if  the  public  ministry  of 
Christ  continued  only  about  three  years,  or  as  some  think  only 
(me  year,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  define  the  age  of  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  by  a  round  number  which  might 
just  as  well  designate  his  age  at  the  end.  On  these  grounds,  I 
cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  Luke  means  to  tell  us  that 
Jesus,  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  was  somewhat  over  or  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  though  not  so  much  as  to  be  either  thirty-one 
or  twenty-nine. 

The  only  question  we  have  to  settle  then  is  this :  When  did 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  take  place  1  The  evangelist  John,  in  Chap.  1: 
31 — 34,  Comp.  1:  26,  where  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  assumed  to 
have  already  occurred,  mentions  a  passover  (2:  13)  which  Jesus 
observed  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  date  of  this  passover  can  be  ac¬ 
curately  ascertained,  we  shall  have  a  terminus  ad  quern,  before 
which  the  baptism  of  Jesus  must  have  certainly  occurred.  Now 
this  date  is  actually  furnished  us  in  the  (jonversation  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jews  at  this  very  passover,  in  which  they  declare : 
forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building.  The  temple 
referred  to — ^the  so-called  Herodian,  as  is  indicated  by  the  word 
this — was  not  fully  completed,  according  to  Josephus,  Antt.  20, 
9.  7,  till  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war.  If  we  add  forty-six  years  then  to  the  date  at  which  Herod 
began  to  repair  the  second  temple,  we  have  the  year  in  which 
this  passover  occurred.  These  repairs  were  begun  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  reckoning  from  the  death  of 
Antigonus  or  the  third  month  of  717  U.  C.  which  would  give  us 
from  Nisan  734  to  735  U.  C.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  comer  stone  was  laid  in  the  month  of  Kisleu  734  U.  G. 
and  probably  on  the  appropriate  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple.  For  Josephus  relates,  Antt.  15,  11.  5  and  6,  that  the 
outer  inclosures  of  the  temple  were  built  in  eight  years,  and  the 
interior,  with  which  the  priests  alone  were  concerned,  in  a  year 
and  six  months,  making  together  a  period  of  nine  years  and  six 
months;  and  that  then  a  thanksgiving  festival  was  observed, 
which  fell  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod’s  inauguration,  i.  e.  in  the 
third  month  or  Si  van;  comp.  Bib.  Sac.  p.  169.  Beckoning 
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now  six  months  back  from  Si  van,  we  obtain  Kisleu  as  the  month 
in  which  the  re[)airs  of  Herod  were  begun.  If  this  event,  then, 
occurred  in  Kisleu  734,  and  of  course  before  the  passover  or  the 
fifteenth  of  Nisan  735,  (because  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Herod  was  completed  before  the  first  of  Nisan  735,)  the  pass- 
over  in  John,  between  which  and  the  beginning  of  Herod’s 
temple,  forty  six  years  had  elapsed,  must  have  been  the  passover 
in  the  year  781.  ' 

We  obtain  the  same  date  again,  by  comparing  the  time  of  this 
passover,  with  that  of  the  last  passover  mentioned  by  John,  during 
which  Christ  was  crucified.  For  between  these  two,  (if  with  the 
majority  of  expositors  at  the  present  day  we  regard  the  koQtri  r. 
’Jovd.  John  5:  1  as  not  a  passover,)  only  one  passover,  John  6:  4, 
occurred.  Consequently  if  the  first  passover  occurred  in  731,  the 
last  must  be  placed  in  the  year  783.  Now  it  is  a  striking  fact, 
that  the  first  day  of  the  passover  or  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  (on 
which  Jesus  was  crucified,)  in  the  year  783  or  A.  D.  30,  was 
exactly  Friday,  the  very  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  four 
evangelists  unanimously  affirm  that  he  suffered.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  regard  it  as  fairly  established,  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  Apostle  John,  took  place  at 
least  before  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  (March  30th)  781. 

Reckoning  then  thirty  years  back  from  the  close,  or  more 
probably,  the  summer  of  the  year  780,  at  which  time  we  may 
fairly  place  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  we  obtain  the  summer  of  750 ; 
and  if  we  remember  that  Jesus  was  born,  according  to  Luke,  while 
Herod  the  Great  was  still  living,  and  that  this  prince  died  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  we  see  clearly  that  Luke  by  the  (aofi  joined 
to  the  thirty  years,  intended  to  say,  that  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his 
baptism  was  thirty  years  old  and  some  months  over,  not  under. 
The  wot/ from  the  summer  of  750,  however,  cannot  well  extend 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  if  extended  beyond 
that  point,  the  evangelist  would  have  been  obliged  to  designate 
his  age  as  about  thirty-one  instead  of  thirty. 

Comparing,  now,  the  result  of  our  inqtiiry  in  respect  to  the 
year  of  Christ’s  birth,  derived  from  the  four  chronological  data 
with  which  we  are  furnished  in  the  gospels,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  surprising  coincidence.  First :  Since  Jesus  was  born  during 
the  life-time  of  Herod  the  Great,,  his  birth  must  have  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  April  750  U.  C.,  in  the  early  part  of  which 
Herod  died.  This  is  the  farthest  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus. 

VoL.  III.  No.  12. 
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Secondly :  The  Star  which  brought  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  to  Jerusalem,  in  search  of  the  Messiah,  appeared  between 
February  and  April  750  U.  C. 

Thirdly :  The  census,  in  consequence  of  which  Jesus  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  must  have  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  probably  a  short  time  before  the  twelfth 
of  March  750,  at  which  time,  the  rebel  Matthias  (the  Theudasof 
the  New  Testament)  urns  executed. 

Fourthly:  About  thirty  year5,  according  to  Luke  3:  23,  from 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  (summer  of  780)  brings  us  in  like  manner  to 
a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  April  750,  but  hardly  farther  back 
than  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

These  four  chronological  data  unite  in  the  same  year,  750  U.  C. ; 
and  what  is  more,  the  same  part  of  this  year,  namely  its  begin¬ 
ning.  Although  it  is  not  impossible  that  Jesus  might  have  been 
born  towards  the  end  of  the  year  749  (B.  C.  5),  yet  upon  the 
grounds  already  surveyed,  we  hold  it  to  be  incom[)arably  more 
probable  that  he  was  born  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  750 
(B.  C.4). 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  inquiry  proposed :  In  what  mmlh 
and  on  what  day  of  the  month  was  Jesus  born  ?  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church,  this  matter  has  been  investigated 
again  and  again.  The  several  opinions  entertained  in  ancient 
times,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  study  of  astronomy  pre¬ 
vailed,  are  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  I.  p.  339,  40. 
ed.  Sylburg.  Of  these  however  only  two  have  been  extensively 
embraced :  one  which  fixes  upon  the  twenty -fifth  of  December, 
the  other  which  assigns  the  sixth  of  January,  the  day  of  the  festi¬ 
val  of  Epiphany.  Are  either  or  them  historically  correct  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  dates  of  some  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
church,  viz.  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  as  the  day  of  the  annun¬ 
ciation  of  the  virgin  Mary,  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  as  the  birth¬ 
day  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  as 
the  day  of  the  conception  of  Elizabeth,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
suspicion  at  the  outset,  that  these  are  not  strictly  historical  dates. 
And  our  suspicion  will  be  confirmed  by  noticing  that  these  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  year  as  corrected  in  the  calendar 
of  Julius  Caesar;  comp.  Ideler  II.  124.  Undeniable  as  it  may  be, 
however,  that  these  four  data  in  the  absence  of  a  fixed  historical 
basis,  were  skilfully  selected,  with  a  certain  allegorical  meaning, 
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we  must  beware  on  the  other  hand  of  regarding  the  tohole  as 
arbitrary.  For  instance,  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  evidently  based  upon  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Luke  ( 1:  26).  Now  since  the  four  data  we  have  con¬ 
sidered,  all  give  us  the  winter  of  749 — 50  U.  C.,  and  each  one 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  three  others,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  designates,  though  in  a  very 
general  manner,  the  true  date  of  Christ’s  birth.  This  supposition 
is  confirmed  by  the  second  extensively  received  and  perhaps 
more  ancient  opinion,  which  places  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  about 
the  same  time,  namely  on  the  eleventh  of  Tybi  or  the  sixth  of 
January. 

With  these  views  I  must  express  my  dissent  from  the  some¬ 
what  widely  received  theory,  propounded  by  Jablonsky  and 
adopted  by  Creuzer  and  Ullmann,  that  the  sixth  of  January  as 
the  birth-day  of  Jesus,  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  festival, 
invent/u)  Osiridis.  Starting  with  the  testimony  of  Clement,  that 
the  Basilidians  in  Egypt  observed  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  birth 
and  baf)tism  of  Christ,  on  exactly  that  day,  it  assumes  it  as  un¬ 
questionably  true,  that  they  borrowed  this  date  from  the  heathen 
festival  of  the  sun-god  Osiris,  as  the  Christians  in  Borne  did 
theirs  from  the  festival  of  Sol  invictus ;  and  that  thus,  from  the 
heretical  sect  of  the  Basilidians,  the  observance  of  the  day  of 
the  Epiphany  passed  over  to  the  Eastern  church.  Now  the 
basis  of  this  whole  theory  is  incorrect ;  for  the  festival  inventio 
Osiridis  was  celebrated,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  not  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  but  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Besides  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  except  on  grounds 
common  at  the  same  time,  as  Neander  observes,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  it  is  altogether  improbable,  that 
a  dale  of  a  Christian  festival  should  be  received  by  the  church 
from  the  hated  heretical  sect  of  the  Basilidians  in  Egypt. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  opinion  that  Jesus  was  born  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  proceeded  from  tradition  or  calculation,  it  would 
well  agree  with  the  results  at  which  we  have  thus  far  arrived. 
Still,  inasmuch  as  traditions  vary  and  calculations  may  be  erro¬ 
neous,  lire  only  decisive  ground  for  a  conclusion  must  be  furnish¬ 
ed  in  the  canonical  gospels. 

By  referring  to  them  we  find  three  separate  data.  The  first  is 
the  statement  of  Luke,  that  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  belonged  to  the  course  of  Abia,  (Luke  1:  5,)  the  eighth 
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of  the  twenty-four  divisions  into  which  the  priests  were  divided 
by  David  (1  Chron.  24:  4  sq  ),  and  as  a  member  of  the  same  was 
offering  sacrifice  (Luke  1:  S,  9),  when  he  received  the  promise  of 
the  birth  of  his  son  John.  For  since  Elizabeth  became  pregnant 
shortly  after  (Luke  1:  24),  and  Mary  in  the  sixth  month  afterward 
(Luke  1:  26),  we  have  only  to  add  about  fifteen  months  to  the 
period  at  which  the  ministration  of  the  class  Abia  was  finished, 
to  obtain  with  considerable  accuracy  the  date  of  Christ’s  birth. 

This  was  first  employed  as  the  basis  of  a  chronological  calcu¬ 
lation  by  the  celebrated  Scaliger.  His  result,  however,  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  erroneous,  both  because  he  miscalculated  the  year  of 
Christ’s  birth,  (placing  it  in  751  U.  C.,)  and  because  he  proceed¬ 
ed  from  no  fixed  terminus  a  quo.  Reckoning  from  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  temple-service  under  Judas  Msiccabaeus  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Kisleu  165  B.  C.,  and  assuming  that  the  first  course  of 
priests,  that  of  Joiarib  resumed  the  services,  he  calculates  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July  750  as  the  day  on  which  the  course  of 
Abia  went  out  in  the  days  of  Zacharias.  But  this  assumption 
that  the  temple-service  was  re-commenced  by  the  first  course  of 
priests  is  mere  hypothesis.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  probable 
that  the  course  next  in  order  when  the  service  was  interrujited, 
would  proceed  with  the  service. 

Solomon  van  Till  and  Bengel  have  adopted  the  correct  method, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  calculation, 
in  making  use  of  the  tradition  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  Titus  on  the  ninth  of  Ab  (A.  D.  70), 
just  as  the  first  course,  Joiarib,  entered  upon  their  duties.  Al¬ 
though  in  itself  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Jews  would  prize 
the  recollection  of  such  a  fact,  pertaining  as  it  does  to  a  period 
never  by  them  to  be  forgotten,  yet  fortunately  for  us  this  tradi¬ 
tion  does  not  stand  atone.  Josephus  also  has  preserved  the  date 
at  which  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Bell.  Jiid.  6,  4.  5  and  8. 
According  to  him  it  was  the  tenth  of  Lous,  the  same  month  and 
day  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians.  But  this  took  place  according  to  2  Kings  25:  8,  on 
the  seventh,  according  to  Jer.  52:  12,  on  the  tenth  of  Ab.  Jo¬ 
sephus  and  the  Talmud  then  agree  perfectly  in  respect  to  the 
month.  Do  they  also  in  respect  to  the  day  ?  Josephus  names 
the  tenth  of  Lous  or  Ab,  evidently  with  reference  to  Jer.  52: 
12;  the  Talmud  the  ninth,  at  evening,  which  according  to  Jewish 
usage  which  reckoned  the  evening  as  the  beginning  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  would  give  us  the  eighth  of  Ab.  In  perfect  accord- 
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ance  with  this  Josephus  relates,  Bell.  Jiid.  6,  4.  1  and  2,  that  on 
the  eighth  of  Lous  (Ab),  the  temple  was  Jirst  set  on  fire ;  and 
though  he  mentions,  farther  on,  the  tenth  of  Lous,  it  is  only  to 
designate  the  end  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  in  order  to 
make  the  parallel  with  Jer.  52:  12  as  exact  as  possible.  The 
credibility  of  the  Talmud  in  this  respect  is  still  farther  confirmed 
by  the  calendar  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  in  which  the  ninth  of  Ab 
is  designated  as  a  day  of  general  fasting,  in  commemoration  of 
the  event;  comp.  Ideler  I  528,  567.  There  is  still  another 
proof  The  first  of  Ab,  A.  D.  70,  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  at  which  time  the  new  moon  became  visible.  This  was 
the  Sabbath.  Consequently,  the  eighth  of  Ab  or  the  fourth  of 
August  would  give  us  another  Sabbath ;  and  if  the  course  of 
Joiarib  began  to  minister  on  the  ninth  of  Ab  (Aug.  5)  at  evening, 
they  began,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning  time,  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  (Josephus’s  eighth  of  Lous,)  immediately  upon 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath.  This  exactly  accords  with  the  fixed 
order  of  the  orbis  hieraticus,  according  to  which  each  course  of 
priests  must  actually  enter  upon  its  weekly  service  at  the  close 
of  the  seventh  day  or  the  Sabbath. 

Assuming  now,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing,  that  the  course  of 
Joiarib  commenced  its  ministration  on  the  fifth  of  August  823 
U.  C.  or  rather  on  the.  evening  of  the  day  preceeding,  it  follows 
that  the  ministration  of  the  course  of  Abia,  74  years,  10  months 
and  2  days,  or  (reckoning  19  intercalary  years)  27335  days=  16^ 
hieratic  circles  ;  and  119  days  earlier,  fell  between  the  third  and 
ninth  of  October  748  U.  C.  Reckoning  from  the  tenth  of  October, 
at  which  Zacharias  could  reach  his  house  and  allowing  nine 
months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  six  months  are 
to  be  added  (Luke  1:  26),  we  have  in  the  whole  one  year  and 
three  months,  which  gives  us- the  tenth  of  January  as  the  date  of 
Christ’s  birth. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  Basilidians,  according  to 
Clement,  fixed  upon  this  tenth  of  January,  although  some  of  them 
preferred  the  sixth.  The  latter  date  appears  to  be  only  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  former  and  perhaps  arose  from  reckoning  the  nine 
months  as  lunar  months  which  would  give  us  just  this  result.  In 
this  ancient  date  of  the  Epiphany,  therefore,  we  seem  to  possess 
a  calculation  of  the  day  of  Christ’s  birth  based  upon  Luke’s  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  course  of  Abia.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  that  statement  does  not  furnish  us  with 
the  necessary  grounds  for  this  desrree  of  definiteness ;  since  it  is  by 
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no  means  certain  that  the  coiiceplioti  of  Elizabeth  is  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  from  the  day  on  which  Zacharias  returned  home,  and  since 
the  expression  “  in  the  sixth  month”  may  not  be  intended  to  be 
pressed  as  far  as  possible.  All  that  we  can  certainly  infer,  there¬ 
fore,  from  this  investigation,  is  that  Jesus  could  hardly  have  been 
born  before  the  early  part  of  January  U.  C.  and  that  this  event 
probably  occurred  somewhat  later. 

Secondly:  We  obtain  a  new  basis  for  calculating  the  month  of 
the  nativity,  by  consulting  the  succession  of  events  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  relating  to  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  The  time  at  which  he  was 
presented  in  the  temple  (Luke  2:  22  sq  ),  must  have  preceded,  as 
I  hope  to  show  hereafter,  the  visit  of  the  Magi.  Now  since 
Herod  was  living  at  the  time,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  flight 
into  Egypt  which  immediately  followed,  and  the  almost  simulta¬ 
neous  murder  of  the  infants  in  Bethlehem ;  and  since  children 
must  be  presented  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  12:  2  sq.), 
forty  days  after  birth,  Jesus  must  have  been  born  at  least  forty 
days  and  upwards  before  the  death  of  Herod  (April  750).  This 
brings  us  to  the  month  of  February  as  the  latest  limit  of  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

Thirdly:  Inasmuch  as  our  choice,  upon  these  grounds,  appears 
to  be  only  between  the  months  of  January  and  February,  we  may 
perhaps  arrive  at  a  final  decision  by  means  of  the  statement  of 
Luke,  that  shepherds  with  their  herds  were  then  spending  the 
night  in  the  open  air  (in  huts).  From  this  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  birth  of  Jesus  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  winter 
months;  and  in  support  of  this,  the  tradition  in  the  Talmud  has 
been  cited  (see  Lightfoot  on  Luke  2:  8),  that  the  herds  were 
driven  out  to  pasture  in  March  and  brought  under  shelter  again 
in  the  beginning  of  November.  But  by  this,  it  surely  cannot  be 
meant  that  herds  might  not  have  been  driven  out  to  pasture,  in 
none  of  the  many  years  in  which  the  winter  was  especially  favor- 
ble,  and  at  no  single  place,  and  under  no  peculiar  circumstances, 
before  the  month  of  March.*  We  are  to  consider  also  the  great 
variations  in  temperature  and  the  difference  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  the  same  vicinity .2  The  re- 

'  On  the  temperature  of  modern  Palestine,  especially  Jerusalem,  have  lately 
treated :  Schubert,  Rt'ise  in  das  Morgenland  in  den  Jahren  1836  und  1837.  HI. 
103  sq.;  and  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai  and  Ara¬ 
bia  Petrea;  a  journal  of  travels  in  the  year  1838,  II.  96  sq.  Comp.  Winer  Art. 
Witterung. 

*  ISi  bubert  says :  “  In  the  present  state  of  science,  we  may  well  ask,  where 
upon  earth  can  we  find  equal  height  and  depth  so  near  to  each  other,  as  here 
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lation  of  the  Talmud  must  therefore  be  received  as  only  very 
general  and  vague,  and  in  fact  as  stating  little  beyond  the  time 
of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  in  connection  with  the  pasturage  of 
the  herds.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  evangelist  does  not 
affirm  that  the  herds  remained  at  pasture  over  night,  every  year 
at  this  season,  or  that  at  this  time  they  were  every  wlrere  at  pas¬ 
ture.  In  the  great  concourse  of  people  with  which  Bethlehem 
was  crowded  while  the  census  was  taking,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  room,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  use  the  stalls  of  the 
cattle  for  lodging,  as  was  done  by  the  parents  of  Jesus,  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  the  weather  per¬ 
mitting  just  then,  should  have  driven  their  herds  into  one  of  the 
warm  valleys  in  the  neighborhood.  On  these  grounds  therefore, 
we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  placing  the  birth  of  Christ, 
according  to  this  statement  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  month  of  March, 
which  would  not  agree  with  the  results  already  obtained. 

On  account  of  the  climate  of  Palestine,  however,  it  appears  de¬ 
cidedly  probable  that  the  herds  could  not  have  been  driven  out  to 
pasture  before  the  month  of  February.  For,  first,  even  aZ  present 
in  Palestine,  there  are  signs  of  spring  as  early  as  February,  while 
January  is  the  depth  of  winter,  and  during  the  preceding  months, 
November  and  December,  long  and  violent  rain-storms  prevail. 
Schubert,  after  observing  that  the  heat  is  for  the  most  part,  very 
great  in  the  autumnal  months,  goes  on  to  say :  “  And  even  after 
the  early  rain,  which  falls  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the 
winter  solstice,  about  seven  weeks  before  Christmas,  has  revived 
the  thirsty  land,  such  mild  days  are  brought  back  by  the  south¬ 
west  winds,  that  Christmas  is  often*  the  most  lovely  season  of 

(in  Jerusalem),  where  in  a  course  of  seven  hours,  are  found  a  depression  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  of  at  least  six  hundred  feet,  and  an  elevation  more  than  four 
times  as  high.”  Robinson  remarks:  “ The  barley  harvest  precedes  the  wheat 
harvest  by  a  week  or  fortnight.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  June,  the  people  of 
Hebron  were  just  beginning  to  gather  their  wheat :  on  the  eleventh  and  tw’elflh, 
the  threshing-floors  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  full  operation.  We  had 
already  seen  the  harvest  in  the  same  stage  of  progress  on  the  plains  of  Gaza  on 
the  nineteenth  of  May  ;  while  at  Jericho,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  the  threshing- 
floors  had  nearly  completed  their  work.”  Josephus  observes  of  Jericho  and  the 
vicinity,  de  bell.  Jud.  4,  8.  3,  “  the  atmosphere  is  so  mild  that  the  inhabitants 
are  clad  in  linen,  while  the  rest  of  Judea  is  covered  with  snow.” 

‘  Schubert  restricts  this  observation  with  reference  to  Christmas,  by  adding 
in  a  note  “  but  not  always.”  With  this  compare  Robinson  11.97:  “The  au¬ 
tumnal  rains,  the  early  rains  of  Scripture,  usually  commence  in  the  latter  half 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  not  suddenly  but  by  degrees;  which 
gives  opportunity  for  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley. 
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the  whole  year.  In  general,  the  cold  weather  begins  to  be  more 
settled  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  it  sometimes  freezes  as 
late  as  February.  The  first  tree  which  buds,  is  the  almond-tree. 
It  blossoms  in  the  deep  valleys  even  before  the  entrance  of  the 
cold  days  of  February.  The  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
we  found  adorned  in  March  with  blooming  fruit  trees,  among 
which  were  the  apricot,  apple,  and  pear.”  Still,  as  both  of  the 
authors  just  cited  confess,  our  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  entirely  perfect.  Schubert  has  promised  to  treat 
more  at  large  upon  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  but  has  not 
as  yet  done  so,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Secondly :  the  climate  of  Palestine  must  have  somewhat 
changed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  so  that  cold  weather  must 
now  extend  farther  into  spring,  than  it  did  in  the  age  of  Christ. 
This  phenomenon  appears  nearly  universal  in  lands  which  grad¬ 
ually  sink  into  barbarism,  and  where  the  mind  and  hand  of  man 
cease  to  struggle  with  nature.  This  has  been  often  maintained 
in  respect  to  Palestine ;  to  me  it  appears  to  be  placed  beyond 
doubt,  by  the  following  considerations.  According  to  the  law,  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  fell  upon  the  16th  of  Nisan,  which  not 
unfrequently  was  one  of  the  last  days  of  our  March.  According 
to  Robinson,  II.  97,  the  settled  limits  of  the  early  and  latter  rains 
are  now  lost.  Several  kinds  of  trees,  e.  g.  the  palm,  which  need 
a  milder  clmate,  have,  as  Schubert  expressly  mentions,  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  Comparing  too  the  time  of  harvest  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  Palestine,  already  given  on  p.  671,  it  is  evident  that 
the  grain  at  the  present  day  becomes  ripe  later  than  formerly  ;  for 
in  the  age  of  Christ,  the  harvest  must  all  be  gathered  in,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law,  at  the  commencement  of  Pentecost  or  fifty  days 
after  the  16th  of  Nisan.  Finally,  several  passages  in  Josephus 
confirm  this  view ;  for  instance,  that  in  which  he  relates,  /  nth 
14.  15,  14.  de  bell  Jud.  1,  17:  8,  that  Herod,  in  order  to  besiege 


The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  or  south- west,  continuing  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  fulling  especially  during  the  nights.  Then  the  wind  chops 
round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  line  weather  succeed.  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily  ;  af¬ 
terwards  they  return  only  at  longer  intervals  and  are  less  heavy  ;  but  at  no  pe¬ 
riod  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease  to  occur.  Snow  often  falls  in 
Jerusalem  in  January  and  February  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  but  does  not 
usually  lie  long.  The  ground  never  freezes  ;  but  Mr.  Whiting  had  seen  the  pool 
back  of  his  honse  (Hezekiah's)  covered  with  thin  ice  for  one  or  two  days. 
Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less  through  the  month  of  March,  but  is  rare  after 
that  period.  During  the  present  season,  there  had  been  little  or  none  in 
March,  and  indeed  the  whole  quantity  of  rain  had  been  less  than  usual.” 
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Jerusalem,  broke  up  his  winter  quarters  before  the  end  of  winter. 
For  since  he  took  that  city  in  Sivan,  the  third  Jewish  month  (our 
June)  after  he  had  besieged  it Jice  months,  the  end  of  winter  at 
that  time  must  have  occurred  at  about  the  beginning  of  our  Feb- ' 
ruary. 

In  respect  therefore  to  the  month  and  day  of  Christ’s  birth,  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  day  must  be  left  undeci¬ 
ded  ;  and  that  of  the  months,  the  close  of  December  together  with 
January  and  February  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  of 
which,  however,  December  has  the  least,  January  agreater,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  decidedly  the  greatest  probability  in  its  favor. 


ARTICLE  III. 

A  PHENOMENON  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Witbington,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Sapientia  praccedit ;  rdigio  sequitur. — Lactantius,  Lib.  IV.  c.  4. 

In  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  it  seems  necessa¬ 
ry  for  us,  not  only  to  receive  single  customs  and  insulated  im¬ 
pressions,  but  to  trace  their  associated  ideas  as  they  are  connect¬ 
ed  in  the  whole  mental  chain.  This  is  very  difficult ;  and  here 
is  the  source  of  our  inevitable  ignorance.  We  are  told  by  Nie¬ 
buhr,  in  his  prelections  on  Roman  history,  that  “  as  there  is 
nothing  the  Asiatics  find  it  harder  to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a 
republican  constitution,  as  the  Hindoos  are  utterly  unable  to  look 
upon  the  India- Company  as  an  association  of  proprietors,  as  in 
any  other  light  than  princes,  so  it  fares  with  the  acutest  of  the 
moderns  in  the  history  of  antiquity,  unless  by  critical  and  philo¬ 
logical  studies  they  have  stripped  themselves  of  their  habitual 
associations. — P.  20,  Introd.,  ed.  1835,  Philadelphia.  This  is 
true  in  insulated  cases.  But  this  is  not  all.  Though  our  moral 
ideas  are  far  more  permanent  than  the  impression  of  material 
objects,  and  an  ancient  description  of  the  one  more  easily  com¬ 
prehended  than  that  of  the  other,  yet  our  moral  conceptions  are 
linked  in  a  chain  ;  they  reflect  each  other’s  hue  and  color,  and  we 
must  almost  comprehend  the  whole  spirit  of  a  given  age  to  un¬ 
derstand  fully  any  single  term  presented  to  our  contemplation. 

Take  the  words  for  example :  virtue,  patriotism,  slavery,  for- 
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nicalion,  marriage;  and  who  would  suppose  at  first  sight  that 
ancient  manners  could  form  any  connection  between  them  that 
should  modify  our  ideas  of  the  merit  or  delinquency  expressed  ? 
Yet  so  it  is.  The  ancients,  like  all  other  men,  received  their  ideas 
and  painted  them  from  their  own  condition  and  circumstances. 
The  world,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  dawning  civilization,  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  States  ;  in  Greece,  into  free  cities 
and  commonwealths,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  struggling 
with  a  self-denying  energy  for  their  own  existence.  In  such  a 
state  of  society,  every  man  was  necessitated  to  feel  a  strong  love 
for  his  country ;  to  lose  his  benevolence  in  his  patriotism ;  and 
to  feel,  and  applaud  himself  in  feeling,  an  attachment  to  the  little 
section  of  humanity  which  demanded  all  his  efforts  to  shield  it 
from  destruction.  To  an  Athenian,  a  citizen  of  Sparta  was  an 
object  of  terror;  he  met  him  often  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  he 
was  frequently  alarmed  lest  by  his  luck  or  valor,  he  should  over¬ 
throw  his  own  city.  But  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own 
beloved  Athens,  was  the  citadel  of  his  pride  and  the  source  of  his 
protection.  Its  roofs  sheltered  him;  its  walls  defended  him;  its 
laws  regulated  his  public  conduct,  and  the  morals  of  its  teachers 
ruled  him  in  private  life.  Hence  we  see  that  everything  tended 
to  narrow  down  the  love  of  man  to  a  love  of  a  small  portion  of 
man,  that  is  to  a  love  of  country.  The  image  of  their  country 
was  not  a  political  abstraction,  as  is  often  the  case  with  us,  but 
it  was  a  tangible  and  visible  form,  always  near,  always  conceiva¬ 
ble,  always  felt,  seen  in  the  temples  and  towers,  courts  and  cita¬ 
dels  and  deliberative  assemblies  of  a  single  city.  Patriotism  was 
the  absorbing  virtue.  A  man  was  obliged,  in  proj)ortion  as  he 
loved  his  country,  to  hate  her  enemies ;  and  hence  courage  be¬ 
came  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  notions  of  virtue. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  word  virtue  in  the  ancient 
language  means  courage.  It  is  not  exactly  true  ;  or  at  least  the 
naked  remark  does  not  give  a  full  representation  of  the  case. 
Virtue  then  meant,  as  now,  a  disposition  to  do  good  and  doing 
good  from  the  disposition.  But  a  great  part  of  doing  good  was 
then  (at  least  in  common  apprehension),  from  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  defending  one's  country.  Hence  the  strong 
affinity  between  the  names.  As  we  call  the  seven  united  pro¬ 
vinces  Holland,  from  one  of  the  largest  ones  in  the  collection,  so 
virtue  was  denominated  thus  from  its  most  striking  component. 
When  enemies  were  all  around  them,  when  every  year  present¬ 
ed  their  forces,  wasting  their  fields,  surrounding  their  walls  and 
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shouting  at  their  gates,  what  was  it  that  made  a  mmi  an  availa¬ 
ble  citizen  ?  It  was  certainly  his  courage.  By  this  he  hazarded 
his  life  and  defended  his  country  and  preserved  his  wife  and 
children : 

Ovt  ttv  fivrjoaifitjv,  ovz  iv  X6y(p  avdQU 
OvTE  jzodav  aQer^i;,  ovrs  naXuiaiioavviji, 

Ovd’  El  KvxXfontov  (J.EV  e^oi  iiEyE&og  te  ^hiv  t«, 

Nixmij  de  OQtjixiov  ^oqe/iv. 

Ovd'  El  TidmvoTo  (f  v^v  ^aQiEaTE^og  eiij, 
nXovznit]  ds  M18e<o  xai  Kipvqeio  ^d&iov, 

Ovd’  El  TaviaXideo)  FleXonog  ^uatXEvzEQog  eiij, 
rXfoaaav  8'  ^yi8Qi]azov  (iEiXi^^oyr^ovv  Ey^oi. 

Ov8'  El  ndaav  e)^oi  do^av,  jiXtjv  {tovQidog  dXx^g. 

Tyrtaeus*,  Elegy,  III. 

Qualities  are  valued  in  proportion  as  they  are  demanded ;  and, 
as  in  that  day,  they  knew  little  about  immoriality,  as  worth  was 
not  measured  by  its  self-denying  march  to  the  mansions  of  future 
glory,  it  was  estimated  by  its  visible  eftects  in  this  temporal  state, 
and  as  he  was  constantly  called  to  defend  his  country  and  as 
the  option  was  between  freedom  on  one  side,  and  death  and 
slavery  on  the  other;  hence  arose  the  idea — vir-tue;  manful¬ 
ness,  policy,  resolution,  courage  *  It  was  the  quality  which, 
judging  from  their  scale,  was  most  frequently  demanded  and 
therefore  the  brightest  ornament  of  human  nature. 

In  Gospel  times,  when  a  future  state  became  a  positive  con¬ 
ception  and  had  a  decided  influence,  we  find  different  views  pre¬ 
vailing.  People  enlarged  their  conceptions  of  virtue  as  they  con¬ 
templated  its  growing  rewards.  A  soldier  was  the  realization  of 
the  first  idea,  a  monk  of  the  second ;  and  both,  though  partially 
false,  exceedingly  natural. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  a  certain  kind  of  courage  w  necessary 
for  the  opening  of  a  scope  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues.  To 
be  fearless  of  man  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  obey  God.  Even 
Christ  taught  it ;  even  the  martyrs  walked  calmly  to  the  stake. 

With  these  views  their  ideas  of  slavery  were  closely  connected. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  defend  one’s  country  at  the  expense  of  life, 
and  as  it  was  very  disgraceful  to  survive  its  overthrow,  the  man 
who  had  submitted  to  this  disgrace  had  forever,  as  they  conceived, 

*  Atqui  vide,  ne,  cum  omnes  rectae  aniini  affeotiones,  virtutes  appellentur, 
non  ait  hoc  proprium  noinen  omnium  :  sed  ab  ea,  quae  una  caeteris  excellebat, 
omnes  nomiuatae  sint,  appellata  est  enimex  viro  virtus. — Tusc.  (luaest.  Lib,  11. 

B.  18. 
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forfeited  his  claims  to  the  reputation  of  virtue.  He  was  no  longer 
a  man.  He  was  degraded  from  his  rank ;  and  held  his  life  at 
the  will  of  a  valiant  master.  A  slave,  in  that  day,  was  not  a 
foreign  victim,  imported  from  a  distant  coast,  whom  nature  had 
thrown  into  a  degraded  class,  and  on  whom  a  tropical  sun  had  im¬ 
printed  a  flatter  nose  and  a  darker  skin.  He  was  a  captive  taken 
in  war ;  he  was  a  poltroon  who  had  not  courage  enough  to  defend 
his  country,  or  resolution  enough  not  to  survive  its  fall.  Slaves 
were  guilty  men,  according  to  their  code  of  morals,  who,  not 
having  acted  with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  were  fit  only  to  fall  into 
bondage.  Suicide,  the  last  refuge  of  unfortunate  patriotism, 
stood  in  the  line  of  these  associated  virtues.  The  first  duty  of  a 
great  man,  was  to  conquer  his  enemies;  the  second,  to  kill  him¬ 
self.  Hence  a  Roman  conqueror  once  told  a  captive  king,  who 
was  lamenting  his  degraded  condition  in  being  dragged  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  triumph:  “  Sir;  that  is  at  your  option  ;  you  have  the  power 
to  prevent  it.”i  Thus  all  their  ideas  in  the  ancient  code  of  morals 
were  connected  and  grew  out  of  each  other ;  virtue,  courage ; 
patriotism,  war,  slavery,  suicide.  Christianity  had  not  shed  her 
light  over  their  rocky  prospects ;  and  the  passive  virtues  were 
scarcely  known.  It  would  have  been  a  monstrous  paradox  to 
them  to  have  said :  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  sfiaU  inherit  the 
earth. 

It  would  seem  at  first  view  as  if  these  political  speculations 
could  scarcely  approach  and  C(dor  the  retired  morality  of  private 
life ;  but  unthought  of  influences  rule  our  minds  and  direct  our 
judgments.  When  the  Apostles  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  first 
assembled  council  declare,  that  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things; 
that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strungled,  and  from  fornication  ;  from  which  if  ye  keep  your- 
selves,  ye  shall  do  well ; — it  has  seemed  strange  to  some  commen¬ 
tators  that,  in  an  evangelical  decree,  so  obvious  a  vice  as  fornica¬ 
tion  should  need  a  special  prohibition  from  so  solemn  a  body. 
Some  have  proposed  to  amend  the  reading ;  some  have  given  the 
word  a  figurative  interpretation,  referring  to  idolatry  and  forbid¬ 
ding  that  worship;  though  that  construction  would  make  the  sen¬ 
tence  grossly  tautological.  Some  have  told  us  that  this  decision 
derives  its  importance  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  laxity  of  pagan 
morals,  incontinence  in  unmarried  people  was  scarcely  regarded 
as  a  crime.  Now  such  an  unconditional  remark  as  the  last,  though 


‘  See  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Paulus  iEmilius. 
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partially  tren,  is  grevonsly  misleading.  It  is  trnc  (hat  heathen 
manners  were  immorally  free  and  grossly  licentious;  it  is  true 
also  that  a  great  empire  in  its  national  decline,  like  Rome,  breaks 
over  all  laws  and  violates  its  own  established  standard.  But  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject  were  modified  by 
slavery.  It  appears  from  Terence’s  plays,  wlto  is  but  a  translir 
tor  of  Menander,  that  the  laws  of  Athens  on  this  subject,  between 
legal  citizens,  were  uncommonly  strict ;  more  so  than  our  own. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  wealthy  youth  to  form  a  lioentions 
connection  with  a  beautiful  slave and  such  immoralities  were 
tolerated  by  the  perverted  liberality  of  public  opinion.  But  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  woman  so  seduced  was  the  daughter  of 
a  free  citizen,  the  obligation  was  imperious  to  marriage.  Several 
of  the  catastrophes  of  Terence’s  comedies  turn  upon  this  fact ;  and 
show  the  strictness  of  the  theory  of  ancient  morals,  when  not  re¬ 
laxed  by  the  conventional  inequalities  which  a  stern  ambition 
had  introduced  among  mankind.  Something  of  this  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  we  find  among  the  Hebrews.  The  harlot  was  generally  the 
strange  woman,  i.  e.  the  foreigner.  “  If  a  man  entice  a  maid  that 
is  not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her,  he  shall  surely  endow  her  to  be 
his  wife.  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  to  give  her  unto  him,  he 
shall  pay  money  according  to  the  dowry  of  virgins,”  Exodus  22: 
16,  17.  We  are  told.  Dent.  23:  17,  “  There  shall  be  no  whore  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel and  Lev.  19:  29,  “  Do  not  prostitute  thy 
daughter  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to  whore¬ 
doms  and  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness.”  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  these  passages  countenance  the  conclusion,  that  the 
crime  became  venial  when  committed  with  a  foreigner.  But  every 
one  must  see  the  associated  ideas  of  the  moral  code ;  and  the 
very  structure  of  society  reflects  its  influences  on  the  recesses  of 
our  hearts. 

Our  judgment  of  the  ancient  Christians  has  been  modified  by 
arraigning  them  before  a  modern  tribunal  and  trying  them  by 
laws  which  they  never  knew.  Their  ideas  also  existed  in  a 
chain ;  and  each  link  loses  part  of  its  weakness  when  we  cease 
to  sever  it  from  the  place  it  first  occupied.  We  take  up  the  fa¬ 
thers  ;  we  are  struck  with  an  insulated  opinion ;  we  sever  their 
religion  from  their  philosophy ;  their  logic  from  their  rhetoric ;  their 
residue-errors  from  those  they  have  renounced ;  their  conserva¬ 
tism  from  their  innovations,  and  their  creed  from  their  age,  and 

*  See  the  Andria  of  Terence,  Act  V.  scene  4th. 
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then  allow  onrselves  to  be  astonished  at  their  absurdities.  We 
foi^et  that  the  human  mind  has  always  enjoyed  some  portion  of 
reason ;  that  reason  has  no  affinity  with  error,  and  man  no  innate 
love  of  nonsense ;  that  earnest  men  have  read  the  Bible  before  us ; 
and  that  no  man’s  mistakes  are  to  be  correctly  estimated  until  we 
understand  the  whole  of  his  system.  Let  us  testify  that,  however 
imperfect  our  investigations,  and  however  poor  our  treasures  of 
patristical  lore,  every  step  in  our  progress  has  diminished  our 
wonder,  and  increased  our  respect  for  those  writers  who  have  felt 
our  contempt  partly  from  our  not  understanding  them. 

One  of  their  strangest  opinions  is,  the  universal  exaggeration 
with  which  they  regard  ritual  piety.  The  views  of  baptismal  re¬ 
generation,  prevalent  in  the  Romish  and  Episcopal  churches,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ancient,  and  sanctioned  by  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  fa¬ 
thers.  The  sanctity  of  days  and  places,  the  efficacy  of  the  bones  of 
martyrs,  the  reverence  due  to  a  bishop,  the  sending  of  the  host  to 
the  sick,  the  participation  of  infants  in  the  communion,  the  power  of 
exorcism  and  the  reverence  of  holy  relics,  all  attest  the  leanings 
of  superstitious  minds  to  these  dangerous  delusions.  The  anti¬ 
quity  and  uniformity  of  these  opinions  are  remarkable ;  and  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Christianity  in  its  commencement,  was  an 
antagonist  power  to  the  overwrought  ritualism  of  the  Jewish 
church.  Religion  seemed  to  revolve  back  to  a  cold  and  cheer¬ 
less  error  which  she  had  just  escaped  ;  even  as  a  stream,  whose 
surface  is  floored  with  ice,  comes  to  an  opening  near  the  rapids, 
to  glitter  for  a  moment  in  a  January  sun,  and  then  hastens  to  flow 
on  under  the  same  frozen  concealment  in  its  imprisoned  passage 
to  the  sea. 

Between  the  earliest  writers  and  the  inspired  pages  there  is  an 
absolute  contrast.  Perhaps  it  was  permitted  by  the  deep  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  that  man  might  be  rescued  from  the  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  human  wisdom  however  ancient  and  venerable,  with 
divine  inspiration.  How  earnest  was  St.  Paul  in  drawing  this 
line !  “  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you 

free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Be¬ 
hold  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing.  For  I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  cir¬ 
cumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.”  So  to  the  He¬ 
brews  :  “  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith, 
sacrifice  and  oflTering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre¬ 
pared  for  me ;  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast 
no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  (in  the  volume  of  the  book 
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it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.”  Indeed,  onr  Sav¬ 
iour’s  declaration  that  man  must  be  bom  again  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  was  placing  reformation  on  the  opposite  pole  to  all 
the  ritualists.  It  is  not  rites  that  must  transform  the  heart,  but 
it  is  the  heart  that  must  give  value  to  all  the  rites. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  when  this  great  battle  had  just  been 
fought  with  the  ritual  creed,  and  the  victory  apparently  won,  that 
the  ground  should  have  been  lost  under  the  very  dispensation 
whose  object  was  to  keep  it.  But  old  errors  often  change  their 
dress  and  paint  their  cheeks  under  a  new  coloring.  The  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  was  itself  a  barrier  against  the  return  of 
these  experienced  delusions.  But  this  doctrine  was  soon  clouded 
and  forgotten.  The  Pelagian  tendencies  of  most  of  the  early 
Fathers  is  manifest  and  must  be  confessed.  Pelagianism  is  older 
than  Pelagius ;  and  the  tendency  of  that  theory  is  strongly  to  the 
ritual.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  in  the  course  of  religious  develop¬ 
ment,  that  the  infantile  error  should  go  before  the  truth  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  even  as  in  astronomy  certain  errors  must  precede  cer¬ 
tain  corrections ;  as  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  Hipparchus  and 
Roleniy  must  pave  the  way  for  the  noble  discoveries  of  Kepler 
and  Galileo. 

Christianity  in  its  origin  was  a  bright  sun  shining  on  a  dark 
object.  Civilization  was  then  comparatively  in  its  infancy ;  ed¬ 
ucation  was  not  common  ;  the  world  was  not  explored ;  naviga¬ 
tion  and  geography  were  very  imperfect ;  a  false  philosophy  mis¬ 
led  them,  and  the  rays  of  revelation  had  to  struggle  through  a 
hazy  atmosphere  to  meet  a  half-opened  eye.  No  wonder  that 
error  was  the  consequence.  No  wonder  that  this  particular  error, 
leaning  w  the  ritual,  was  prevalent.  In  the  apostolic  Fathers,  we 
find  traces  of  it.  Hermas  who  wrote  the  Pastor,  lived,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lardner,  when  Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome ;  about  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  A.  D.  91  or  92.  He  seems  to  have 
attempted,  in  his  rude  way,  to  do  what  Addison  and  Steele  did  af¬ 
terwards,  to  illustrate  moral  truth  by  allegories  and  visions ;  and 
by  comparing  bis  imperfect  conceptions  with  the  Spectator  we 
may  mark  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind.  He  was 
probably  the  fine  writer  in  the  church  of  his  age.  If  his  works 
be  genuine,  he  leaned  to  the  ritual  error.  He  is  relating  a  con¬ 
versation  between  himself  and  “  a  certain  man  who  came  in  to 
him  with  a  reverend  look,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  clothed  with 
a  white  cloak,  having  a  bag  on  his  back  and  his  stafif  in  his  hand.” 
It  was  a  celestial  messenger  speaking  infallible  truths :  “  And  1 
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said  unto  him,  I  have  even  now  heard  from  certain  teachers  that 
there  is  no  other  repentance  beside  baptism,  when  we  go  down 
into  the  water  and  receive  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;  and  that 
after  that  we  must  sin  no  more,  but  live  in  |)iirity.  And  he  said 
unto  me  thou  hast  been  rightly  informed.” — Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
Vision  IV.,  v.  18,  19,  Wake’s  Translation.  Barnabas  was  a 
Levite  of  the  country  of  Cyjirus  and  one  of  those  Christians  who 
soon  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  sold  their  goods  and  lands 
and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles’  feet.  He  af> 
terwards  preached  the  Gospel  in  divers  parts,  together  with  the 
apostle  Paul.  He  was  older  than  Hermas  and  a  companion  of 
the  a|)ostle.  Yet  he  says :  “  There  was  a  river  running  ^n  the 
right  hand  and  beautiful  trees  grew  up  by  it;  and  he  tlm  shall 
eat  of  them  shall  live  forever.  The  signification  of  which  is  this; 
tliat  we  go  down  into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  pollution ;  but 
come  up  again  bringing  forth  fruit ;  having  in  our  hearts  the  fear 
and  hope  which  is  in  Jesus,  by  the  spirit.” — Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
X.  14.  Ignatius  was  a  martyr  in  107.  He  had  seen  and  con¬ 
versed  with  the  apostles.  “  Of  the  seven  Epistles,”  says  Lard- 
ner,  “  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  there  are  two  editions; 
one  called  the  larger  and  oftentimes  the  interpolated,  and  another 
called  the  smaller.  And  except  Mr.  Whiston  and  perhaps  some 
few  others,  who  may  follow  him,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
learned  men,  that  the  larger  are  interpolated,  and  that  the  smaller 
have  by  far  the  best  title  to  the  name  of  Ignatius.” — Lardnefs 
Credibility,  Vol.  I.  P.  2.  152.  ^  In  the  smaller  edition.  Wake’s 
Translation,  w’e  find  these  words :  “  It  is  not  lawful  without  the 
Bishop  neither  to  baptise  nor  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion; 
but  whatsoever  he  shall  approve  of,  that  is  also  pleasing  unto 
God ;  that  whatsoever  is  done  may  be  sure  to  be  well  done.” — 
Ignatius  to  the  Smyrneans,  Chap.  III.  5.  Such  respect  for  the 
sacerdotal  character  is  a  never  failing  indication  of  reliance  on  the 
efficiency  of  rites.  When  we  descend  lower  the  proofs  multiply. 
Tertullian  discusses  the  question  at  large,  why  the  waters  of 
baptism  have  such  a  moral  power.  “  Wherefore,”  says  he,  “  all 
waters,  from  the  ancient  privilege  of  their  origin,  obtain,  after 
prayer  to  God,  the  sacrament  of  sanctification.  For  the  Spirit 
straightway  cometh  down  from  the  Heavens  above,  and  is  over 
the  waters,  sanctifying  them  from  himself;  and  so  sanctified  they 
imbibe  the  power  of  sanctifying.  Besides,  for  the  simple  act  the 
similitude  of  the  things  may  suffice,  so  that  since  we  are  defiled 
by  sins  as  though  by  dirt,  we  should  be  cleansed  by  water.  But 
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as  our  sins  do  not  appear  upon  the  flesh,  (for  no  man  carrieth 
upon  his  skin  the  stain  of  idolatry  or  adultery  or  theft,)  so  persons 
of  this  sort  are  filthy  in  the  spirit,  which  is  the  author  of  sin. 
For  the  spirit  ruleth,  the  flesh  serveth ;  nevertheless  each  shareth 
the  guilt,  the  one  with  the  other,  the  spirit  for  commanding,  the 
flesh  for  obeying.  Wherefore  the  waters  being  in  a  certain 
manner  endowed  with  power  to  heal  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Angel,^  the  spirit  is  washed  in  the  water  after  a  carnal  manner, 
and  the  flesh  cleansed  in  the  same,  after  a  spiritual  manner.” — 
Tertullian  De  Baptismo,  Sect  IV ;  Rev.  C.  Dodgson’s  Transla¬ 
tion  Library  of  the  Fathers,  Oxford,  1842. 

£v^a|4ugustine,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  fathers,  who  has 
given  W  his  own  deep  experience  in  his  Confessions,  (and  the 
more  a  spiritual  man  the  less  a  formalist,)  has  fallen  into  the 
same  snare ;  the  wings  of  his  faith  are  always  glutinized  and 
impeded  by  the  mucm  and  the  birdlime  of  his  materialized  au¬ 
thorities.  The  following  remarkable  passage  is  found  in  the  City 
of  God,  Lib.  L  c.  27.  He  is  discussing  the  question  whether  it 
was  lawful,  during  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  for  the  nuns  to 
avoid  violation  by  a  voluntary  death.  He  takes  the  negative  and 
uses  this  remarkable  argument :  “  Restat  una  causa,  de  qua  di- 
cere  coeperam,  qua  utile  putatur,  ut  se  quisque  interflciat,  scili¬ 
cet  ne  in  peccatiim  irruat,  vel  blandiente  voluptate,  vel  dolore 
saeviente.  Quam  causam  si  voluerimus  admittere,  eo  usque 
progressa  perveniet,  ut  hortandi  sint  homines  tunc  se  potius  in- 
terimere,  cum  lavacro  sanctae  regenerationis  abluti,  universorum 
remissionem  acceperunt  peccatorum.  Tunc  enim  tempus  est 
cavendi  omnia  futiira  peccata,  cum  omnia  sunt  deleta  praeterta. 
Quod  si  morte  spontanea  recte  fit,  cur  non  tunc  potissimum  flt? 
Cur  baptizatus  sibi  quisque  parcit?  Cur  liberatum  caput  tot  rur- 
sus  vitae  hujiis  periciilis  inserit,  cum  sit  facillimae  potestatis 
illata  sibi  nece  omnia  devitare,  scriptumque  sit ;  Qui  amai  peri- 
culum,  inddit  in  illud  ?  Cur  ergo  amantur  tot  et  tanta  pericula, 
vel  certe  etiamsi  non  amantur,  suscipiuntur,  cum  manet  in  hac 
vita,  cui  abscedere  licitum  est  ?”  When  a  man  assumes  a  point 
as  established  as  the  ground  of  further  conclusions,  he  evinces 
two  things ;  first,  his  own  faith  in  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the 
conceded  opinion  of  his  age.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  Augustine 
knew  well  the  danger  of  trusting  to  an  opus  operatum  without  its 

'  He  supposes  elsewhere  in  this  treatise,  that,  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda  de¬ 
rived  its  power,  Angelo  medieante^  so  the  waters  of  Baptism  were  sanctified 
by  an  Angel  sent  down  from  Heaven. 
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spiritual  power.  He  could  separate  the  seal  from  the  instrument, 
and  reproaches  the  pagans  with  their  confidence  in  sacrifices  and 
the  unspirituality  of  their  religion.  How  strange  that  he  shoiiljl  so 
eloquently  rebuke  the  very  error  into  which  himself  was  falling ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations.  This  cold  and  deso¬ 
late  fog  is  spread  over  all  the  regions  of  antiquity.  The  Fathers 
lift  up  one  united  voice,  and  though  able  to  see  the  yoke  of 
Judaism  and  the  materialized  worship  of  their  pagan  rivals,  they 
all  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  edifice,  made  out  of  the  rubbish  of 
that  which  they  were  attempting  to  overthrow.  “  Hast  thou  fallen 
after  Baptism,”  says  Laurentius,  bishop  of  Novaria,  A.  D.  507. 
“  What  then  ?  is  hope  perished  ?  Not  so.  Thou  ha^^un  the 
font  received  the  sign,  not  of  despair  but  of  mercy.  iWn  that 
day  and  hour  that  thou  earnest  forth  from  the  laver,  thou  art  to 
thyself  a  perpetual  fountain,  an  abiding  remission.  Thou  hast 
no  need  of  a  teacher  or  the  hand  of  a  priest.  As  thou  wentest 
up  from  the  sacred  font,  thou  wert  clothed  with  a  white  robe  and 
annointed  with  the  mystic  ointment ;  the  invocation  was  pro¬ 
nounced  over  thee  and  the  three-fold-povver  came  upon  thee, 
while,  into  thee,  a  new  vessel  poured  this  new  teaching.”  The 
relics  of  these  deceptions,  ripened  into  all  the  superstitions  of 
Bomish  and  Greek  churches,  still  continue  to  burden  the  earth 
and  impede  the  march  of  a  sublime  religion  in  her  path  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  bless  mankind. 

Now  when  a  modern  reader  is  brought  to  read  the  pages  de¬ 
formed  with  such  puerility,  he  is  apt  to  think  his  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  early  Christianity  very  ill  repaid ;  and  to  treat  all  antiquity 
with  promiscuous  contempt.  But  let  us  remember  to  estimate 
men  by  their  difiiculties  and  their  station.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
condemn  a  whole  age ;  still  harder,  successive  ages.  Let  us 
rather  contemplate  the  causes  which  led  to  such  common  results. 
When  we  walk  down  to  Plum  Island, i  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
the  awful  oaks,  the  flowery  magnolias  which  shade  a  southern 
or  western  valley.  The  stinted  plum-tree  surprises  us  when  we 
see  the  sand-heaps  on  which  it  grew ;  and,  in  an  autumnal  day, 
when  wearied  with  toiling  over  this  miniature  desert,  we  are  in* 
dined  to  bless  God  for  its  limited  shade  and  its  imperfect  fruit. 

Let  us  once  more  revert  to  our  chain.  Let  us  see  how  their 
ideas  were  combined  together  and  how  they  stood  rank  and  file 
with  the  spirit  of  their  age.  Whoever  reads  the  Fathers  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  himself  edified  by  their  direct  senti- 
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ments,  will  often  be  disappointed ;  in  this  point  of  view  they 
write  uniformly  worse  than  the  moderns.  We  have  profited  by 
their  errors  and  we  have  been  taught  by  time.  But  surely  it  is 
something  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  and  the  eflfect  of 
speculation  on  practice.  Antiquity,  with  all  its  imbecilities,  is  a 
rich  mine  whose  ore  will  reward  us  when  we  know  how  to  use  it 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  say  that  ritual  impressions 
actually  were  far  more  efifectual  than  they  can  be  in  the  present 
age.  They  are  like  poetry  addressed  to  an  imaginative  people. 
They  are  generally  the  material  concrete  of  some  intellectual 
abstraction ;  and  they  become  more  pernicious  when  they  have 
survived  their  age.  As  men  reason  less  they  feel  more  ;  and 
such  solemn  symbols  are  addressed  to  the  feeling.  When  a  papist 
and  a  protestant  debate  about  the  efiicacy  of  pictures,  the  cross, 
a  relic,  lighted  candles  in  the  churches,  etc.,  they  are  both  partly 
right.  These  things  are  not  to  the  Protestant  what  they  are  to 
the  Catholic ;  they  are  not  to  the  well  educated  man  what  they 
are  to  the  Irish  laborer.  They  neither  awaken  the  same  emotion 
nor  are  viewed  with  the  same  veneration.  How  different  their 
effects  in  past  ages ;  when  they  had  all  the  freshness  of  novelty 
and  were  hailed  with  all  the  credulous  simplicity  of  a  first  love ! 

But  secondly,  we  should  always  remember  the  philosophy  to 
which  revelation  presents  her  dogmas,  and  which  forms  the  ground* 
work  on  which  her  pencil  spreads  the  picture.  B.eligion  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  man ;  and  we  must  form  some  conception  of  that  nature 
to  which  it  is  presented.  As  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  becomes 
visible  only  when  intercepted  by  some  opaque  and  reflecting  ob¬ 
ject,  so  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  becomes  intelligible  only  when  it 
is  seen  to  meet  some  want,  or  craving,  or  passion,  or  conception, 
in  human  nature.  Our  views  of  human  nature  and  its  duties  we 
call  (at  least  an  important  part  of  our)  philosophy ;  and  hence  it 
is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  our  philosophy  from  our  religion. 
The  apostle  Paul  warns  against  a  false  philosophy ;  and  no  doubt 
much  of  the  ancient  philosophy  was  false ;  but  they  did  not  know  it. 
Now  our  conceptions  of  human  nature  unconsciously  tincture  our 
religious  speculation ;  just  as  the  modern  writers  tell  us  that 
bringing  a  sensation  and  idea  together  forms  our  opinions,  though 
the  effect  of  the  one  on  the  other,  being  seldom  remembered,  is 
scarcely  ever  known.^ 


*  It  is  in  vain  to  protest  and  say  you  will  have  no  philosophy  to  back  your 
religion  and  blend  with  it.  Religion  never  can  be  understood  without  some 
views  of  that  nature  to  which  it  is  addressed ;  and  some  people  will  call  these 
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The  ancient  philosophy  was  remarkable  for  never  drawing 
the  line  between  materialism  and  spirituality  with  the  accuracy 
now  demanded ;  and  this  first  confusion  runs  through  all  their 
derived  speculations.  In  the  Platonic  philosophy  sin  is  an  evil 
half  voluntary,  half  material.  The  infections  of  the  soul  may  be 
washed  out  by  water  or  purged  out  by  fire  ;  as  the  poet  tells  us : 

Quin  et  supremo  quum  luinine  vita  reliquit, 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nec  funditus  omnes 
Corporeae  excedunt  pestes:  penitusque  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 

Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  vetcrumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.  Aliae  panduntur  inanes 
Susponsae  ad  ventos ;  aliis  sub  giirgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 

Enead,  VI.  line  735—742. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev’ii  in  the  soul  remains. 

The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear  ; 

And  spots  of  sin  in  every  face  appear. 

For  this  are  various  penances  enjoined  ;  * 

And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind, 

Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  purged  in  fires. 

Till  all  the  dregs  are  drained  and  all  the  rust  expires. 

Nay  the  very  soul  itself  was  a  kind  of  ethereal  matter ;  it  ex* 
isted  in  space ;  Tertullian  taught  that  even  God  was  a  body— 
Deum  esse  corpus  contra  Marcion,  Lib.  II.  c.  16 — indeed  that 
there  is  no  substance  that  was  not  corporeal.^  Spirit  was  only  a 
more  ethereal  kind  of  matter.  These  impressions  were  universal 
Their  ideas  of  light  as  used  by  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  agree 
with  the  Manicheans  in  their  account  of  the  origin  of  evil;  the  ideas 
of  future  punishment  were  a  singular  jumble  of  moral  and  mate¬ 
rial  ideas.  It  is  remarked  by  Bayle  that  Des  Cartes  was  the  first 
philosopher  that  clearly  saw  and  steadily  drew  the  line  which 


views  philosophy.  Zuingle  in  Switzerland  and  Calvin  in  Geneva  both 
began  their  teaching  with  a  determination  to  cashier  philosophy,  and  they  were 
both  obliged  to  alter  their  course.  See  Mosheim,  Antt.  XVI.  sect.  III.  P.2. 
Religion  is  a  kind  of  moral  ratio  between  objective  truths  and  our  inner  nature; 
and  as  an  arithmetical  ratio  cannot  be  understood  without  two  quantities,  so 
moral  ratio  is  confusion,  is  nothing,  without  both  the  objects  between  which  it 
exists.  What  is  religion  without  man. ^  And  what  is  man  but  a  system  of 
Psychology  or  Anthropology,  or  whatever  other  learned  name  you  may  choose 
to  give.  1  am  not  partial  to  pedantic  names,  but  the  thing  itself  must  exist. 

*  He  wrote  a  treatise  also  to  prove  that  the  human  soul  was  corporeal  and  of 
human  shape :  ostensa  est  mihi  anima  eorporaliter.  See  his  treatise  De  Anims. 
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separates  our  material  from  our  spiritual  contemplatioos.  Before 
his  day  these  objects  were  always  confounded.^ 

If  the  soul  itself,  then,  was  a  kind  of  semi-  corporealism,  no  won¬ 
der  if  its  qualities  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  body.  We 
generally  receive  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind  without  much 
suspicion  or  inquiry.  Plato,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  Grecian  phir 
losophers,  had  already  taught  the  doctrine  of  half  material  guilt, 
cured  by  a  half  material  punishment.  In  his  Phaedo,  he  says : 
“  A  soul  with  such  affections,”  (i.  e.  a  pure  and  pious  soul,)  “  does 
it  not  fly  away  to  something  divine  and  resembling  itself  ?  To 
something  divine  and  immortal  and  wise  ?  Whither,  when  it  ar¬ 
rives,  it  becomes  happy,  being  freed  from  error,  ignorance,  fear, 
love  and  other  human  evils.  But  if  it  departs  from  the  body,  pol¬ 
luted  and  impure,  with  w'hich  it  has  been  long  linked,  in  a  state 
of  familiarity  and  friendship,  and  by  whose  pleasures  and  appe¬ 
tites  it  has  been  bewitched,  so  as  to  think  nothing  else  true  but 
what  is  corporeal  and  what  may  be  touched,  seen,  drank  and 
used  for  the  gratification  of  lust ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  has  been, 
accustomed  to  hate,  fear  and  shun  whatever  is  dark  and  invisible 


'  We  must  beware  of  supposing,  because  the  ancient  philosophers  sometimes 
defined  the  soul  with  tolerable  correctness,  that  therefore  they  carried  out  the 
ideaand  did  not  again  fall  into  a  semi-materialism.  Thus  Cicero  after  defining 
to  soul  as  having  nikil  admixluvi^  nihil  concretum,  nihil  copulatum,  nihil  coag-. 
ntiUatum,  nihil  duplex,  (Tusculan  Questions,  Lib.  1.  sec.  29),  he  goes  on  to 
teach  that  we  philosophize  best  when  we  maxime  a  corpore  abducimus.  The 
fact  is,  the  foundation  (i.  e.  the  philosophic  foundation)  of  all  the  austerities  of 
monkery  is  laid  in  his  writings.  The  Fathers  called  abstraction  from  the 
body  a  celestial  life ;  and  Cicero  calls  it  Uie  same — erit  illis  caelesti  vitae  simile. 
The  philosophers  it  is  true  did  not  live  in  so  fervent  an  age  and  never  dreamed 
of  reducing  his  principles  to  practice.  So  Aristotle  defines  the  soul  beautiful¬ 
ly  :  Aristotles  longe  omnibus  (Platonem  semper  excipio)  praestans  et  ingenio 
et  diligentia,  cum  quatuor  ilia  genera  principiorum  esset  complexus,  e  quibus 
omnia  orirentur,  quintam  quandam  naturam  censet  esse,  e  qua  sit  mens ;  eogita- 
re  enim  et  providere  et  discere  et  docere  et  invenire  aliquid,  et  tarn  molta  alia 
meminisse,  amare,  odisse,  cupere,  timere,  angi,  laetari :  haec  et  similia  eoruin,  in 
quorum  quatuor  generum  nullo  inesse  putat;  quintum  genus  adhibet,  vacana 
nomine :  et  sic  ipsum  animum,  appellat  novo  nomine,  quasi  quan¬ 

dam  continuatam  motionem  et  perennem.  The  etymology  of  the  remarkable 
word  kvre'Kexeia  has  been  greatly  disputed.  Evidently  it  has  a  very  anti- 
material  meaning.  But  from  whatever  derived  and  however  defined,  it  is 
certain  that  this  beautiful  and  just  definition  did  not  prevent  the  ideas  of  the 
ancients  from  wavering  wh^  they  reasoned  on  the  soul  and  its  qualities. 
Nothing  is  so  soon  forgotten  as  a  metaphysician's  definition  ; — generally  by  his 
readers  and  not  unfrequently  by  himself. 

The  subject  is  learnedly  discussed  by  Cudworth  in  his  Intellectual  System, 
p>  774.  Birch’s  Edition,  1743.  Is  he  not  too  favorable  to  the  spiritualists.’ 
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to  the  human  eye,  yet  discerned  and  approved  by  philosophy ;  I 
ask  if  such  a  soul  so  disposed  will  go  sincere  and  disincumbered 
from  the  body  ?  By  no  means.  And  will  it  not  be,  as  I  have 
supposed,  infected  and  involved  with  corporeal  contagion,  which 
an  acquaintance  and  converse  with  the  body,  from  a  perpetual  asso< 
ciation,  has  made  congenial  ?  So  I  think.  But  my  friend  we  must 
pronounce  that  substance  to  be  ponderous,  depressive  and  earthy, 
which  such  a  soul  draws  with  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  burthened  with 
such  a  clog  and  again  is  dragged  off  to  some  visible  place  for  fear 
of  that  which  is  hidden  and  unseen  (i.  e.  spiritual  objects),  and  as 
they  report,  returns  to  tombs  and  sepulchres,  among  which  the  shad¬ 
owy  phantasms  of  those  brutal  souls,  being  loaded  with  somewhat 
visible,  have  often  actually  appeared.  Probably,  O  Socrates.  And 
it  is  equally  probable,  O  Cebes,  that  these  are  the  souls  of  wicked, 
not  virtuous  men,  which  are  found  to  wander  amidst  burial  places, 
suffering  the  punishment  of  an  impious  life.”  Such  were  Plato’s 
speculations.  We  find  Cicero  adopting  similar  sentiments.  *11 
is  the  body  according  to  him  that  clouds  the  intellect,  and  impels 
the  unwilling  spirit  to  ignorance  and  a  sensual  life.  The  world 
consists  of  four  elements,  each  of  which  have  their  appropriate 
places ;  the  earthy  and  humid  sink  downward  into  the  angles  and 
holes  of  the  ground ;  into  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  the  remaining  two 
mount  alofl;  as  the  first  by  their  weight  are  borne  down;  the 
others  ascend  to  the  celestial  regions,  either  by  nature  seeking 
higher  places  or  crowded  up  by  more  ponderous  bodies ;  hence 
it  is  evident  that  mifads  whether  composed  of  air  or  fire  must 
mount  according  to  the  tendencies  of  universal  nature.  In  this 
world,  however,  the  corporeal  dregs  keep  it  down.  This  lower 
world  is  embraced  by  the  thick  and  drowsy  air,  which  clouds  the 
tenant,  obstructs  sight  and  inflames  appetite :  Accedit,  ut  eo 
facilius  animus  evadat  ex  hoc  aere,  quern  saepe  jam  appello, 
eumque  perrumpat,  quod  nihil  est  animo  velocius ;  nulla  est  ce- 
leritas ; . . . .  necesse  est  ita  feratur,  ut  penetret  et  dividat  omne  coe- 
him  hoc,  in  quo  nubes,  imbres  ventique  coguntur ;  quod  et  hu- 
midum  et  caliginosum  est,  propter  exhalationes  terrae ;  quam  regi- 
onem  cum  superavit  animus,  naturamque  sui  similem  contigit  et 
agnovit  Junctis  ex  anima  tenui,  et  ex  ardore  solis  temperate, 
ignibus  insistit,  et  finem  altius  se  efferendi  facit,  cum  enim  sui 
similem  et  levitatem,  et  calorem  adeptus,  tamquam  paribus 
examinatus  ponderibus,  nullam  in  partem  movetur,  eaque  ei  de- 
mum  naturalis  est  sedes,  cum  ad  sui  similem  penetravit,  in  quo 
nulla  re  egens  aletur,  et  sustentabitur  iisdem  rebus,  quibus  astra 
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sustentantur  at  aluntur.  Cnmque  corporis  facibus  inflammari  so- 
leamus  ad  omnes  fere  cupiditates,  eoqiie  magis  incendi,  quod  iis 
aemulemur,  qui  ea  habeant,  quae  nos  habere  cupiamus :  pro- 
fecto  beati  eriraus,  cum,  corporibus  relictis,  et  cupiditatum  et 
aemulationem  erimus  expertes  :  quodque  nunc  facimus,  cum  lax- 
ati  curis  sumus,  ut  spectare  aliquid  velimus  et  visere,  id  multo 
tuinfaciemus  liberiiis,  totosque  nos  in  conteroplandis  rebus  perspi- 
ciendisque  ponemus,  propterea,  quod  et  natura  inest  mentibus 
Dostris  insatiabilis  quaedam  cupiditas  veri  videndi ;  et  orae  ipsae 
locoram  illorum,  quo  pervenerimns,  quo  faciliorem  nobis  cogniti- 
onem  rerum  coelestium,  eo  majorem  cognoscendi  cupiditatem 
dabunt.  Tusculan  Questions  Lib.  I.  sect.  19.^  This  is  the  exact 
mixture  of  ideas  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
philosophy.  It  was  not  confined  to  Platonism ;  for  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Platonism  itself  came  from  ancient  tradition,  we  find 
that  all  the  philosophers  had  a  similar  connection  of  thought. 
First,  contemplation  and  virtue  were  united  in  one  name — phi¬ 
losophy  ;  secondly,  both  were  impeded  by  the  use  of  our  bodily 
faculties ;  thirdly,  the  first  object  in  study  is  to  mortify  the  body; 
to  free  the  soul  from  the  carnal  clog ;  and  lastly,  he  is  the  best 
philosopher  who  can  come  near  to  the  freedom  from  passion  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  disembodied  being  after  death.  Such  were  the  views 
of  human  nature  universally  presented  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel.  Such  was  the  Psychology  of  the  ancient  world. 

When  the  Bible  spoke  to  man  it  must  accommodate  itself  in 
some  degree  to  his  conceptions ;  though  its  subjects  are  divine  its 
language  must  be  earthly ;  and  there  are  certain  metaphors  ne¬ 
cessary  when  treating  of  things  which  transcend  the  material 

*  Even  Philo,  taught  by  revelation  as  he  was,  and  desirous  to  raise  man  to 
the  highest  spiritual  nature,  has  scarcely  escaped  from  the  semi-materialism  of 
the  philosophers.  He  gives  to  man  a  higher  and  lower  soul, — the  first  is  do- 
puTov  irvEVfiaTog  doKifiov  eivai  vofiiafia, — and  the  other  is  iurb  yf)^  ?,ri<p^ev.  See 
Eusebius'  Preparatio,  Lib.  VII.  chap.  18.  Now  the  very  highest  soul  is 
^vaeuc,  of  an  aetherial  nature,  the  impress  of  God’s  seal,  and  the  second  is  still 
more  corporeal.  In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  this  book  we  have  a  long 
discourse  quoted  from  Philo,  that  matter  is  not  the  cause  of  evil,  and  yet  it  is 
the  cause ;  for  the  corporeal  soul  reduces  the  higher.  See  the  Preparatio  of 
Eusebius  Lib.  VII.  chap.  22.  The  image  of  the  aetherial  soul  is  the  Eternal 

REASON,  utdiog  Xoj'Of. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  more  clearly  between  matter  and  mind  than 
Plato  has  done  in  his  tenth  book  of  laws,  where  he  contends  that  mind  and  all 
its  qualities  are  prior  to  matter  and  all  its  qualities.  What  is  prior  in  existence, 
must  of  course  be  distinct  and  separate  in  nature.  Yet  Plato,  we  see,  relapses 
back  to  a  material  taint  and  a  material  purification.  See  the  Phaedo,  sect.  44. 
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world,  which  are  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Thus  when 
the  apostle  compares  immortal  happiness  to  a  tree  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  or  the  prophet  compares  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  to  a  river  gushing  from  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
fertilizing  the  desert  and  freshening  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  is  no  need  of  confounding  the  metaphor  with  the  mean- 
ing ;  the  remoter  the  ideas  yoked  together,  the  more  easily  ore 
they  understood.  But  when  heaven  is  called  a  city,  with  golden 
streets  and  pearly  gates,  and  when  gospel  illumination  is  com¬ 
pared  to  light ;  when  the  place  where  the  wicked  suffer  is  a  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  when  the  summons  to  the  solemnities 
of  the  last  day  is  a  trumpet,  we  are  very  apt,  even  in  this  age,  to 
read  without  stating  to  ourselves  exactly  whether  the  language 
is  metaphorical  or  not.  We  receive  a  loose  analogy ;  and,  satis¬ 
fied  with  moral  impression,  leave  the  strict  conception  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  future  light.  So  in  the  beginning  of  revelation,  when 
Paul  told  them  that  “  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh ;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Because  the  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God  neither 
indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God.”  Rom.  8:  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  and  in  another  place  :  “  The  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these,  adultery,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,' variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like”,  it  seemed  to  the  half- 
materialized  psychology  of  the  times,  as  if  sin  was  literally  the 
product  of  matter,  T/}y  aumav  8s  ^Xdattjfia  tijg  vX^g  at  least  it 
seemed  to  arise  from  certain  adhesions  (jtQoaaQr^fiara)  of  the  flesh 
to  the  spirit.  Although  they  did  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  wholly 
exclude  the  voluntary  power  from  man’s  direction  to  virtue  and 
vice,  yet  the  inclination  comes  from  the  strange  action  of  matter 
on  mind.  Well  did  the  A{)Ostle  warn  us  against  the  seductive 
influence  of  philosophy.^  Interpret  his  phraseology  concerning 
the  Jlesh,  etc.,  according  to  Hebrew  conceptions,  and  we  are  left 
to  the  truest  orthodoxy;  but  take  the  language  according  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  schools,  and  it  generates  Gnosticism,  Mani- 
cheism  and  most  of  the  other  heresies  that  disfigured  the  ancient 
church  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  revealed  system. 

•  Plutarch ;  See  Beausobre  Hist.  Manichees,  Vol.  II.  p.  148. 

That  ia,  falst  philosophy. 
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It  should  always  be  remembered  that  their  notions  of  spirit,  will; 
virtue,  action,  were  mixed  and  partial ;  and  the  more  deceptive 
perhaps  on  that  very  account.  They  did  not  state  to  themselves 
that  the  soul  was  a  kind  of  refined  matter,  that  virtue  and  vice 
were  pure  physical  actions ;  if  they  had,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  started  from  their  own  conclusions.  But  a  floating  idea 
left  them  to  ward  off  all  objections,  and  yet  conducted  them  to 
the  most  preposterous  results.  A  proposition  taken  in  a  double 
sense  is  of  course  doubly  deceiving ;  especially  if  the  mind  is 
unconscious  of  this  double  sense.  We  waver  between  the 
literal  meaning  and  the  figure.  When  an  objection  is  urged  wo 
evade  it  by  flying  to  the  figure  and  yet  we  urge  our  belief  in  the 
literal  sense.  The  history  of  philosophic  and  religious  opinions 
is  full  of  such  delusions ;  more  current  the  more  we  rise  into  the 
poetic  world. 

As  the  disease  then  was  partly  corporeal,  was  it  wonderful 
that  the  cure  should  be  accomplished  by  corporeal  action  ?  Ob¬ 
serve  how  these  semi-formed  ideas  exactly  tallied  with  each 
other.  Plato’s  souls  were  infected  with  a  kind  of  material  evil ; 
the  rivers  that  purify  them,  the  floods  of  water  and  floods  of  fire, 
are  in  the  future  world.^  The  whole  composition  of  that  world 
is  far  less  gross  than  ours ;  and  they  are  washed  and  burned 
into  purity  just  according  to  the  nature  of  their  corruption.  The 
same  double  idea  runs  through  both  processes.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  has  united  the  soul  with  matter ;  in  this  union  it  sins. 
He  unites  too  his  own  spirit  with  the  baptismal  water ;  it  gives 
wonderful  power  to  the  material  act.  It  has  marvellous  simpli¬ 
city  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  goodness  of  God.  So  it 
seemed  to  them.  Nor  was  the  seeming,  in  that  age  and  those  re¬ 
lations,  altogether  unnatural.  “  In  truth,”  says  Tertullian,  there 
is  nothing  which  so  hardeneth  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  simplici¬ 
ty  of  the  divine  works  as  visible  in  the  act,  and  their  greatness 
promised  in  the  effect ;  so  that  in  this  case  also,  because  a  man 
going  down  into  the  water,  and  being  with  a  few  words  washed 

*  Jn  the  following  passage,  Lactantius  teaches  expressly  that  the  file  ol  hell 
is  not  like  our  fire  :  “  At  ille  divinus  per  seipsum  semper  vivit,  ac  viget  sine 
ullis  alimentis,  nec  admistum  habet  fumum,  sed  est  purus  ac  liquidns,  et  in 
aquae  modum  fluidus;  non  enim  vi  aliqua  sursum  versus  urgetur,  sicat  nos> 
ter,  quern  labes  terreni  corporis,  quo  tenetur,  et  fumus  intermistus  exsilire 
cogit,  et  ad  coelestein  naturain  cum  trepidatione  mobiii  subvolace.  Idem, 
igitur  divinus  ignis  una  eademque  vi  atque  potentia  et  cremabit  impios  et 
recreabit,  et  quantum  e  corporibus  absumet,  tantum  reponct.” — Lact  Inat.  Lib. 
V11.C.2I. 

VoL.  III.  No.  12. 
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therein,  with  so  much  simplicity,  without  pomp,  without  any  novel 
preparation,  and  finally  without  expense,  riseth  again  not  much 
or  not  a  whit  the  cleaner,  therefore  his  gaining  eternity  is  thought 
incredible.  1  am  much  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  mysteries  pertain¬ 
ing  to  idols,  on  the  contrary,  build  not  their  credit  and  authority 
on  their  equipments  and  their  outward  show  and  their  sumptuous¬ 
ness.  O  wretched  unbelief!  who  deniest  to  God  his  own  proper 
qualities,  simplicity  and  power  !  What  then  ?  Is  it  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  death  should  be  washed  away  by  a  mere  bath  ?  Yea, 
but  if  because  it  is  wonderful,  it  be  therefore  not  believed,  it  ought 
on  that  account  the  mther  to  be  believed.^  For  what  else  should 
the  works  of  GJod  be  but  above  all  wonder?  We  ourselves  also 
wonder  but  because  we  believe,  while  unbelief  wondereth  and 
believeth  not,  for  it  wondereth  at  simple  things,  as  foolish,  and  at 
great  things,  as  impossible.” — De  Baptismo,  ch.  2.  Dodgson’s 
translation. 

Thus  the  union  of  philosophy  and  religion  led  the  primitive 
Fathers  into  this  dangerous  mistake.  In  it  they  seemed  to  hear 
the  general  voice  of  revelation  and  reason.  “  Although,”  says 
Beausobre,  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Basilidians, 
**  Clemens  Alexandrinus  did  not  have  exactly  the  same  opinions 
as  they,  (L  e.  the  material  appendages  which  weighed  the  soul 
down  to  sensuality  and  sin,)  yet  he  ccmceived  that  there  were 
certain  impure  spirits,  which  he  called  material  energies,  iviqysitu 
vXixcu,  attached  to  the  soul,  to  be  se|)arated  by  baptism.  The 
Spirit  of  God  separated  them,  as  the  wind  separates  the  chaflf 
from  the  gram.  He  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  demons,  but 
pensions,  which  are  called  spirits,  since  they  act  on  the  soul,  and 
produce  the  motions  not  conformed  to  reason.” — History  of  the 
Manichees,  Tom.  II.  Lib.  IV.  c.  2.  Heresy  was  but  the  excess 
of  what  the  orthodox  believed. 

Man  is  a  being  made  for  advancement,  but  his  very  progression 
sometimes  deceives  him.  Looking  back  from  our  age,  rich  with 
all  the  accumulated  instructions  of  past  teaching  and  even  past 
error,  we  can  easily  see  the  deficiencies  of  this  philosophy  and 
this  religion.  But  it  was  not  so  obvious  then.  The  very  advance¬ 
ment  which  the  more  spiritual  religion  of  the  Gk>spel  had  made 
on  paganism  and  Judaism,  contributed  to  blind  them  to  their  re¬ 
maining  errors.  Thej^  were  conscious  of  their  progression,  but 
not  of  the  road  still  to  be  passed  over .2  We  have  no  doubt  that 


*  The  translator  lias  here  wonderfully  softened  Tertullian’s  language. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that  the  superiority  of  tlie  orthodox  Fathers  over  the 
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the  Athenian  constitution  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  dvil 
liberty  and  social  happiness  which  that  age  had  seen ;  though 
toe  survey  it  as  a  system  of  cruelty,  turbulence,  strife  and  op> 
pression.  The  Romans  regarded  the  toga  not  only  as  com¬ 
fortable  but  honorable;  to  us  it  would  be  little  better  than 
an  Indian’s  blanket  It  needs  a  very  comprehensive  mind,  after 
manifest  improvement,  to  grasp  the  idea  of  final  perfection. 
Augustine  ai^ues  beautifully  against  the  folly  of  hoping  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  gods  with  earthly  victims :  Sacrificium  ergo  visibile 
iiivisibilis  sacrificii  sacramentum,  id  est  sacrum  signnm  est” — De 
Civitate  Dei  Lib.  X.  c.  5.  Tertullian  protests  that  the  water 
has  no  power  save  by  its  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost  In  a  word, 
as  a  man  that  has  separated  his  observations  of  nature  from  many 
theories,  is  still  unconscious  of  some  latent  ones  that  still  cleave 
to  his  mind ;  and  his  attention  to  his  own  victories  over  his  errors 
makes  him  more  unconscious  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  so  the 
Fathers  were  also  honestly  deceived ;  they  stood  in  the  natural 
line  of  human  progression;  they  accomplished  all  that  could 
justly  be  demanded  of  their  age ;  they  were  progressive  but  not 
perfect,  and  they  were  to  be  honored  for  what  they  achieved,  and 
pardoned  for  what  they  left  undone. 

When  a  modem  for  example  takes  into  his  hand  such  a  writer 
as  Tertullian,  (especially  if  he  be  a  New-Englander,)and  reads  the 
questions  he  discusses ;  the  quaintness  of  his  language,  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  his  comparisons,  the  credulity  of  his  faith,  the  per¬ 
versity  of  his  creed ;  his  quibbles,  puns  and  historical  mistakes, 
the  strength  of  his  assertions  and  the  weakness  of  his  ai^uments, 
he  is  tempted  almost  to  wonder  how  such  a  leaden  genius 
floated  down  even  on  the  rapid  and  dense  tide  of  ecclesiastical 
admiration.  What  would  have  been  the  loss  had  he  sunk  to 
merited  oblivion  ?  We  forget,  however,  that  every  man  is  the 
product  of  his  own  age,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  tax  he  has 
paid  to  the  general  sum  of  human  knowledge.  We  must  beware 

Gnostics  and  Manichees  might  tend  to  deceive  them.  They  did  not  notice 
that  their  own  cups  retained  the  dregs  of  that  matter  of  which  the  heretics' 
cups  were  full,  fn  the  material  world,  there  are  various  kinds  of  non-spiritual 
sabslnnr.es,  as  rocks,  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  ether,  light,  and  perhaps  the 
thinner  fluid  in  which  planets  revolve.  Now,  in  mounting  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  we  have  escaped  from  the  material  when  we  have 
only  surmounted  its  grosser  forms ;  and,  if  we  find  a  sect  that  have  confounded 
these  things  more  than  we  have,  we  are  very  apt,  in  detecting  their  confusion, 
to  overlook  our  own.  It  is  the  mote  and  the  beam  over  again;  only  the  beam 
is  in  our  neighbor’s  eye  and  the  mote  in  our  own. 
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how  we  despise  our  instructors,  when  perhaps  their  very  lessons 
have  contributed  to  elevate  us  over  them,  and  taught  us  to  detect 
their  errors.  Tertullian  discussed  questions  which  were  vastly  im¬ 
portant  when  he  was  on  the  stage.  His  work  De  Corona  appears 
especially  barren  to  us.  But  how  different  then !  A  soldier  tore  his 
military  crown  and  renounced  his  profession ;  other  Christians  were 
in  the  array ;  all  were  liable  to  impressment.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Shall  we  obey  God  or  man.  Is  the  military  profession  lawful  to 
a  soldier  of  Christ?  These  are  great  questions ;  and  I  can  easily 
imagine  what  a  vast  interest  they  gave  to  his  works  in  that  age. 
At  any  rate,  Tertullian  instructs  us  by  his  errors.  He  carried  his 
own  system  to  its  practical  development  Justification  by  works 
naturally  leads  to  austerity ;  and  every  page  of  Tertullian  shows 
us  how  precious  it  is  to  cast  the  trembling  soul  on  the  simplicity 
of  free  justification  by  faith. 

But  there  is  a  still  deeper  reason  which  led  the  ancient  Chris¬ 
tians  into  this  overweening  confidence  in  religious  rites.  It  is 
founded  not  in  philosophy  but  nature  ;  and  if  all  memory  of  the 
past  were  swept  away  and  the  experiment  to  be  renewed,  let 
human  nature  be  the  same,  and  the  same  mistake  would  be  again 
inevitable.  Everybody  knows  that  religion  began  in  the  highest 
fervor  and  enthusiasm ;  it  burst  like  a  stream  from  a  steep  moun¬ 
tain  side,  and  its  rapidity  was  immense  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
flow.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  power  of  a  rite  when 
addressed  to  a  congenial  heart,  is  not  to  be  estimated  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  an  uncongenial  one.  When  it  meets  the  congenial 
principle  it  may  be  powerful ;  when  it  does  not  it  may  be  re¬ 
markably  powerless.  The  tomb  that  draws  the  widows  tears 
and  agitates  her  heart,  is  gazed  at  by  the  passing  stranger  with¬ 
out  emotion.  The  sight  of  the  places  in  Palestine  drew  tears 
from  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  through  him  excited  the  indignation 
of  all  Europe.  But  their  Mohammedan  foes  regarded  them  only 
as  so  much  barren  earth.  A  lock  of  hair,  a  picture,  a  ring,  when 
given  by  a  faithful  lover  and  viewed  in  his  absence,  may  kindle 
the  most  tender  emotions  in  a  maiden’s  heart.  To  another  they 
are  nothing.  The  sacrament  we  say  is  calculated,  if  there  be  a 
spark  of  piety  in  the  heart  of  the  communicant,  to  kindle  it  into 
aflame;  but  it  will  not  convert  the  sinner;  when  he  comes  it 
sinks  into  a  formality  and  hardens  him  in  his  crimes.  Look 
through  all  nature  and  all  life,  and  you  will  scarcely  find  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  power  of  the  rite  or  ceremony,  addressed 
to  its  appropriate  sentiment,  and  its  perfect  inefficacy  when  no 
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such  sentiment  meets  it  The  sunbeams  refracted  by  a  burning- 
glass  and  falling  upon  a  solid  substance,  metallic  or  combustible, 
consume  or  melt  it  away ;  but  they  are  cold  and  powerless  when 
collected  in  water.  The  shower  that  fertilizes  the  garden  scarce¬ 
ly  moistens  the  sand ;  the  sunbeam  that  paints  its  crimson  on  the 
cloud,  returns  colourless  from  the  blackened  forest ;  and  even  the 
institutions  of  God  lose  their  power,  when  they  are  not  directed 
by  his  cooperating  spirit,  on  the  susceptibility  which  gives  them 
efficacy  in  the  human  mind. 

Now  the  rites  of  religion,  when  first  performed,  were  met  by  this 
powerful  susceptibility  in  the  candidates  for  their  receptionu 
There  was  no  coldness,  no  remissness ;  no  separating  of  the  an¬ 
tagonist  principles  which  God  had  joined  together.  The  first 
converts  were  from  Judaism  or  Heathenism ;  it  was  some  power¬ 
ful  principle,  some  ardent  feeling  that  brought  them  to  the  bap¬ 
tismal  water.  The  sign  and  the  thing  signified  almost  always 
work  together.  Even  when  the  hypocrite  was  baptized,  it  was 
under  the  strong  emotion  of  a  temporary  deception.  When  John 
came  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  there  went  out  to  him  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and 
were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.  Even  in 
that  formal  age,  the  rite  enforced  the  confession.  "Wben  Peter 
preached  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  and 
cried,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?  and  they  were  bap¬ 
tized  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  souls.  Amidst  the  deep 
emotion  of  such  solemn  scenes,  when  the  tears  of  repentance 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  baptism,  how  could  they  foresee  the 
day  of  coldness  and  metaphysical  abstraction,  the  day  when  the 
rites  would  lose  their  power,  because  the  Gospel  had  lost  its 
glory  and  the  heart  its  love.  The  foreigner  that  has  seen  our 
landscapes  only  in  the  vernal  season,  cannot  estimate  the  naked 
desolation  of  a  winter  prospect. 

We  see  that  this  mistake,  though  obvious  on  retrospection,  has 
deceived  thousands  of  reflecting  minds  before  speculation  has 
been  instructed  by  experience.  When  Charles  I.  was  imposing 
his  hated  liturgy  on  Scotland,  the  whole  nation  was  roused  to 
opposition ;  and,  as  usual,  they  betook  themselves  to  formulas  and 
ran  to  subscribe  the  covenant  It  filled  the  whole  nation  with  fire ; 
it  was  a  central  point  of  strength,  a  bond  of  union.  Nothing  like  the 
covenant ;  and  so  great  was  its  power  that  the  king  thought  that 
he  must  have  his  covenant ;  but  as  Guizot  has  remarked :  **  en- 
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thusiasm  is  not  a  matter  of  imitation, the  covenant  of  Charles 
was  a  powerless  affair  when  not  expressing  the  will  of  an  excited 
people.  In  our  American  revolution,  it  was  thought  that  a  few 
watchwords  would  always  have  the  same  effect ;  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  reflection  of  those  who  repose  such  a  trust  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  temperance  pledge,  whether  it  must  not  like  other 
symbols  fall  into  the  rear  of  time  ;  whether  its  first  and  last  power 
will  be  equal ;  whether  its  dominion  over  cool  reason  will  equal 
its  power  when  backed  by  enthusiasm,  and  whether  even  Father 
Matthews  will  always  be  able  to  lead  Ireland  by  a  ribbon  and  a 
seal.  A  ball  is  a  fatal  implement  in  a  cannon  with  gunpowder 
behind  it;  but  without  the  gunpowder  it  is  nothing  but  a  harm¬ 
less  mass  of  inert  iron. 

The  first  Christians  were  in  the  exact  place  where  wise  men 
might  be  deceived.  Their  views  were  all  prospective,  and  they 
were  untaught  by  experience.  The  very  grace  of  God  was  oper¬ 
ating  through  a  new  dispensation,  and  how  could  they  foresee 
what  honor  it  might  please  him  to  put  upon  his  own  appointed 
means  ?  Their  little  experience  was  all  in  favor  of  the  new  rites ; 
they  had  found  them  exceedingly  affecting  to  their  own  souls. 
They  saw  a  new  generation  growing  up  to  be  educated  under 
their  power.  We  naturally  incorporate  our  spiritual  ideas ;  our 
visible  actions  must  express  something.  The  ancient  Christians 
did  not  separate  their  rites  from  the  power.  Thus  Tertnllian 
teaches  that  the  spirit  of  God  mixes  with  the  baptismal  water. 
Thus  their  own  experience  deceived  them  ;  and  thus  the  strong¬ 
est  enthusiasm  led  them  into  the  errors  of  the  coldest  formality.^ 

*  Guizot’s  English  Revolution,  p.  18). 

•  In  looking  forward  to  the  rising  generation,  it  was  extremely  natural  for 
the  ancient  church  to  be  betrayed  into  this  overweening  trust  in  ritual  per¬ 
formances.  Here  was  a  new  class  of  people,  namely  the  children  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  be  educated  somehow,  under  the  wijig  of  the  church.  Now  all  piety  is 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  inward  and  outward,  experimental  religion  and 
that  sober  performance  of  its  instituted  worship  which  might  be  expected  and 
demanded  where  there  is  no  inward  conversion.  Where  we  cannot  produce 
the  one,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  other.  In  a  race  of  children,  the  last  would  be 
likely  gradually  to  supervene  on  the  first.  TIrere  is  always  a  tendency  in  reli- 
giop  for  the  vital  spirit  to  steal  away  from  the  outward  forms  ;  just  as  the  sap 
is  gone  from  the  tree  before  its  wood  decays.  Ncander  says,  that  the  strong 
church  government  in  the  second  ages  was  the  reaction  of  the  excessive  and 
disorderly  democracy  of  the  first.  He  has  over-painted  this  democracy,  for 
there  always  was  a  clergy  ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  much  truth  in  his 
theory.  If  so,  how  natural  as  an  accompaniment,  that  formality  should  follow 
enthusiasm  ;  that  such  a  spirit  as  Paul  rebukes  in  1  Cor.  chap.  14  should  die 
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Such  then  are  the  allowances  with  which  every  candid  man 
will  survey  the  general  spirit  of  the  early  church  and  its  writers. 
He  will  consider  the  philosophy  which  modified  their  specula¬ 
tions  ;  the  gradations  by  which  they  approached  their  opinions ; 
the  conclusions  in  which  they  stand ;  the  light  which  they  reflect 
on  each  other ;  their  congeniality  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  emotions  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  originated.  If  thus  candid  and  thus  patient  he  ex¬ 
plores  their  dogmas,  I  do  not  say  he  will  adopt  their  opinions,  but 
every  step  of  his  inquiry  will  diminish  his  contempt  for  them.  A 
few  practical  remarks  will  now  close  this  protracted  discussion. 

First,  Let  us  avoid  the  extremes  of  either  worshipping  or  des¬ 
pising  antiquity.  Mankind  have  almost  universally  fallen  into 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  errors ;  and,  when  they  cease  to  wor¬ 
ship,  they  are  very  apt  to  pass  to  an  indiscriminating  contempt. 
Before  the  reformation  it  was  the  practice  to  regard  the  fathers 
with  the  deepest  reverence.  Their  precedents  bound ;  their  ar¬ 
guments  convinced;  their  sophistry  was  not  seen;  their  word 
was  law.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  one  of  timid  conservatism. 
Aristotle  and  Augustine  were  equally  dominant,  the  one  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  other  in  religion.  The  age  before  Luther,  resembled  a 
people  gathered  at  the  foot  of  a  venerable  mountain,  looking  up 
with  profound  veneration,  to  the  woods  and  shades  that  wraved 
over  their  heads ;  and  paying  more  deference  to  the  cliffs  that  over¬ 
shadowed  them,  than  to  the  very  heavens  towards  which  they 
pointed.  But  now  we  have  got  on  the  summit  ourselves,  and 
see  all  antiquity  prostrate  at  our  feet.  Our  learning  is  less,  our 
power  of  speculation  greater.  But  there  is  a  middle  point,  which 
we  have  not  yet  reached.  The  fathers  stand  in  the  natural  line 
of  progression,  and  it  is  needful  to  know  what  they  say.  Des¬ 
pising  past  ages  leads  to  an  over-valuation  of  our  own.  If  you 
worship  the  past,  you  will  be  a  Homan  Catholic ;  if  you  despise 
it,  you  will  be  an  infidel.  In  the  metropolis  of  this  State,  we  may 
find  a  melancholy  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Mr. 
Bronson  worships  antiquity ;  Mr.  Parker  despises  it.  See  his 
late  installation  sermon.  A  true  Protestant  will  aim  to  hit  the 
medium.  He  will  not  destroy,  by  his  distrust,  the  unity  of  the 
church,  or  the  lessons  of  time.  i 

Secondly,  Let  us  feel  the  folly  of  judging  hastily  on  insulated 
opinions.  The  dogmas  of  the  fathers  are  too  often  presented  to 


away,  and  leave  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
priest,  the  sacramental  bread  and  the  waters  of  baptism. 
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us,  like  pillars  torn  out  of  their  place  in  the  temple ;  we  meet 
them  in  single  quotations ;  we  seldom  enter  into  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  which  they  were  embedded,  or  into  the  feelings  from 
which  they  arose.  We  lose  sight  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age ; 
and  hence  we  find  absurdities  where  perhaps  there  are  only  plau¬ 
sible  errors  and  sometimes  positive  truths. 

Thirdly,  we  may  remark  that  the  credibility  of  an  ancient  opin¬ 
ion  as  well  as  of  an  extraordinary  event,  arises  from  the  ideal  in 
which  it  originated.  Th6  battle  of  Salamis  or  Marathon,  the 
proscription  of  Sylla,  the  cruelty  of  Robespierre,  are  almost  in¬ 
credible  until  we  see  the  general  spirit  which  produced  them. 
So  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  are  perfectly  astounding, 
until  we  go  back  to  their  causes.  The  Story  of  Symeon  Sty- 
lites — how  incredible !  until  we  trace  the  progressive  austerities 
of  the  church,  and  the  combined  religion  and  philosophy  which 
justified  them.  The  story  then  becomes  a  natural  emanation  of 
the  prevailing  faith. 

Fourthly,  We  may  learn  from  this  subject  to  estimate  those 
writers  who  have  given  us  compendiums  of  ancient  opinions ; 
such  as  Daille,  Beausobre,  Mosheim,  Middleton,  Gibbon.  They 
have  all  of  them  judged  the  fathers  by  their  weakness  and  not 
by  their  strength.^ 

*  Dr.  Warbiirton’s  estimation  of  the  fathers,  in  his  Jumait  is  restorative  and, 
for  him,  uncommonly  judicious.  After  observing  that  we  must  not  try  their 
abilities,  though  we  may  their  logic,  by  the  standard  of  our  own  times,  he  goes 
on  to  prefer  them  generally  to  their  pagan  contemporaries.  “  Chrysostom”  he 
says,  “  has  more  good  sense  than  Plato,  and  the  critic  may  find  in  Lactantius 
almost  as  many  good  works  as  in  Tully.”  The  learned  critic,  in  the  last  re¬ 
mark,  must  free  his  own  credit ;  I  would  hardly  be  responsible  for  such  an 
opinion.  If  Chrysostom  has  any  superiority  over  Plato,  it  is  owing  more  to  the 
light  of  revelation,  than  to  the  force  of  his  own  genius.  The  question  is,  who 
paid  the  greatest  quota  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.^  Milton's  view  of 
the  fathers  is  not  injudicious ;  he  points  out  their  true  use  :  “  He  that  thinks 
it  the  part  of  a  well-learned  man  to  have  read  diligently  the  ancient  stories  of 
the  church,  and  to  be  no  stranger  in  the  volumes  of  the  fathers,  shall  have  all 
judicious  men  consenting  with  him;  not  surely  to  control  and  new  fangle  the 
Scriptures,  God  forbid !  but  to  mark  how  corruption  and  apostasy  crept  in  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  to  gather  up  wherever  we  find  the  remaining  sparks  of  original 
truth,  wherewith  to  stop  the  mouths  of  our  adversaries  and  to  bridle  them  with 
their  own  curb,  who  willingly  pass  by  what  is  orthodoxal  in  them,  and  studi¬ 
ously  cull  out  that  which  is  commentitious  and  best  for  their  turns,  not  weigh¬ 
ing  the  fathers  in  the  balance  of  Scripture,  but  Scripture  in  the  balance  of  the 
fathers.  If  we,  therefore,  making  first  the  gospel  our  rule  and  oracle,  shall 
take  the  good  which  we  light  on  in  the  fathers  and  set  it  to  oppose  the  evil  that 
other  men  seek  from  them,  in  this  way  of  skirmish  we  shall  easily  master  all 
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Fifthly,  and  more  than  all,  we  may  see  the  folly  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  restore  a  rite  or  ceremony,  an  opinion  or  practice,  which 
has  had  its  day  and  was  not  originally  established  by  divine  au¬ 
thority.  This  is  the  error  of  a  learned  but  dreamy  sect,  now  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  England  and  America.  The  origin  of  the  Puseyites  is 
probably  the  reaction  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age. 
They  are  most  of  them  cloistered  students,  better  acquainted 
with  books  than  men,  yet  acquainted  with  men  enough  to  see, 
that  reform-bills,  universal  suffrage,  free  trade,  and  political  econ¬ 
omy,  have  a  vast  tendency  to  abate  our  reverence  for  kings  and 
priests,  and  to  throw  the  whole  frame-work  of  ritual  piety  into 
desuetude  and  oblivion.  Democracy  is  in  its  very  nature,  dry, 
unceremonious,  unreverential ;  delighting  in  its  own  affections, 
and  more  intent  on  discoveries  than  on  precedents  and  proscrip¬ 
tions.  Such  is  the  powerful  tendency  of  this  age.  We  examine 
all  things;  we  reverence  nothing.  Even  the  Deity  himself  hard¬ 
ly  holds  his  throne  in  conformity  to  the  social  contract  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Now  certain  studious  men  nurtured  among  the 
books  and  cobwebs  of  Oxford,  have  taken  the  alarm  ;  and  seem 
to  think  that  the  best  way  to  check  our  excesses  is,  to  saddle  on 
us  the  whole  spirit  of  antiquity.  The  plan  is  about  as  wise  and 
as  feasible,  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  military  engineer  who  was 
trj’ing  his  Paixhan  cannon,  and  advise  him  to  take  the  helmets, 
the  habergeons,  the  shields  and  broad-swords  of  the  age  of  chiv¬ 
alry.  Surely  it  must  be  seen  that  these  rites  do  not  stand  in  the 
connection,  nor  produce  the  impressions  they  once  did.  What¬ 
ever  wisdom  may  have  once  attended  them,  they  have  lost  their 
power  now ;  and  Capt.  Bobidil’s  method  of  conquering  an  army 
is  just  as  wise  and  practical,  as  these  methods  of  restoring  the 
piety  of  a  democratic  age.  “  I  would  select,”  says  Ben  Jonson’s 
hero,  “nineteen  more  to  myself  throughout  the  land;  gentlemen 
they  should  be  of  good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution ;  I 
would  chose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have ;  and  I 
would  teach  these  members  the  special  rules,  as  your  Puuto,  your 
Beverso,  your  Stoccata,  your  Imbroccata,  your  Passada,  your 

Bnpcrstilion  and  false  doctrine  ;  but  if  we  turn  this  our  discreet  and  wary  usage 
into  a  blind  devotion  towards  them  and  whatsf>ever  we  find  written  by  them, 
we  both  forsake  our  own  ground.s  and  reasons  which  led  us  first  to  part  from 
Rome,  that  is,  to  hold  to  the  Scriptures  against  all  antiquity  ;  we  remove  our 
cause  into  our  adversaries’,  own  court,  and  take  up  there  those  cast  principles 
which  will  soon  cause  us  to  sodder  up  with  them  again,  inasmuch  as  believing 
antiquity  for  itself  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement  on  ourselves  of 
assenting  to  all  that  it  charges  upon  us.” — Prelatical  Episcopacy,  page  90. 
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Montonto ;  till  they  could  all  play  very  near  or  altogether  as  well 
as  myself.  This  done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong, 
we  twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March,  or  there¬ 
abouts;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy;  they 
could  not  in  their  honor  refuse  us !  Well,  we  would  kill  them ; 
challenge  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twen¬ 
ty  more,  kill  them  too ;  and  thus  would  we  kill,  every  man  his 
twenty  a  day ;  that  is  twenty  score ;  twenty  more,  that  is  two 
hundred  1  two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a  thousand ;  forty  thou¬ 
sand  ,  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundred  days  kill 
them  all  up  by  computation.” 

Lastly, — Let  us  trace  the  ancient  errors  to  their  radical  mistake. 
A  leant  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  and  practical  bearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith.  The  church  has  its  infancy 
as  well  as  the  life  of  man;  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  a 
kind  of  unformed  but  implicit  Pelagianism  should  be  the  first 
mistake.  We  teach  our  children  to  be  Pelagians  in  our  first 
religious  lessons.  We  say  to  them.  Be  good  and,  Grod  will  love 
you.  We  generate  a  kind  of  meritorious  justification,  in  order  to 
present  an  antagonist  principle  when  the  mind  shall  become  ca¬ 
pable  of  it.  The  historical  argument  against  Calvinism,  which 
has  distressed  some  of  its  defenders,  is  far  from  being  so  conclu¬ 
sive  as  has  been  supposed.  If  this  system  be  the  Gospel,  it 
has  been  asked,  how  is  it  that  all  the  writers  previous  to  Augus¬ 
tine  missed  it  ?  Without  contesting  the  fact,  we  may  say,  that 
in  the  order  of  progre.ssion  it  was  a  most  natural  mistake.  And 
then  as  to  influence,  we  see  what  it  generated.  A  priesthood,  an 
infallible  church,  baptismal  regeneration,  transubstantiation,  ex¬ 
orcism,  extreme  unction,  indulgences,  and  the  whole  round  of  this 
mechanical  piety.  Justification  by  faith  cuts  up  these  errors  by 
the  roots.  When  this  doctrine  was  recovered  to  the  church,  by 
impressing  real  holiness  on  the  heart,  it  gave  inward  peace ;  it 
turned  the  attention  of  men  from  the  rites  of  the  chancel  to  the 
afiections  of  the  soul ;  for  the  unmeaning  ceremony  it  substituted 
the  powerful  motive  ;  it  took  the  worshipper  from  the  servitude 
of  the  priest  and  made  him  at  once  the  free  man  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  PROPHECIES  OF  BiVLAAM. 

Numbers  XXII— XXIV.* 

By  B.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Librarian,  Theol.  Sem.  Andover.  [Continued  from  No.  X,  p.  378.J 

The  second  Prophecy. 

As  soon  as  Balaam  had  finished  his  first  message,  Balak  cried 
out  with  astonishment  and  terror,  What  hast  thou  done  to  me  ? 
Instead  of  cursing  Israel,  for  which  I  sent  for  thee,  thou  hast  even 
pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him.  This  insinuation  of  Balak,  that 
Balaam  had  betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  him,  he  attempts  to  dis¬ 
prove  by  the  plea  that  he  acted  from  constraint :  I  would  gladly 
have  complied  with  your  wishes  and  cursed  this  people,  but 
must  I  not2  speak  what  Jehovah  putteth  into  my  mouth  ?  This 
double  part  which  the  soothsayer  is  attempting  to  play,  his  ap¬ 
parent  readiness  to  submit  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  and  his 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  minister  to  the  wicked  desire  of  his 
employer,  will  ere  long  bring  certain  ruin  upon  him.  His  de¬ 
termination  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  command  with  the  utmost 
scnipulousness,  is  of  no  avail,  so  long  as  in  inclination  he  sins 
against  its  whole  meaning  and  design. 

Balak  is  satisfied  that  he  has  the  heart  of  Balaam  on  his  side, 
and  therefore  looks  about  him  for  expedients  to  enable  the  sooth¬ 
sayer  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  divinity,  and  to  pour  out 
curses  upon  his  enemies.  It  does  not  appear  that  Balak  desired 
him  to  act  counter  to  the  will  of  his  God,  but  to  bring  his  will 
into  conformity  with  his  own.  This  power  was  supposed  to  be- 
■  , - - - - — ■  ■  “ 

‘  The  Work  most  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  Article  and  the  preceding 
one,  in  No.  X.,  and  on  whicli  they  are  to  some  extent  based,  is  “  Die  Ge- 
schichte  Bileams  und  seine  Weissagungen.  Erlautert  von  G.  W.  Hengstenberg, 
Dr.  u.  Prof.  d.  Theol.  zu  Berlin.”  Berlin,  1842.  Frequent  reference  has  also 
been  made  to  “  Die  Geschichte  Bileams,"  an  Article  in  Tboluck’s  “  Vermisch- 
te  Schriflen,”  Th.  1.  S.  406 — 432.  Several  Commentaries  upon  the  passage, 
such  as  those  of  Calvin,  Vater,  Rosenmueller  and  Maurer,  and  Hengstenberg’s 
“Authentic  d.  Pent.”  and  Herder’s  “  Sp.  of  Hebr.  Poetry,”  have  been  oc¬ 
casionally  consulted. 

*  This  question  is  made  by  kV  and  consequently  implies  a  strong  affirma¬ 
tion  :  I  must  speak,  etc.  See  Stuart’s  Transl.  of  Roediger’s  Ed.  of  Gesenias’s 
Hebr.  Gr.  §  150. 1. 
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long  to  the  class  of  men  among  whom  Balaam  was  reckoned. 
The  influence  of  circumstances,  such  as  position  and  the  manner 
of  offering  sacrifices,  was  supposed  to  avail  much  with  them. 
The  view  of  the  camp  of  Israel  spread  out  before  Balaam,  his 
employer  thought,  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  blessing. 
He  now,  therefore,  takes  him  to  a  more  eastern  part  of  Pisgah, 
called  the  watcher’s  field',  where  only  the  extreme  part  of  the 
Israelitish  camp  could  be  seen.  Here,  as  before,  altars  were  con¬ 
structed  and  the  victims  laid  in  order  upon  them,  and  Balaam 
again  uttered  the  words  which  Jehovah  had  committed  to  him : 

Verse  18.  Stand  up,  Balak,  and  hear, 

Li.sten  to  me,  son  of  Zippor. 

19.  God  is  not  man,  that  he  should  lie. 

Nor  a  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent. 

Hath  he  promised  and  shall  he  not  perform  ? 

Hath  he  spoken  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

20.  Behold  I  have  received  blessing; 

He  blesseth  and  I  cannot  avert  it 

21.  He  doth  not  behold  iniquity  in  Jacob, 

He  doth  not  see  misfortune  in  Israel. 

Jehovah  his  God  is  with  him. 

And  the  shouting  of  the  king  is  in  his  midst 

22.  God  hringeth  them  out  of  Egypt,  ^ 

In  fleetness  he  is  like  the  buffalo ; 

23.  For  no  incantation  availeth  against  Jacob 
And  no  divination  against  Israel. 

According  to  the  time  is  it  told  to  Jacob  and  Israel 
What  God  doeth. 

24.  Behold,  a  people  riseth  up  like  a  lioness, 

Like  a  young  lion  it  rouseth  itself; 

It  shall  not  lie  down,  until  it  devour  the  prey, 

And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Verse  18.  Stand  up,  Bsip.  This  command  did  not  of  course 
require  physical  action ;  for  Balak,  as  appears  from  verse  17,  was 
already  standing  by  his  burnt-offerings.  It  merely  demands  his 
undivided  attention  to  a  matter  of  importance.  The  same  word  is 
requenlly  used  in  a  similar  manner,  as  in  Judges  8:  20 ;  and  also 
in  the  Psalms,  with  rt-;  appended,  in  making  requests  of  Jehovah. 

*  Probably  because  of  the  extended  eastern  view,  which  rendered,  it  in  times 
of  hostility,  a  favorable  point  from  which  to  observe  the  motions  or  approach 
of  enemies. 
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Listen  to  me,  ‘’ns  For  the  use  of  n-  with  the  impera¬ 

tive,  making  it  an  urgent  request,  see  p.  371  above,  and  Stuart’s 
Transl.  of  Roediger’s  Gram.  ^  48.  3.  46.  2.  As  this  appendage  to 
nouns  indicales  direction  to  a  place,  so  with  verbs  it  denotes, 
striving  after,  or  the  direction  of  the  will  towards  the  object  of 
any  action.  The  Translators  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  and 
Samaritan  versions,'  seem  to  have  derived  the  word  *''iy  from  ^5, 
witness,  testimony ;  and  Michaelis  changes  the  reading  to  “’‘75 ,  but 
without  ground  or  reason.  with  the  suffix  Pronoun  is  here 
nearly  synonymous  with  b  or  bx ,  which  are  often  used  with  this 
same  verb  ;  compare  Ex.  15;  26.  Job  34:  2, 16,  etc.  and  see  Nord- 
heimer’s  Hebr.  Gram.  II.  p.  226.  Compare  also  Job  32:  11,  where 
IS  is  used  after  .  The  meaning  is :  Listen  attentively,  so  as 
to  understand  my  meaning. — ija  is  from  “la  the  construct  state 
with  1  appended.  This  addition  of  i  in  the  construct  state  is 
found  in  prose  only  in  the  Pentateuch;  and  in  poetry,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  only  in  ir^n  which  is  copied  from  the  Penta¬ 
teuch ;  as  in  Ps.  50:  10 — 72:  2.  104:  11,  20.  Zeph.  2:  14.  Isa.  56: 
9.  This  form,  as  well  as  that  with  is  without  doubt  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  case-ending,  almost  obsolete  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  In  ancient  Arabic  the  three  case-endings  — ,  — ,  and  — 
are  everywhere  used.  But  in  modern  Arabic  these  terminations 
are  almost  entirely  laid  aside  as  case-endings.  The  Ethiopic, 
like  the  Hebrew  (in  rr-),  often  retains  the  accusative-ending. 
See  Stuart’s  Tr.  of  Roediger’s  Gram.  ^  88. 

Verse  19.  God  is  not  man,  bx  ^•'X  xb .  xb  a  strong  and  absolute 
negative  particle  like  the  Greek  ov,  ovx,  is  frequently  used  before 
substantives  and  adjectives  to  denote  the  contrary  of  their  usual 
meaning;  as  bx  xb,  no-God  =  an  idol.  Here  it  denotes  that  God 
is  not  like,  to  be  compared  with  man. — r'X  means  here  a  man, 
mortal,  in  contrast  with  God,  and  is  synonymous  with  ,  son 

of  man  =  mortal,  in  the  next  stickos.  So  also  in  Job.  9:  32  et 
alibi.  The  same  word  is  frequently  used  as  a  designation  of  man 
in  contrast  with  women,  beasts,  etc.  T/iat  he  should  lie,  a;'t3'’7 . 
The  Hebrew  1  is  truly  protean  in  signification.  When  used  with 
verbs  to  indicate  design  or  result,  that,  in  order  that,  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  followed  in  the  first  person  by  the  [)aragogic,  and  in  the  second 
and  third,  by  the  apocopate  forms  of  the  verb,  in  those  classes  of 
verbs  which  make  use  of  these  forms  ;  but  not  unusually  as  here 
the  common  form  appears.  See  Gesenius’  Thesaurus,  7 ,  and 

*  Sept.  IvuiTiaai  fifiprv^,  Syr.  listen  to  my  testimony. 
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Stuart’s  Roediger,  §  152  1.  1.  {B),  (e),  and  h  126.  The  primary 
idea  in  nts ,  a  softened  form  for  ,  is  probably  that  of  CAitting, 
or  breaking;  hence  to  break  covenantor  faith,  and  in  common 
use  in  the  Piel,  to  lie,  to  speak  falsehood.  The  spirit  of  the  passage 
is  well  expressed  by  an  old  commentator :  Jam  quum  negat  Deum 
mentiri  posse,  quia  non  est  similis  hominibus,  species  est  objiir- 
gationis.  Quasi  diceret,  Visne  Deum  facere  mendacem  ?— T%a< 
he  shovM  repent,  own'?!'  •  The  i  is  used  as  in  the  preceding  slichos. 

The  root  of  the  verb  onjnf ,  ow ,  seems  to  mean,  like  in 

Arabic,  to  pant,  to  groan,  and  here  in  the  Hithpael,  to  grieve  for  a 
past  action,  to  change  the  course  of  conduct  or  feeling,  to  repent. 

There  is  an  evident  reference  in  this  verse  to  the  views  which 
Balak  entertained  of  God.  The  reproach  of  Balaam  in  verse 
11,  “  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me  ?  To  curse  my  enemies  I 
took  thee,”  etc,  in  connection  with  the  proposition,  to  go  to  an¬ 
other  place  where  be  should  see  but  a  part  of  the  Israelites,  in 
order  if  possible  to  change  the  curse  to  a  blessing,  implies  that 
he  believed  that  the  purpose  of  God  might  be  changed  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  through  the  intervention  of 
Balaam.  But  this  verse  would  seem  to  be  a  specific  confutation 
of  that  idea,  and  vindication  of  the  Israelitish  doctrine  of  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  God,  as  exhibited  even  in  the  name  Jehovah,  (see 
Ex.  3:  13 — 16,)  the  self-ejc^istent  one,  consequently  the  one  im¬ 
mutably  changeless  :  naQ  ^  ovu  sn  naQaXXayy^  ^  tQon^g  dnoaxtao- 
fia,  James  1:  17.  How  far  Balaam  was  indebted  to  immediate 
inspiration  for  this  idea,  it  cannot  be  confidently  asserted. — There 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  this  passage  in  1  Samuel  15:  29,  where 
Samuel  says  to  Saul :  “  And  also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not 
lie  nor  repent;  for  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  rej)ent.” 

Hath  he  promised,  etc.,  6t!)nn.  n  interrogative  here 

makes  the  phrase  more  intensive  than  a  simple  affirmation,  and 
indicates  the  impossibility  and  absurdity  of  supposing  that  God 
will  not  do  according  to  what  he  has  said.  The  question  is  nat¬ 
urally  suggested  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  as  general  or  with 
a  specific  reference.  The  latter  seems  most  probable  from  the  use 
of  the  praeter  tense  both  in  “wax  and  na'i ,  see  Hengst.  Gesch.  Bil. 
S.  109.  Many  have  accordingly  referred  it  to  the  promises  made 
to  the  patriarchs.  So  the  Targum  of  Jonathan :  Dominus  dixit  se 
multiplicaturum  populum  hunc  sicut  Stellas  coelorum,  et  in  hae- 
reditatera  illis  daturum  terram  Cananaeorum,  an  fieri  potest  quod 
dixit  ut  non  faciat  ?  But  it  seems  rather  lb  have  regard  to  those 
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things  spoken  by  God  through  Balaam  in  the  previous  prophecy, 
and  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  a  change  of  the  blessing  there 
declared,  according  to  Balak’s  desire  and  expectation.  It  is  as  if 
Balaam  had  said :  I  received  from  God  the  blessing  that  I  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  his  character  does  not  permit  me  now  to  change  it 
to  a  curse.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
Terse  which  is  merely  exegelical  of  this. — The  verb  in  the 

last  clause  of  the  verse,  is  in  the  Hiphil  form,  with  the  fern,  suf¬ 
fix  ns-:,  used  for  the  neuter.  See  Stuart’s  Hebr.  Gr.  j  321.  1.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  common  idiom  in  Hebrew,  the  object  is  not 
expressed  with  the  preceding  verbs,  and  ‘nan . 

Verse  20.  Blessing,  r^na ,  literally,  to  bless,  is  the  Piel  Infinitive, 
and  Tj'lja  in  the  next  stichos,  praet.  3  pers.  sing,  of  the  same  conju¬ 
gation.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  as  a  nomen  actionis  in  the  Accu¬ 
sative  after  a  verb,  is  frequent  in  Hebrew,  and  gives  a  life  and  sim¬ 
plicity  to  the  style,  which  is  exceedingly  pleasing;  See  Stuart’s 
Roediger,  k  128, 1,  and  Herder’s  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Vol.  1. 29 
sq.  The  subject  of  'r^'na  is  Jehovah  implied  in  the  preceding 
verse.  The  copulative  need  not  here  be  rendered  in  English, 
as  frequently  where  it  connects  two  parallel  members  of  a  sen¬ 
tence, — I  cannot  avert  it,  rtsa'^bx .  fern,  sufi!  with  an  epenthe¬ 
tic  nun,  as  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  word  a'^bx  is  used  in  a 
similar  way,  meaning  hinder  or  avert,  in  Isaiah  43:  13.  Balaam 
renounces  all  ability  to  do  otherwise  than  he  is  commanded.  The 
reasoning  is  :  Man’s  word  may  be  false,  and  he  may  repent  of 
his  most  solemn  asseverations,  but  God’s  declarations  are  un¬ 
changing.  He  hath  pronounced  blessings  upon  this  people,  and 
they  will  be  bestowed ;  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  prevent  it. 
Mark,  as  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  says :  Nec  per  temporis  pro- 
gressum,  nec  per  loci  mutationem,  nec  per  repetitos  conatus  tuos 
quidquam  obtinebis  a  deo,  quando  hie  bona  fide  praedicta  de  hoc 
populo  non  revocabit  unquam,  nec  in  iis  praestandis  impedietur 
usque  a  quoquam,  unde  certus  sis  priora  dicta  mea  amplissime 
fore  implenda  in  Israele. — Declarations  similar  to  the  one  in  this 
verse  are  common  in  later  prophecies.  Isa.  14:  27  and  45:  23.  See 
Hengst.  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  111. 

Verse  21.  In  the  preceding  verees  of  this  prophecy  Balaam’s 
object  is  to  exculpate  himself  with  Balak,  by  declaring  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  curse  contrary  to  the  commands  of  an  immutable  God. 
With  this  verse  he  commences  again  to  bless  Israel,  and  both  in 
matter  and  manner  that  which  follows,  is  an  expansion  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  prophecy.  The  main  difiiculty  in  this  verse  seems  to  be. 
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to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  and  The  Septua- 

gint  Translation,  which  some  follow,  is  tame  ;  ovx  sarai  [lox&og 
iv  ovds  6<f)xfi}asTai  novog  iv  'JoQatjX.  Besides,  in  the  pre¬ 

ceding  verse  and  the  succeeding  part  of  this  verse,  Jehovah  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  and  a  change  to  the  passive  here  is  without 
good  reason.  Hengstenberg,  Gesch.  Bil.  112,  also  derives  an 
argument  to  the  same  effect  from  the  parallel  passages  in  Habak- 
kuk  1:  3,  13,  which  he  says  must  have  been  written  with  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  author  directed  to  the  passage  now  under  consider¬ 
ation.  There  it  is  God,  who,  in  verse  3rd,  sees  the  and  both 
the  sn  and  in  verse  13.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
I'lX  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  used  in  its  usual  signification  of  iniqui¬ 
ty,  wickedness ;  and  means,  not  to  lake  notice  of  by  pun¬ 

ishing,  to  overlook,  as  we  sometimes  say  in  English ;  so  in  the 
passages  quoted,  Hab.  1:  3  and  13 ;  and  so  in  Ps.  10:  14  a'lsn 
without  the  negative,  signifies  not  to  overlook,  to  punish,  bss 
means  the  sorrow,  the  punishment,  consequent  upon  iniquity, 
nx'n  is  often  used  for  the  joy  felt  at  the  destruction  of  one’s  ene¬ 
mies,  as  in  Ps.  54,  9.  22:  18.  118:  7  et  alibi;  and  here  with  the 
negative,  the  opposite  of  that :  Gk)d  does  not  look  with  delight 
upon  the  sorrow  of  his  people.  Rosenmueller  prefers  to  consider 
the  preposition  a  as  signifying  against  and  renders  :  God  beholds 
not,  i.  e.  cannot  endure  to  behold  iniquity  cast  upon  Jacob,  nor 
can  he  bear  to  see  affliction,  vexation,  trouble,  wrought  against 
Israel.  This  meaning  seems  to  be  perfectly  congruous  with  the 
context,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  two  explanations  is  that  in 
the  one,  iniquity  and  sorrow  are  subjective  to  the  Israelites,  whilst 
in  the  other  they  are  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  enemies.  The 
former  seen)s  to  be  the  most  natural  and  easy  exposition. 

The  shouting  of  the  king  is  in  his  midst,  ia  .  The  ac¬ 

clamations  which  attend  the  presence  of  a  great  and  victorious 
king  are  among  them.  The  noun  is  from  va'~\  ,  to  make  a 

loud  noise,  to  shout,  to  sound  a  trumpet ;  and  hence  the  phrase 
here  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  presence  of  God  as 
the  victorious  leader  of  the  Israelites.  This  then  is  parallel  with 
the  preceding  stichos,  “  God  is  with  him.”  Calvin  says  :  Nomen 
enim  quod  alibi  vetus  Interpres  Jubilationem  vertit,  videtur  hie 
sumi  pro  gratulatoriis  canticis.  Sed  quia  tubae  clangormn  signi- 
ficat,  non  male  quadrabit,  populum  fore  terribilem  suis  hostibiis; 
quia  audacler  prosiliet  ac  descendet  in  praelium,  quasi  Deo  tuba 
clangente. — This  passage  has  been  adduced  in  argument  against 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  account  of  Balaam,  as  implying  that  the 
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Israelites  were  governed  by  a  king  at  the  time  of  its  composition. 
Blit  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  they  were  not  surrounded  by 
kingdoms,  which  might  suggest  this  language ;  and  furthermore, 
was  not  God  their  king,  and  might  not  the  language  be  properly 
used  in  reference  to  him  ?  See  also  Hengst,  Beitr.  IIL  S.  204,  5. 
and  246  sq.  on  the  allusions  in  the  Pent,  to  a  future  kingdom,  and 
also  note  upon  24:  7  below. 

Verse  22.  God  bringeth  them  out  of  Egypt, 

In  22:  5,  Balak  in  his  message  to  Balaam  says :  A  people  have 
come  out  of  Egypt,  etc.,  but  Balaam  says  here :  God  bringeth 
them  out  of  Egypt.  The  use  of  the  participle  in  this  case  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  act  is  yet  incomplete.  See  Ewald  kl.  Gr.  $  350. 
They  are  not  yet  in  the  promised  land.  But  all  effort  against 
them  is  without  avail,  the  God  who  changes  not  is  with  them, 
and  his  plans  cannot  be  thwarted  by  any  opposition.  His  protec¬ 
tion  and  guidance  hitherto,  is  a  sure  guaranty  that  the  work  will 
be  consummated.  The  use  of  a  plural  suffix  here,  with  a  singu¬ 
lar  one  preceding  and  following,  referring  to  the  same  collective 
noun,  breaks  up  the  monotony,  and  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
Hebrew  usage.  The  second  stichos  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding.  It  is  on  account  of  the  favor 
of  God  which  is  shown  in  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  that  they 
have  the  vigor  of  the  buffalo  which  will  enable  them  to  escape  all 
enemies. 

The  vigor  of  the  buffalo  is  his,  ib  nx'n  n'ssird .  Literally,  like  the 
vigor  of  the  Buffalo  is  to  him.  The  precise  signiffcation  of  n’esin 
is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  by  do^a,  the 
Vulgate,  fortitude.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hiphil  form  of  ,  to 
be  weary,  and  hence  may  mean  that  which  maketh  weary,  the 
vigorous.  It  is  most  often  rendered,  swiftness,  and  undoubtedly 
includes  that  idea,  but  is  more  comprehensive.  Furst  considers 
it  as  from  bs^  ,  used  by  a  common  transposition  of  the  letters  for 
SB^ ,  to  be  bright,  shining ;  and  hence  he  derives  the  idea  of 
swiftness  in  the  course,  which  he  says  is  also  found  as  a  second¬ 
ary  meaning  in  other  verbs  of  shining,  glittenng,  etc.  Hengsten- 
beig  does  not  fully  assent  to  either  of  these  meanings,  and  con¬ 
tends  that,  effbrts,  exertions,  is  the  only  one  which  is  support¬ 
ed  by  the  etymology,  the  context  and  the  other  passages  in  which 
the  word  is  used;  see  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  119 sq.  Whatever  the  ety¬ 
mology  may  be,  the  general  idea  is  plain  :  Israel  is  able  to  escape 
his  enemies,  whatever  qualifications  they  may  have  for  annoying 
him.  That  tsM'n  here  designates  the  buffalo,  bos  bubcdus,  a  wild 
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and  ferocious  animal,  common  in  Palestine,  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  decided.  See  this  word  in  Gesenius’  Lexicon. 

2.  For,  13;  what  has  been  said  of  Israel  is  true,  for,  ■’S,  no  en¬ 
chantment,  tiini  K'3 ,  availeth  against,  a ,  Jacob  and  no  dioinatim, 
BGI?  K'b,  against  Israel.  Some,  e.  g.  Hengstenberg,  considers 
here  as  meaning  in :  There  is  no  enchantment  in  Israel,  etc.  i.  e. 
they  do  not  practise  it.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
inability  which  Balaam  felt,  and  expressed  to  Balak,  of  cursing 
the  Israelites,  since  Grod  blesses  them.  All  such  attempts,  he 
says,  are  fruitless.  Even  this  most  celebrated  soothsayer  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  futility  of  all  the  arts  of  his  profession, 
when  exerted  against  the  purposes  of  God.  But  the  last  half  of 
the  verse  is  antithetical  with  this.  According  to  the  time,  nra ,  in 
the  proper  time.  Sept.  "Aatu  xuiqup,  is  it  told,  to  Jacob,  etc. 
what  God  doeth,  bx  .  God  maketh  known  his  designs  to 

Israel  at  the  fitting  time,  whilst  divination  hath  no  power  over 
him.  For  the  use  of  the  future  ,  dici  solet,  to  designate  cus¬ 
tomary  action  ;  see  Ewald  Gr.  h  264,  and  Stuart’s  Ed.  of  Roedi- 
ger’s  Gesen.  ^  125.  4.  (b) ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  praetcr,  ,  for  a 
future  action,  see  Ewald,  k  262,  and  Stuart’s  Roediger,  h  124. 4. 
Many  render  b  before  and  ,  concerning :  Soon  it 

shall  be  told  concerning  Jacob  and  Israel  what  God  hath  done 
for  them.  So  Calvin  :  Deum  praeclara  opera  exinde  editurura 
pro  defensione  populi  sui,  (piae  cum  admiiatione  narrentur.  But 
this  explanation  destroys  the  antithesis,  which  seems  plainly  to 
be  intended  here,  between  divination  and  true  prophecy. 

Verse  24.  Behold  apeople  riseth  up  like  a  lioness,  ^<""1^!- 

The  omission  of  the  article  which  we  might  expect  before  a? , 
may  be  considered  as  poetical.  It  gives  life  to  the  representation. 
It  is  as  if  the  author  had  said  :  Behold  this  is  a  people,  etc.,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand,  perhaps,  toward  them.  is  a  poetic  word 

from  xab ,  and  means,  literally,  the  roarer ;  here,  as  frequently,  lion¬ 
ess.  as:p^  ,  riseth  up  after  repose,  to  seek  his  prey. — Like  as  a  lion, 
•''nxa  .  from  rr^x  ,  to  pull  in  pieces  ;  hence  the  puller  in  pieces. 
— It  vAll  not  lie  down,  .  This  word  is  often  used  of  persons 
lying  down  to  sleep,  and  here,  of  returning  to  a  state  of  repose; 
the  exact  reverse  of  a^ip"'  and  xtasn'' ,  it  will  not  return  to  the  state 
from  which  it  has  arisen,  until  it  shall  have  devoured  the  prey, 
pna  .  The  image  of  the  wild  beast  is  here  kept  up,  as  also 

in  the  next  stichos. 

There  is  a  plain  allusion  in  this  verse  to  Gen.  49:  9 :  “A  young 
lion  is  Judah  ...  he  croucheth,  he  lieth  down  like  a  lion  and  a 
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lioness  ;  who  uMll  rouse  him  ?  What  is  said  of  Judah  in  Genesis 
is  applied  by  Balaam  to  all  of  Israel.  The  comparison  should 
not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  cruelty  and  rapacity  which  might 
seem  to  be  indicated,  by  devouring  the  prey  and  drinking  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  are  not  intended.  The  strength  and  courage 
and  nobleness  of  the  lion,  which  feareth  no  open  force  or  snares, 
but  promptly  resisteth  all  assaults,  and  attacketh  his  enemy  with 
certainty  of  complete  conquest,  is  what  is  here  brought  into  view. 
Such  is  the  antagonist  against  which  Balak  is  contending,  and 
to  him  he  will  surely  fall  a  prey. 


The  Third  Prophecy. 

When  Balak  had  listened  to  the  second  blessing  of  Israel,  by 
him  from  whom  he  had  hoped  to  hear  nothing  but  curses,  he 
seems  for  a  moment  to  lose  all  expectation  of  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing  l)y  means  of  Balaam,  and  only  beseeches  him,  if  he  will  not 
curse  the  people,  at  least  not  to  bless  them.^  But  when  Balaam 
more  positively  than  before  affirms,  that  he  is  compelled  to  speak 
what  is  given  him  to  speak  by  Jehovah,  the  king  of  Moab  relying 
upon  the  strong  desire  of  the  soothsayer  to  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest,  again  takes  courage,  and  says  to  him :  “  Come  now  to 
another  place,  perad venture  it  may  seem  good  to  God  that  you 
curse  him  for  me  from  thence.  And  he  took  him  to  the  top  of 
Peor,”  a  height  consecrated  to  the  God  of  the  Moabites  of  that 
name,  which  overlooked  the  desert  of  Jericho.  After  all  prepa¬ 
ration  had  been  made  as  before,  Balaam  went  not  to  seek  en¬ 
chantments,  as  on  previous  occasions,  but  relied  upon  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  God’s  will,  which  had  already  been  made  to  him.  When 
he  had  turned  his  face  to  the  desert,  the  direction  in  which  the 
tents  of  the  Israelites  were  pitched,  and  beheld  them,  each  tribe 
in  its  own  proper  place  in  the  encampment,  “  The  spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him,  and  he  spake  the  words  of  his  prophecy  and 
said 

Verse  3.  Thus  saith  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 

Thus  saith  the  man  with  closed  eyes, 

4.  Thus  saith  be  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 

Who  seeth  the  visions  of  the  Almighty, 

Falling  down,  and  with  open  eyes ; 

*  Nordheimer,  Heb.  Gram.  §  1096.  5,  renders  the  phrase  “05  *155)571  Stb  Sp  05 
:  ^iSO^Otn  7^50  neither  curse  them  at  all  nor  bless  them  at  all. 
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5.  How  beautiful  are  thy  tents,  Jacob, 

Thy  dwellings,  Israel ; 

6.  Like  valleys  they  are  spread  OJit, 

Like  gardens  by  the  river’s  side. 

Like  aloes  which  Jehovah  hath  planted. 

Like  the  fir-tree  by  the  water-courses. 

7.  Water  floweth  from  his  buckets. 

And  his  seed  is  upon  many  waters. 

Higher  than  Agag  his  king  shall  be. 

And  exalted  shall  be  bis  kingdom. 

8.  God  bringeth  him  forth  from  Egypt, 

The  vigor  of  the  Buffalo  is  his  ; 

He  devouretli  th6  nations  his  enemies, 

And  their  bones  he  craunchetli. 

And  with  his  arrows  he  dasheth  in  pieces. 

9.  Like  a  lion  he  croucheth  and  lieth  down  to  rest. 

And  like  a  lioness  who  will  rouse  him. 

Blessed  are  those  who  bless  thee. 

And  cursed  are  thy  ciirsers. 

Verse  3.  The  poetical  word  nxs ,  from  dxa ,  like  from  iaa , 
three  times  repeated  here,  and  also  in  verses  15,  16,  is  seldom 
used  with  the  genitive  of  a  human  author ;  Hengstenberg  says, 
it  never  is,  except  in  Numbers  xxiv,  and  2  Samuel  23 :  1,  and 
Prov.  30:  1,  which  last  are  imitations  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam. 
It  is  very  often  used  with  njn;' ,  as  nxa ,  especially  in  the  later 
prophecies ;  see  Hengstenberg,  Authentie  I.  359,  and  Gesch.  Bil. 
S.  133.  It  seems  natural  then  to  suppose  that  Balaam  uses  the 
word  here  to  indicate  that  he  received  his  oracles,  and  communi¬ 
cated  them,  from  God.  So  Mark :  non  aliter  se  spectat  tamen, 
quam  ut  dictorum  ministrum,  quae  ipsi  aliunde  inspirarentur. — 
■isa  in  the  construct  state  before  "laa  with  i  paragogic ;  see  note  on 
23:  18.  The  repeated  use  of  this  antique  form  is  certainly  unac¬ 
countable,  if  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  were  written  subsequently 
to  the  age  of  Moses.  That  it  was  not  current  in  the  time  of  Da¬ 
vid,  appears  from  the  change  to  “ja  in  his  imitation  of  our  passage, 
in  2  Sam.  23: 1,  where  we  should  naturally  expect  the  same  form. 

With  closed  eyes,  The  word  onw  is  considered  by  Ros- 

enmueller,  Maurer,  Gesenius  and  others,  as  meaning  open.  The 
Septuagint  too  renders  this  phrase :  (friaiv  6  dv&QcoTiog  6  dXtj&ivmg 
oQoiv,  and  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  *’jn  K'^aa  (vir  pulchre  vi- 
dens).  But  Fiirst  and  Hengstenberg  seem  to  be  right  in  giving 
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it  the  opposite  meaning  of  closed.  There  is  no  foundation  in  He¬ 
brew  for  the  signification  of  the  word  given  by  Goseniiis  and 
others  mentioned  above,  and  the  reference  to  the  Chaldee  for 
this  meaning,  of  which  Bnxtorf  cites  only  one  instance  from  the 
Mishna,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  current  use  in  the 

Arabic  of  |v1sum  with  the  meaning  to  shut.  This  signification  is 
easily  derived  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
stronger  hissing  sounds  of  the  language  which  prevailed  in  earlier 
times,  were  afterward  exchanged  for  the  softer  sounds ;  as,  for 
example,  for  b  and  D;  see  Ewald’s  Gram.  H04  sq.  Now 
nrb ,  orb  is  used  later  and  in  prose,  with  the  meaning,  to  stop,  to 
obstruct,  and  secondarily,  to  shut  'up\  see  2  Kings  3:  19,  25,  et  ali¬ 
bi.  What  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  more  ancient 
and  harsh  form  of  the  same  word  is  used  by  Balaam  ?  This 
opinion  is  made  more  probable  by  the  tautology  which,  if  the 
other  meaning  is  given,  is  made  by  in  the  next  verse. 

But  the  precise  import  of  the  phrase  is  not  determined,  when  we 
have  fixed  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  Calvin  inter¬ 
prets,  concealed  or  closed  eyes  as  those  which  can  see  hidden 
things  :  absconditos  sibi  esse  oculos  dicit  quia  arcana  inspectione 
pollent  supra  humanum  modum.  Le  Clerc  supposes  that  there 
is  here  an  allusion  to  not  seeing  the  angel  on  the  way.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  Balaam  declares  his  previous  blindness  in  reference 
to  the  fate  of  the  Israelites,  or  refers  to  the  hidden  nature  of  all 
future  things.  But  none  of  these  explanations  seem  to  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  context,  which  requires  something  that  will 
add  w'eight  to  the  words  of  the  following  prophecy.  This  and 
the  following  verse  are  made  up  of  personal  designations  of  Ba¬ 
laam  as  introductory  to  the  truth  which  he  is  about  to  reveal. 
This  phrase  then  seems  to  designate  one  characteristic  of  the 
state  in  which  Balaam  as  a  prophet,  uttering  his  oracle,  was ;  i.  e. 
with  eyes  closed,  shutting  out  the  sensible  world,  so  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  sense  might  be  undisturbed  in  its  action.  When  persons 
wish  to  think  intently  upon  anything,  they  close  their  eyes  and 
ears ;  and  the  more  effectually  impressions  from  the  external  world 
are  shut  out,  the  more  vigorous  is  the  action  of  the  mind.  This 
closing  of  the  external  senses  sliould  seem  peculiarly  necessary 
in  the  case  of  Balaam,  who  was  ordinarily  unused  to  such  reve¬ 
lations  as  the  present,  and  consequently  to  such  an  employment 
of  his  mental  faculties. 

Verse  4.  The  haarer  of  the  tcords  of  God,  bx  “’libx  Sbb .  One 
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to  whom  God  speaks,  not  audibly,  but  to  the  internal  sense,  when 
the  spirit  comes  upon  him.  Who  seeth  the  visions  of  the  Almighitj, 
nm^  “’TO  mnp  tox.  This  language  is  derived  from  the  manner 
in  which  God  revealed  himself,  especially  in  more  ancient  times, 
by  visions,  but  is  used  here  like  the  accompanying  stichm,  gener* 
ically,  as  a  designation  of  Balaam’s  character  as  prophet. 

Falling  down,  ;  literally,  the  foMer  down,  the  present  partici¬ 
ple  being  used  to  denote  character,  permanent  qualities.  The 
powerful  influence  of  the  spirit  which  like  an  armed  man  came 
upon  the  seer,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  this  phrase.  So  it  was 
with  Saul  when  the  spirit  of  God  was  upon  him,  1  Sam.  19:  24, 

“  And  he  also,  K!!n“Da  ,  stripped  off  his  clothes,”  which  Michaelis 
explains :  exuit  vestes  consuetas  et  induit  sacras  pauciores  et 
leviores ;  “  and  fell  down  naked,  d'"i3  ,  all  that  day  and  all  that 

night.  Therefore  they  said  :  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?” 
This  he  also  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse  should  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  was  a  usual  effect  of  the  prophetic  spirit  at  the  time. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  universal.  In  the  good 
Samuel,  for  example,  such  violent  physical  action  as  falling  to  the 
ground,  could  hardly  have  been  exhibited.  It  seems  to  have  been 
only  where  the  spirit  found  an  unprepared  dwelling,  where  there 
was  an  unfitness  in  the  subject,  that  such  consequences  ensued. 
Where  there  was  in  ordinary  life  a  consciousness  of  the  indwel¬ 
ling  of  the  spirit,  as  in  the  true  prophets,  it  was  not  so.  It  then 
came  to  its  own  and  its  own  received  it.  It  is  true  that  such 
passages  as  Ezek.  1:  28.  3:  23.  43:  3.  Dan.  8:  17,  18,  and  Apoc. 
1:17,  seem  at  first  view  to  be  parallel  with  this ;  but  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination  shows  that  it  was  the  overpowering  nature  of  the  vision 
that  caused  terror  and  awe  in  such  cases. — The  close  connection 
of  the  following  phrase,  with  eyes  open,  i.  e.  attentive  to  the 
heavenly  messenger,  with  the  falling  down,  is  evident.  Thus  the 
Vulgate  renders  the  verse  in  connection  :  dixit  auditor  sermonum 
dei,  qui  visionem  omnipotentis  intuitus  est,  qui  cadit  et  sic  ape- 
riuntur  oculi  ipsius. 

Verse  5.  In  reference  to  the  preceding  verses  of  the  prophecy 
which  have  been  taken  up  with  the  characteristics  of  the  seer, 
as  preparatory  to  the  annunciation  now  to  be  made,  Calvin  says : 
Non  alio  tendit  tota  praefatio,  nisi  ut  se  verurn  dei  prophetam 
esse  probet  et  benedictionem  quam  proferet  se  habere  ex  coelesti 
oraculo.  With  this  verse  Balaam  again  resumes  the  subject  of 
the  last  oracle,  the  prosperity  of  Israel.  How  beautiful,  *133 
how  fair,  pleasing  are  thy  tents,  The  language  here 
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seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  prophet  by  the  previous 
view  of  the  encampments  of  Israel,  as  his  physical  eyes  were  now 
closed,  verse  3.  But  the  idea  is  not  merely  that  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  encampment  of  Israel,  is  one  that  pleases  the  eye 
of  the  beholder ;  nor  is  the  vision  of  the  seer  confined  to  the 
future,  as  de  Geer  supposes  :  Videre  sibi  videtur  Balaam  Israeli- 
tas  jam  in  regione  Canan.  habitantes  et  fortunatissimam  eorum 
sedem.  The  general  prosperity  of  Israel  both  now  and  in  the 
future  is  indicated  by  the  phrase,  ‘  How  beautiful  are  thy  tents/ 
and  the  subsequent  comparisons,  by  which  the  same  idea  is  pre¬ 
sented  more  vividly  to  the  mind.  For  the  use  of  the  praeter 
tense  to  indicate  abiding  characteristics  or  qualities,  see  Stuart’s 
Hoed,  k  124.  4. —  Thy  dwellings,  .  The  original  distinction 

between  *,3dT3  and  ,  as  applied  to  the  tar)ernacle  is  that  the 
former  designates  the  dwelling  proper,  the  twelve  interior  cur¬ 
tains  ;  and  the  latter,  the  exterior  covering  of  the  same.  Here 
they  are  both  used  without  distinction  in  meaning,  as  names  of 
the  temporary  dwellings  of  the  Israelites. 

Verse  6.  The  exclamation  in  the  5th  verse,  “  How  beautiful 
are  thy  tents,”  etc.  is  illustrated  in  this  verse,  by  a  series  of  com¬ 
parisons:  (1)  Like  valleys  they  are  spread  out,  The 

word  o‘’bn3  is  from  bns ,  which  signifies,  first,  a  stream  or  brook, 
and  then  the  brook  or  torrent  with  the  adjoining  land,  the  valley 
or  wady,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  East.  Although  many  prefer  the 
former,  the  latter  meaning  seems  most  appropriate  here,  since  the 
following  comparisons  are  with  objects  not  in  the  water  but  on 
the  shore.  *i’’i33  is  a  verb  from  n33 ,  to  stretch  out,  to  extend,  here 
in  the  Niph.,  of  the  valley  or  stream,  to  spread  itself  out,  used  in 
Zech  1:  16  of  a  measuring  line,  and  in  Jer.  6;  4  of  evening  shad¬ 
ows.  The  object  of  this  verb  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  rel¬ 
ative  referring  to  n*’^n3 ,  the  valleys  which  are  spread  out  The 
LXX,  rather  fancifully  render  the  phrase  :  <ogh  vdnai  axid^ovaai; 
but  it  is  an  easier  and  more  natural  construction  to  supply  a  pro¬ 
noun  referring  to  tents  and  dwellings  in  the  preceding  verse. — (2) 
Like  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  "ins  “’bs  pass ,  literally  like  gardens 
on  or  near  streams  of  water,  such  as  pass  through  the  oriental 
wadys.  The  simple  idea  is,  that  they  are  like  well-watered  gar¬ 
dens.  Two  passages  in  Isaiah  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  sim¬ 
ile;  58:  11,  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  1:  31,  where 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  garden  which  has  no  watei^  The 
dependence  of  the  gardens  of  the  East  for  fertility,  upon  irrigation 
from  streams  of  water,  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  order  to 
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feel  the  full  force  of  these  words. — (3)  Like  aloes  which  Jehovah 
hath  planted,  nin^  sas  .  The  is  a  species  of  odorife¬ 

rous  tree,  growing  in  India.  This  tree  itself,  from  its  fragrance, 
is  an  object  of  comparison  quite  suitable  to  enhance  the  idea  of 
excellence  as  applied  to  the  tents  ;  but  the  force  of  the  similitude 
is  increased  by  the  qualification,  “  which  Jehovah  hath  planted,” 
answering  to  the  phrase,  “  by  tbe  river’s  side”  and  “  by  the  wa¬ 
ter”  in  the  preceding  and  following  parallels.  Trees  planted  by 
Jehovah  are  those  which  have  a  location  favorable  to  growth  and 
beauty.  Ps.  104:  16,  “  Satisfied  are  the  trees  of  the  Lord  (by  the 
rain  which  he  sends,  see  verse  13),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which 
he  hath  planted.”  Calvin  says  :  dicunter  arbores  a  Deo  planta- 
tae,  quae  ob  singularem  praestantiam  excedunt  communem  na¬ 
turae  mod  um.  Fdr  the  ellipsis  of  “lax ,  after  ,  see 

Stuart’s  Heb.  Grammar,  h  553.  (4)  Like  the  fir-tree  by  the  water 

courses.  The  same  image  as  before.  They  are  like  the  noble 
cedar  or  fir-tree,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  near  the  water. 

Verse  7.  Through  the  two  preceding  verses,  tents  is  the  gram¬ 
matical  subject,  although  the  mind  of  the  seer  seems  to  slide  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  consideration  of  the  tents  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  which  in  this  7th  verse  are  the  subject. —  Water  fioweth 
from  his  buckets,  in  the  plural  has  a  singular 

verb  agreeing  with  it,  as  often  when  the  verb  precedes,  and  some¬ 
times  when  it  follows.  See  Stuart’s  Heb.  Gram,  h  489.  is 

T  :  T  • 

put  in  the  dual  number,  from  the  practice  of  carrying  two  buckets, 
one  on  each  side  ;  Ewald  kl.  Gram.  ^  362.  Nordheimer,  $  563.  2. 
The  idea  suggested  here  seems  to  be  that  of  a  multitude,  which 
is  not  unusual  in  Hebrew,  where  the  dual  number  is  used  ;  Stu¬ 
art’s  Gram.  S  329,  Note  1.  Nordheimer,  §  563.  1.  Hengstenberg, 
however,  considers  that  the  whole  people  are  personified,  and  re¬ 
presented  as  one  individual,  bearing  two  buckets.  Water  here 
appears  to  be  used,  as  often  in  the  Bible,  as  a  symbol  for  bless¬ 
ing  and  prosperity.  So  in  Is.  44:  3,  “  I  will  pour  water  upon  him 
that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  ;  I  will  pour  my 
Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring.” — 
Buckets  running  over  with  water,  indicate  abundant  prosperity. 
According  to  the  common  interpretation,  the  declaration  :  “  water 
fioweth  from  his  buckets,”  designates  simply  a  numerous  posterity. 
Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus  explains  it  thus  :  larga  erit  posteritas 
ejus,  metaphora  ab  aqua  de  situla  destillante  ad  semen  virile 
translata.  Without  doubt  a  numerous  posterity  is  implied,  but 
only  as  that  indicates,  and  is  the  result  of  general  prosperity.  For 
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the  idea  of  the  bestowment  of  favor,  blessing,  is  more  accordant 
with  the  preceding  verse,  and  with  the  following  members  of  the 
sentence,  “  His  seed  is  upon  many  waters,”  and  “  Higher  than 
Agag  his  king  shall  be.”  Besides,  while  water  is  often  used  in 
the  Bible,  as  a  symbol  of  blessing  and  the  consequent  prosperity, 
it  does  not  seem  ever  to  be  employed  as  represented  by  Gese- 
nius.  See  Hengstenberg,  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  147. 

And  his  seed  is  upon  many  waters,  D*’a'n  ffraa  ’is’ntn .  His  seed, 
iyiT ,  is  unquestionably  a  designation  of  posterity,  offspring ;  so 
often.  Upon  many  waters,  indicates  that  his  posterity  shall  be,  and 
continue  to  be  abundantly  blessed.  The  verse  in  Isaiah  (44:  4), 
following  the  one  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  phrase, 
is  applicable  here  :  “  And  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass, 
as  willows  by  the  water-courses.”  Parallel  also  is  Deut  8 :  7, 
“  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills.”  Isaiah  65:  23  is  accurately  coincident  in  sentiment 
with  the  two  preceding  stichoi :  “  For  they  are  the  seed  of  the 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with  them.” 

Higher  than  Agag  his  king  shall  be,  aaxn  .  The  verb 
is  in  the  apocopate  (jussive)  future  from  Q*in ,  but  without  any 
speciality  of  meaning  here,  unless  with  Hengstenberg  we  consid* 
er  the  phrase  as  Optative.  «  for  •(■a  indicates  comparison ;  so  fre¬ 
quently  after  verbs  of  quality.  See  Stuart’s  Heb.  Gram.  ♦  454, 
Note,  aatt  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  proper  name  of 
an  individual  king  of  Amalek,  whom  Saul  conquered,  1  Sam.  15: 
8.  But  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  common  appellative  of  the  Ama- 
lekitish  kings,  like  Pharaoh  for  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Abimelech  for 
those  of  the  Philistines,  etc.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  word  as  traced  in  the  Arabic,  accords  with  this  explana- 

® *  r  ®  I  ®  r  ®  f  . 

tion.  The  adjectives  ^  ^ 

nifying,  according  to  Freytag,  valde  ardens,  rutilans,  splendens,  are 
certainly  not  unsuitable,  as  nomina  dig^iitatis  of  the  kings  of  Am¬ 
alek.  The  designation  of  Haman  as  the  Agagite,  ,  in  Esth¬ 
er  3:  1, 10,  also  confirms  this  explanation,  and  Kosenmueller,  Mau¬ 
rer  and  others  concede  its  justness.  It  is  also  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam.  An  individ¬ 
ual  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  them.  The  whole  character  of 
the  prophecies  is  rather  ideal  than  specific  and  definite.  Had  the 
conquered  king  been  designated  by  name,  we  should  certainly 
expect  the  name  of  the  conqueror,  David  or  Saul,  to  accompany 
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it  Besides,  the  last  prophecy,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  revelation,  is  evidently  intended  to  be  more  definite  in  its 
allusions  than  the  three  preceding ;  for  in  them  no  individual  na¬ 
tion  even,  is  alluded  to,  except  in  this  verse,  which  should  seem 
to  be  a  sort  of  gradation,  from  which  to  ascend  to  the  last  and  high¬ 
est  strain  of  prophecy.  But  if  an  individual  king  is  mentioned 
by  name  here,  all  climax,  which  is  so  conspicuous  elsewhere  in 
these  oracles,  is  destroyed,  as  no  individual  person  is  specified  in 
the  last  prophecy. 

Those  who  exert  themselves  to  prove  a  specific  reference  to 
Agag  in  this  verse,  in  order  to  make  out  a  prophecy eventum, 
labor  as  those  who  beat  the  air,  for  it  is  not  supposable  that  an 
author,  who  elsewhere  sustains  the  character  assumed  so  well, 
should  so  palpably  and  foolishly  betray  himself  here.  Among  the 
older  expositors,  Calvin  expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  interpretation  given  above :  ‘  Most  improbable  is  it,’  he  says, 

‘  that  Saul  is  referred  to  here,  who  being  victorious  in  war  took 
Agag  king  of  the  Amalekites  captive.  Others  have  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  passage,  who  suppose  that  this  is  the  common 
name  of  the  kings  of  that  nation.’ — It  is  not  strange  that  the 
king  of  the  AnudeMles  is  the  subject  of  the  comparison,  as  they 
were  not  only  the  bitter  but  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the 
Israelites. 

The  reference  here  to  the  establishment  of  royal  authority  in 
Israel  is  based  upon  the  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  which 
speak  of  it,  as  an  established  fact,  that  kings  shall  arise  in  Is¬ 
rael,  and  that  with  them  shall  come  the  highest  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  Thus  Calvin  says :  Etsi  autem  longo  post  tempore 
in  Israele  nemo  regnavit,  non  absurdum  est  tamen  regis  et  regni 
nomine  publicum  statum  designari;  praesertimquiadeussolidam 
gratiae  suae  perfectionem  in  tempus  usque  regni  distulerat.  See 
Gen.  17:  6.  35:  11.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  people  of  Israel,  in 
consequence  of  being  surrounded  by  nations  who  were  governed 
by  kings,  early  imbibed  a  longing  for  a  royal  government  among 
themselves;  compare  Deut  17:  14  and  1  Sam.  8:  5. 

In  the  last  words  of  this  verse :  Exalted  shall  be  his  king¬ 
dom,  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  substitutes  for  “  his  kingdom,”  “  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.”  But,  although  there  is  without  doubt 
an  allusion  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  only  arrived  at  its  highest  grade  of  development  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  yet  there  is  no  such  definite  and  pre- 
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cise  reference  as  warrants  that  paraphrase ;  see  further  upon 
this  point  under  verse  19th  below. 

Verse  8.  The  first  part  of  this  verse  is  merely  a  repetition  from 
23:  22,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  explanation.  The 
last  part,  is  a  further  expansion  of  the  same  idea,  showing  what 
will  be  the  result  of  God’s  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  be¬ 
stowing  power  upon  him,  in  regard  to  his  enemies  :  He  shall  de¬ 
vour  them,  as  a  wild  beast  devoureth,  craunching  their  bones. 
And  icith  his  arrows,  ‘i‘’Sn  shaU he  crush  (smite  through  and  through), 
ynpi' .  Throughout  this  verse,  as  in  the  preceding  and  following 
verses,  Israel  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number.  may 

here  be  considered  as  in  the  accusative,  see  Ewald’s  Heb.  Gr. 
485.  3.  a. ;  and  the  suffix  1“’-  seems  to  refer  to  Israel  and  not  to  his 
enemies,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  This  last  member 
of  the  parallelism  is  apparently  added  as  an  explanation  of  the 
two  preceding,  in  order  to  show  in  what  way  Israel  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  i.  e.  by  victory  in  war.  The 
LXX.  render  it,  raig  ^oXiaiv  avzov  Harato^svast.  Vulg. :  et 
perforabunt  sagittis. 

Verse  9.  In  the  first  part  of  verse  9th  the  image  of  a  wild  beast 
is  again  resumed,  and  made  more  forcible  by  the  specification  of 
the  most  noble  and  powerful  of  all  beasts,  the  lion,  as  in  23:  24. 
The  allusion  here  to  Gen.  49:  9,  “  He  boweth  himself  and  lieth 
down,”  etc.  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Those  that  bless  thee,  shall  he  blessed,  etc. 
laration  is  founded  upon  the  promise  in  Gen.  27:  29  and  12:  3. 
It  is  directed  to  Israel,  and  points  to  the  fate  of  Balaam,  should 
he  comply  with  the  wish  of  Balak.  In  a  general  way  it  declares 
what  is  more  specifically  explained  in  the  next  prophecy,  verses 
18 — 24.  The  singular  predicates  in  connection  with  plural  sub¬ 
jects,  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  those  who  are  blessed 
or  cursed  are  considered  individually :  Every  one  who  blesses 
you  shall  be  blessed,  etc.  See  Stuart’s  Roediger  $  143.  4.  The 
spirit  of  this  passage  is  well  given  in  a  few  words  by  Calvin  : 
haec  loquendi  formula  significat,  ea  lege  electos  a  deo  fuisse  Is- 
raelitas,  ut  sibi  impensum  referat,  quidquid  illis  vel  injuriae  illa- 
tura,  vel  beneficii  collatum  fuerit. 


The  fourth  Prophecy. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  intentions  of  God,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Israelites  and  their  enemies,  in  the  prophecies  of 
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Balaam,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  gives  them  even  a  superficial 
examination.  In  the  first,  there  is  merely  a  renunciation  of  the 
ability  to  curse  the  people  whom  Jehovah  blesses,  and  a  general 
declaration  of  the  favor  which  attends  them.  In  the  second,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  any  misfortune’s  resting  upon  those  in 
whom  Jehovah  delighteth,  and  the  certainty  that  they  will  pre¬ 
vail  over  all  their  enemies,  is  brought  to  view.  In  the  third, 
prosperity  is  much  more  vividly  represented  by  imagery  drawn 
from  the  familiar  objects  of  nature,  and  not  only  the  certainty  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  over  the  nations,  its 
enemies,  is  indicated,  but  also  that  even  all  who  bless  it  shall  be 
blessed,  and  all  who  curse  it,  shall  be  cursed.  In  the  fourth,  not 
merely  blessing  and  cursing  in  general  are  foretold,  but  the  par¬ 
ticular  hostile  nations  over  which  Israel  shall  prevail,  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  name ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  whilst  his  enemies  shall 
receive  the  destmction  which  they  had  designed  for  him,  he 
shall  be  favored  even  to  the  most  distant  ages. 

The  division  of  this  last  prophecy  which  is  the  consummation 
of  the  whole  revelation,  into  four  distinct  parts,  by  the  phrase : 

,  which  precedes  each  of  the  prophecies,  thus 
making  seven  parts  in  all,  corresponding  to  the  seven  altars  and 
Uie  seven  victims,  cannot  have  been  without  design. 


After  the  third  communication  of  Balaam,  Balak  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  anger,  but  smote  his  hands  together  and  said :  I  call¬ 
ed  thee  to  curse  my  enemies  and  behold,  ou  the  contrary,  thou 
hast  blessed  them  these  three  times.  Now  get  thee  away  quick¬ 
ly  to  thine  own  place.  I  promised  to  bestow  great  favor  upon 
thee,  but  this  Jehovah  whom  thou  pretendest  to  serve  hath  with¬ 
held  thee  from  riches  and  honor.  Balaam  in  vindication  of  him¬ 
self  replies  :  I  have  done  according  to  the  conditions  specified  to 
the  messengers ;  for  I  said  to  them,  if  Balak  should  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold  I  cannot  oppose  Jehovah,  by  saying 
anything  which  he  shall  not  enjoin  upon  me  to  declare.  But 
now  I  go  to  my  people ;  yet  I  must  first  make  known  to  thee 
what  this  people  shall  do  to  thine  in  future  ages. 


Verse  15.  And  he  uttered  his  prophecy  and  said : 

Thus  sailh  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 

Thus  saith  the  man  with  closed  eyes, 

16.  Thus  saith  he  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 

And  understandeth  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High ; 
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Who  seeth  the  visions  of  the  Almighty, 

Falling  down  and  with  open  eyes. 

17.  I  see  him,  but  not  now, 

1  behold  him,  but  not  near; 

A  star  goeth  forth  from  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  ariseth  from  Judah, 

It  smitetb  Moab  on  every  side, 

And  destroyeth  all  the  sons  of  tumult. 

18.  Edom  is  his  possession, 

And  Seir  his  enemy  is  in  his  power ; 

Israel  doetb  valiantly. 

19.  Dominion  goeth  forth  from  Jacob, 

And  destroyeth  the  remnant  from  the  city. 

20.  Then  he  looked  towards  Amalek,  and  uttered  his  prophecy 

and  said : 

The  first  of  the  nations  is  Amalek, 

Yet  his  end  shall  be  complete  destruction. 

21.  And  he  looked  towards  the  Kenites,  and  uttered  his  proph¬ 

ecy  and  said : 

Established  is  thy  dwelling. 

And  placed  in  a  high  rock  is  thy  nest. 

22.  But  Kain  shall  be  for  wasting, 

Until  Assyria  shall  lead  thee  captive. 

23.  And  he  uttered  his  prophecy  and  said : 

Alas  who  shall  live 

When  God  doeth  this? 

24.  Ships  shall  come  from  Chittim, 

And  subdue  Asshur,  and  subjugate  Eber, 

And  even  they  shall  be  destroyed. 

Verses  15, 16.  These  verses  correspond  to  the  third  and  fourth 
with  the  addition  of  one  stichos  which  gives  a  farther  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  seer :  “  The  one  who  knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the 
Most  High.” 

17.  I  see  him,  .  Three  explanations  have  been  given  of 
the  pronoun  *is- ,  which  is  the  object  of  the  verb  stnx .  Some 
suppose  it  should  be  rendered  as  neuter,  it ;  but  in  that  case  the 
feminine  would  probably  have  been  used,  especially  as  the  mas¬ 
culine  would  be  so  liable  to  be  referred  to  the  nouns  which  fol¬ 
low.  Others  suppose  that  the  pronoun  is  used  directly  for  Israel ; 
62* 
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and  still  others,  that  it  is  employed  with  immediate  reference  to 
aais  and  aair,  the  star  and  sceptre,  which  follow.  The  meaning 
is  substantially  the  same  whichever  of  the  last  two  explanations 
is  adopted.  But  it  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
star  and  sceptre  that  are  designated  by  the  pronoun.  At  so  un¬ 
expected  a  vision  as  opened  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  he 
naturally  exclaims,  without  explaining  what  it  is :  “I  see  him,  I 
behold  him.”  It  is  also  common  in  Hebrew,  to  use  the  pronoun 
before  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  ;  compare  23,  9,  p.  374  above. 
— But  not  now.  Sins  sihn ,  i.  e.  not  as  a  present  object,  but  in  spirit, 
in  the  future,  in  the  last  days,  n'^a^si  n^’isixa  .  This  seems  to  con¬ 
fute  one  argument  which  has  been  used,  for  referring  directly  to 
Israel  as  the  object  of  the  vision.  The  [)Osition  of  Balaam  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  tents  of  Israel  spread  out  before  him,  would 
naturally,  it  has  been  said,  lead  him  to  cry  out  in  reference  to 
them :  “  I  see  him.”  But  what  was  beheld  was  not  present  but 
future,  and  consequently  not  the  camp  of  Israel.  For  the  use  of 
the  future  form  of  the  verb  as  present,  see  Stuart’s  Boediger, 
h  105.  2. 

A  star  goeth  forth  out  of  Jacob,  span's  aaia  .  This,  with 
what  follows,  is  a  more  specific  designation  of  the  vision  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.  A  star  is  so  natural  an  im¬ 
age  of  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  rulers,  that  it  is  so  used  by 
almost  all  nations.  The  birth  and  accession  to  the  throne  of 
great  kings  was  believed  to  be  often  signalized  by  the  unusual 
appeamnce  of  stars.  See  Justin,  B.  37.  c.  2.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  B. 
2.  c.  23.  Suetonius,  Jul.  Caes.  c.  78.  Dio  Cassius,  B.  45.  S.  273, 
and  compare  p.  175  above. — The  next  sticJws,  a  sceptre  ariseth 
from  Israel,  seems  to  be  based  upon  Genesis  49:  10  :  “  The  scep¬ 
tre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet  until  Shiloh  come.”  In  both  passages  the  sceptre  is  plainly 
an  emblem  of  dominion. — But  what,  specifically,  -was  meant  by 
this  star  and  sceptre  ?  Did  they  designate  some  particular  king 
of  Israel  who  was  to  appear,  and  make  his  reign  glorious  by  the 
conquest  of  his  enemies  ?  So  it  has  often  been  explained.  Gro- 
tius  says :  David  designator,  illustris  inter  reges,  qui  Moabitas 
partim  interfecit,  partim  sibi  subjecit,  2  Sam.  8:  2  (with  which 
compare  Ps.  60:  8  and  108:  9)  ;  and  his  explanation  has  been  copied 
by  many  modern  interpreters.  See  Verschuir,  Biblioth.  Brem.  nova 
class.  IIL 1.  p.  1 — 80,  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  I.  p.  64, 
who  refers  this  verse  to  David  and  to  John  Hyreanus,  and  the  19th 
verse  to  Alexander  Jannaeus ;  Michaelis,  Dathe  and  De  Wettealso 
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refer  it  to  David.  But  there  seems  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  that 
no  king  of  Israel,  is  here  specifically  alluded  to ;  the  idea  is,  that 
dominion,  and  a  conquering  power  shall  arise  in  Israel,  and  that 
this  dominion  will  reach  its  consummation  only  in  the  Messiah. 
1.  It  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  and 
even  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  to  suppose  that  an  Israelitish  king  is 
designated.  No  so  definite  allusion  to  a  future  king  is  anywhere 
to  be  found  in  it.  2.  The  sceptre,  does  not  naturally  person¬ 
ate  an  individual  ruler,  but  dominion  in  general.  3.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  frequent  references  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  In  Gen.  17:  6  it 
is  said:  ‘  I^ngs  shall  go  forth  from  thee.”  In  the  16th  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  the  promise  is  made  to  Abraham,  that  ‘  Sarah 
shall  be  for  nations,  and  kings  of  the  people  shall  be  from  her.’ 
According  to  Gen.  35:  11,  God  promises  Jacob,  that  he  shall  be  a 
‘  nation  and  a  company  of  nations,  and  kings  shall  go  forth  from 
his  loins.’  See  also  the  explanation  of  verse  3d,  above. 

But  even  allowing  that  this  reference  is  to  the  future  dominion 
of  Israel,  what  proof  is  there  that  Balaam’s  vision  extended  to 
the  Messianic  age  ?  1.  This  passage  was  understood  to  refer  to 
the  Messiah  either  exclusively  or  with  a  secondary  reference  to 
David,  by  the  ancient  Jews.  Onkelos  translates  it :  Quando  sur- 
get  rex  ex  Jacob  et  ungetur  Messias  ex  Israel.  Jonathan  also : 
Cum  surget  rex  fortis  ex  domo  Jacob  et  ungetur  Messias  et  scep- 
tmm  forte  ex  Israel.  For  abundant  additional  proof,  see  Schott- 
gen,  Jesus  Messias,  p.  151.  The  extent  of  the  belief  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Pseudo- Messias  of  the  time  of  Adrian  took 
from  this  prophecy  the  surname  of  Bar  Chochab,  ‘  son  of  the  star ;’ 
and  on  this  account  received  the  homage  of  the  Jews,  who  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  him,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  was  fulfilled.  It  is 
tme  that  the  force  of  this  argument  is  much  diminished  by  the 
fact  that,  since  it  favored  their  expectations  of  a  worldly  prince  as 
Messiah,  they  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  interpretation.  2. 
Most  of  the  church  fathers  and  early  interpreters  referred  it  to  the 
Messiah.  For  passages  from  the  early  fathers,  see  Calovius,  and 
among  early  commentators  compare  Calvin  and  Le  Clerc. 

3.  The  words  n*''nnxa ,  ‘  at  the  end  of  days,’  in  verse  14th, 
compared  with  the  phrases  ‘  not  now,’  nns  6ib ,  and  ‘  not  near,’ 
i<b ,  as  pointing  to  some  far  distant  time,  favor  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  These  words  are  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  in  verse 
18th,  m  iaxatov  rmv  ^[legav,  in  other  places  generally  iv  rcug  eaxd-" 
rais  ^fisgaigt  and  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Cjiba ,  and  in 
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the  prophets,  they  commonly  have  reference  to  the  last  stage  of 
the  developments  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

4.  Similarity  to  other  Messianic  prophecies,  is  an  argument 

a  similar  explanation  in  this.  The  references  in  the  Pentateuch, 
to  a  Saviour  to  come  at  some  future  time,  are  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter.  We  first  find  in  connection  with  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
man  after  the  fall,  Gen.  3: 14,  15,  an  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  finally  triumph  over  the  tempter  and 
over  all  evil.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  means  by  which, 
much  less  of  the  individual  by  whom,  this  conquest  is  to  be 
achieved.  We  next  find  in  Gen.  9:  26,  27,  that  the  descendants 
of  Shem  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  special  favor  of  God, 
through  whom  deliverance  will  be  finally  obtained.  >  Subsequent¬ 
ly  it  is  more  specifically  said  to  Abraham,  that  “  through  him,” 
Gen.  18: 8,  and  “  through  his  seed,”  Gen.  22: 18,  “  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.”  The  same  promise  is  confirmed 
to  Isaac,  Gen.  26: 4,  and  to  Jacob,  Gen.  28: 14 ;  where  the  phrases 
“  through  him,”  and  “  through  his  seed,”  are  combined  in  one 
promise.  In  the  address  of  Jacob  to  his  sons,  Gen.  49:  10,  just 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  makes  known  to  them  what  shall 
befal  them  in  the  last  days,  it  is  said :  “  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh,  (the  pacificator,  the  peacemaker,)  come,  and  him  shall  the 
nations  obey.”  Hengstenberg  gives  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
in  the  following  words :  “  Judah  shall  not  cease  to  exist  as  a 
tribe,  nor  lose  its  superiority,  until  it  shall  be  exalted  to  higher 
honor  and  glory,  through  the  great  Redeemer  who  shall  spring 
from  it,  and  whom  not  only  the  Jews,  but  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  obey .”2 

The  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  to  come, 
must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  examines  these  passages,  which 
could  be  merely  alluded  to  here ;  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
prediction  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  to  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  and  their  agreement,  if  interpreted  as  Messianic,  in  spirit 
and  manner  with  those  promises  previously  made  to  the  patriarchs, 
are  certainly  no  inconsidemble  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation. 

5.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  prophecy  seems  to  be,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  people  of  God  over  the  heathen  world,  as  represented 
by  the  nations  enumerated  in  subsequent  verses.  But  this  could 
not  be  said  to  be  achieved  by  any  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  After 


*  See  Hengstenberg’s  Christol.  f.  41  seq. 
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David’s  victories  over  the  Moabites,  for  example,  they  soon  re¬ 
covered,  and  again  annoyed  Israel  and  were  again  the  subjects 
of  severe  threatening.  Neither  could  all  of  the  kings  of  Israel  be 
said  to  have  achieved  a  victory  over  the  heathen,  which  seems  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  this  prophecy. 
Indeed'the  kingdom  of  Israel,  for  all  the  purposes  which  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish,  was,  without  the  Messiah,  but  a  trunk 
without  a  head.  The  reign  of  the  anointed  one,  the  priest-king, 
was  the  great  glory  which  was  foretold  to  patriarch  and  prophet, 
at  first  but  indistinctly,  but  more  and  more  clearly,  as  the  fulness 
of  time  for  his  appearing  approached.  It  has  been  well  said :  fe- 
licitatem  populi  locat  in  regno.  Unde  colligimus  statum  ejus  non 
aliter  fuisse  perfectum  quam  ubi  per  manum  regis  gubemari  coe- 
pit.  Nam  quia  in  Christo  fundata  est  adoptio  generis  Abrahae, 
illic  nonnisi  scintillae  benedictionis  Dei  micanmt,  donee  in  Chris¬ 
to  ipso  solidus  splendor  fuit  conspicuus. 

6.  The  last  reason  that  I  shall  adduce  for  the  Messianic  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  star  and  sceptre  is,  that  it  is  recognized  as  such  in  the 
New  Testament.  Throughout  the  narrative  in  Matt.  2:  1  sq.  a 
prominence  is  given  to  the  appearance  of  the  star,  which  we 
should  not  expect,  unless  it  had  been  considered  by  the  author  as 
foretold  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  see  verses  2, 7, 
9, 10.  But  if  any  where,  it  certainly  must  be  in  the  passage  un¬ 
der  discussion.  It  is  at  least  evident,  that  it  was  a  general  belief 
of  the  age,  that  a  star  would  appear,  to  signalize  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Magi  on  its  appearance,  announced  it  to  Herod 
as  something  that  was  expected.  They  also  show  no  hesitation 
as  to  its  import :  “  Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ? 
for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship 
him.”  But  not  the  Magi  only  seem  to  have  thus  understood  this 
phenomenon.  Neither  Herod  nor  the  people,  so  far  as  it  appears 
in  the  narrative,  doubted  its  significance.  They  make  no  inquiry 
in  reference  to  the  connection  between  this  star  and  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah.  But  when  Herod  had  heard  of  its  appearance,  “  he 
was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.”  Now  this  excite¬ 
ment  could  not  have  existed,  if  there  had  not  been  a  general  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  celestial  visitant,  and  certainty  in  regard  to  its 
object.  Wieseler  after  adducing  the  argument  for  this  belief 
concludes  :  “  The  expectation  of  a  star  of  the  Messiah,  must  hence 
be  assumed  as  having  already  formed  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Even  the  mythic  view  cannot  deny  it.i” 


‘  See  further  in  the  Article  translated  by  Mr.  Day,  p.  175  and  6,  above. 
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It  has  often  been  objected  to  a  reference  of  this  belief  to  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  as  its  foundation,  that  it  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  so  announced  by  Matthew.  But  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  this  objection.  Matthew  often  gives  mere  hints,  with¬ 
out  specific  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  rely- 
ing  upon  the  familiarity  of  his  readers  with  their  Scriptures.  See 
for  example,  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  1 1 ,  and  compare  it  with 
Ps.  72:  10,  and  Isa.  60:  6 ;  and  also  verses  19  and  20,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  Ex.  4:  19.  His  object  in  the  early  history  of 
Christ,  was  not  like  that  of  Luke,  to  give  connected  historical 
facts,  traced  to  their  origin.  Regarding  the  principal  points  of 
history  as  already  known  to  his  readers,  he  only  adverted  to  them 
when  they  served  to  confirm  Old  Testament  prophecies.i 

There  are  also  two  or  three  points  of  agreement  between  the 
narratives  in  Matthew  and  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  that  are 
somewhat  striking.  The  Magi  as  well  as  Balaam,  according  to 
the  import  of  their  names,  [idyoi,  were  magicians  or  astrologers. 
It  is  said  in  Matt.  2: 1  that  the  fiayot  dno  dv  aroXm  v  naQsyivov- 
to,  and  in  Num.  23:  7,  “  Balak  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  the 
king  of  Moab  from  the  mountains  of  the  East."  In  Matthew  2: 2 
the  Magi  say :  “  sidoftev  avrov  tov  aatiqa,  which  would  seem  to 
be  naturally  suggested  by  Balaam’s  exclamation :  “  I  see  him,” 

“  I  behold  him,”  “  a  star  goeth  forth,”  etc.  So  it  was  understood 
by  Calovius :  quern  vidisse  Bileam  in  posteris  suis  dici  potest, 
nempe  in  magis  ex  oriente  ad  praesepe  domini  perductis. 

There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  passage  in  Numbers,  in 
Apoc.  22:  1 6,  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying :  iyfo  eifu 
ri  Qi^a  xcu  to  ytvng  6  dattjQ  6  Xai^noog  o  jtQo'ivog.  A  refe¬ 

rence  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  designation  of  Christ  by  a 
star,  seems  more  probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  rest  of  the 
verse,  where  in  the  phrase  “  root  and  offspring  of  David”  there  is 
a  plain  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  But  nowhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  not  in  our  passage,  is  the  Messiah  represented 
by  the  metaphor  of  a  star. 

There  are  two  or  three  objections  to  this  interpretation,  which 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  It  is  said,  first,  that  although  in  other 
prophecies  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  being  a  strict  judge  of 
his  enemies,  yet  he  is  not  so  exclusively  so  as  here.  But  such 
Psalms  as  ii.  and  cx.  cannot  be  said  to  difler  much  in  this  respect 
fifom  the  prophecy  of  Balaam.  They  represent  the  Messiah  as  a 
king  going  forth  for  the  conquest  of  his  enemies.  Besides,  if 


*  See  Hengstenberg’s  Christol.  Vol.  111.  p.  232. 
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this  were  so,  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
of  Balaam.  It  was  merely  to  curse  the  people  that  Balaam  had 
been  brought.  He  intimates  at  the  beginning  of  this  prophecy, 
that  he  has  to  do  only  with  Israel  and  his  enemies :  “  Come,  I 
advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days.”  Now  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  if  he  had  given 
any  other  qualifications  of  this  ruler,  than  he  has  given. 

It  is,  also,  said  that  this  cannot  refer  to  the  Messiah,  because 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  Moabites 
had  disappeared  from  among  the  children  of  men.  But  this 
objection,  although  at  first  view  specious,  seems  to  rest  on  a 
misconception  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage.  The  object 
of  the  passage  is  to  make  known  what  Israel  shall  do  in  the 
last  days.  His  enemies  are  not  boufined  to  Moab.  The  spe¬ 
cifications  made  in  this  and  the  subsequent  verses  of  this  pro¬ 
phecy  are  only  a  palpable  illustration,  to  the  persons  concerned, 
of  an  idea  which  is  general.  The  nations  mentioned  are  only  in¬ 
dividual  cases  used  as  illustrations  of  the  universal  principle.  As 
long  as  there  are  enemies  of  the  church  of  God,  there  will  be  in 
an  important  sense  Moabites.  And  certainly  there  was  no  want 
of  such  persons  when  the  Messiah  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  that  there  will  not  be,  until  his  mediatorial  work  shall  have 
been  accomplished. 

It  smiteth  Moab  on  every  side,  axi'ia  ‘’SnxB  is  the 

construct  dual  form  of  nxB ,  mouth,  face ;  and  then,  transferred 
to  inanimate  objects,  the  side.  The  Dual  number  is  used  be¬ 
cause  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a  region  are  naturally  considered 
as  in  pairs.  The  LXX.  render  these  words :  OgavaBi  zoi)^ 
yovg  Ma)u^,  he  smiteth  the  princes  of  Moab.  In  the  Vulgate,  too, 
we  find,  for  ■’nxB ,  duces ;  in  Onkelos,  ‘’at'?'?  >  principes ;  and  in 

.  o  V  ' 

Syriac ,  ,  fortes  or  gigantes.  But  there  does  not  seem  to 

be  the  least  authority  for  giving  these  significations  to  “’nHB .  The 
words  axia  *’P»b  here  evidently  designate  the  whole  province  of 
Moab,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Verschuir  says :  percutere 
terminos  regionis  idem  valet  ac  totam  regionem  qua  late  patet  ter- 
minis  suis  inclusam.  So  in  Nehemiah  9:  22,  Thou  gavest  them 
kingdoms  and  nations,  and  didst  distribute  them,  nxsb  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  MichaeliS :  distribuisti  eos  per  omnes  Cananaeae  angulas. 
Strictly  and  formally,  the  verbs  yna  and  refer  only  to  the 
sceptre  (aaffl)  as  their  subject,  since  the  star  cannot  be  said  to 
break  in  pieces  and  destroy,  but  in  sense  they  refer  to  both  the 
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sceptre  and  the  star,  since  they  each  designate  the  same  object. 
The  sceptre  as  an  emblem  of  royalty  had  a  double  significance, 
that  of  a  shepherd’s  staflf  and  the  rod  of  the  task- master.  The 
latter  is  the  one  here  brought  into  view,  as  well  as  in  Ps.  2:  9, 
“  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  with  a  rod  [sceptre]  of  iron.” 

And  destroyeth  aXL  the  sons  of  iumidt,  The 

meaning  of  ngnjs  here  is  evident  from  its  parallelism  with  yna ,  as 
well  as  from  Isa.  22:  5.  It  is  probably  a  privative  denominative, 
from  •V’p ,  waU,  and  hence  signifies  to  dig  down  a  wall,  to  destroy, 
after  the  analogy  of  wnia  (to  root  out,  from  root),  Sj'is ,  aw, 

,  etc.  In  Jeremiah  48:  45,  an  evident  imitation  of  our  passage, 
ipnja  is  used  instead  of  ,  according  to  a  prevailing  practice 
of  that  prophet,  to  substitute  similar  words,  for  those  found  in  the 
original  which  he  imitates.  See  Kiiper,  Jeremias  liborum  sacro- 
rum  interpres  atque  vindex,  p.  xiv  and  43. 

The  sons  of  Sketh,  na  •’aa ,  has  been  very  variously  interpreted. 
In  imitation  of  Onkelos  who  renders  it :  xi^ax  ■’.aa^bb ,  all  the  sons 
of  men,  some  have  supposed  that  it  means  the  whole  human 
race,  as  being  the  posterity  of  Seth  the  son  of  Adam.  Not  to  de¬ 
lay  to  mention  other  explanations,  nd  seems  most  naturally  to  be 
contracted  from  nstis,  Lam.  3:  47,  (from  noise,  tumult, 

like  pKia  ;  and  naj  •’aa  =  sons  of  tumult,  i.  e.  the  Moabites.  Ver- 
schuir  says  :  designantur  tumultuosi,  irrequieti,  quorum  consuetu- 
do  est  continuis  incursionibus,  certaminibus  et  vexationibus  aliis 
creare  molestiam.  Qui  titulus  optime  convenit  in  Moabitas,  Am- 
monitas,  Idumaeos  aliosque  populos  vicinos,  Israelitis  semper  mo- 
lestos.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  Jeremiah,  48:  45,  where 
is  substituted  for  nd ;  and  by  Amos  2:  2,  where  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  to  our  passage.  See  Authentie  L  S.  85. 

Verse  18.  From  Moab,  the  seer  turns  to  his  southern  neighbor 
Edom  (owat),  and  makes  known  the  destruction  which  is  to  come 
upon  it,  from  the  star  and  the  sceptre  that  is  to  go  forth  from  Israel. 
This  is  the  nation  which  the  Israelites  addressed  as  ‘  brother’  in 
Num.  21: 14 — 21,  and  concerning  whom  they  are  commanded,  when 
they  pass  through  the  coasts  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau, 
not  to  meddle  with  them,  for  saith  Jehovah :  “  I  will  not  give  you 
of  their  land,  no  not  so  much  as  a  foot  breadth,  because  I  have 
given  mount  Seir  unto  Esau  as  a  possession,”  etc.  In  Deut.  23: 
7,  it  is  also  said :  “  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite  for  he  is  thy 
brother.”  There  seems  at  first  view  to  be  a  discrepancy  between 
these  passages  and  the  one  under  consideration,  where  it  is  said 
that  Edom  is  to  bo  the  possession  of  Israel.  But  the  apparent 
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contradiction  is  removed,  when  we  notice  the  second  member, 
Seir,  his  enemy,  .  The  hostility  which  they  had  al* 

ready  begun  to  exhibit,  Num.  20:  20,  and  which  in  a  subsequent 
time  became  a  bitter  hatred,  severed  the  bond  which  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  ordered  to  preserve  inviolate.  The  commands  to  the 
Israelites  were,  to  make  no  aggressions  upon  Edom,  when  they 
were  passing  by  his  country ;  but  they  were  not  required  to  re¬ 
frain  from  repelling  his  unprovoked  assaults.  Dinx  and  iisto  are 
here  parallel ;  the  former  being  the  name  of  the  people,  and  the 
latter  their  country,  as  appears  from  Gen.  32:  3,  “  Jacob  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  before  him  to  Esau  his  brother,  unto  the  land  of  Seir,  the 
country  of  Edom.”  See  Hengstenberg’s  Authentie  II.  S.  282. 
“Tisb  1  is  probably  an  appellative,  meaning,  shaggy,  bristling,  thus 
denoting  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Edomites,  clothed  with 
forests.  The  suffix  of  the  word  ,  his  enemy,  probably  relates 
to  Israel,  although  many  have  referred  it  to  Seir ;  and  the  phrase 
is  like  o'^iia  in  verse  8th.  The  contrast  with  the 
following  stichos  seems  to  indicate  this.  Israel’s  enemies  who 
would  destroy  him,  go  to  destruction,  whilst  Israel  himself,  per- 
formeth  valiant  deeds.  The  parallel  passages  too,  all  indicate 
that  the  hostility  has  its  origin  in  Edom ;  see  for  example,  Amos 
1:  11,  14. — The  prophecy  of  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  its  complete  fulfilment  in  the  victories  of 
David  over  them,  2  Sam.  8:  14.  1  Kings  11:  15,  16.  1  Chron. 
18:  12,  13;  because  later  prophets  with  manifest  reference  to 
this  passage  reiterate  the  threatening.  Amos  9:  12,  says :  The 
Lord  will  raise  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David,  so  that  they 
may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  cinx  r'''nx’:j"nx 
Compare  also  Obadiah,  18 — 21.  Verschnir  says  of  this  passage; 
Obadias  domum  Jacobi  comparatcnm  igne,  Josephi  cum  flamma,et 
Esavi  cum  stipula,  quae  ab  igne  et  flamma,ita  combureretur, ut  non 
amplius  esset  lirs  ,  quod  eodem  fere  modo  dixerat  Bi- 

leam  (Num.  24:  19):  T’nb  T'qx.rt.  Deinde  rursus,  (v.  19): 

lbs  nasn  vb'nv  This  allusion  is  the  more  unequivocal, 

since  there  is  an  undeniable  reference  to  verse  21  (which  see),  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  verses  of  that  prophecy.  We  are  thus  brought 
to  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  in  the  last  verse,  that  it  is  not  an 
individual  king  which  is  to  prevail  over  Edom,  but  the  kingdom 
of  which  the  Messiah  is  the  head. 

'  Tlie  Septuagint  renders  it  'Haai',  and  the  whole  phrase  :  ’Haav  6  ai)^ 

TOV. 
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Doeih  valiantly,  rtp? .  The  phrase  is  thought  to 

have  a  double  meaning  in  Hebrew,  the  one  we  have  given,  to 
perform  valiant  deeds,  and  also,  to  acquire  wealth.  The  former 
only  is  suitable  here.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  out  of  the 
eight  times  which  it  is  used,  aside  from  our  passage,  in  three  the 
action  has  reference  to  the  same  people,  the  Edomites,  seeming 
to  indicate  that  the  later  writers  had  the  passage  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  mind  when  they  wrote;  see  Ps^  60:  12.  108:  14.  In 
1  Sam.  14:  47,  48,  this  same  phrase  is  used  with  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  three  of  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel ;  i.  e.  after 
Moab  and  Edom  and  before  Amalek :  See  Hengstenberg,  Gesch. 
Bil.  S.  186,  7,  for  a  defence  of  this  and  other  references  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  first  Book  of  Samuel. 

Verse  19.  And  dominion  shall  go  forth  from  Jacob, 

The  use  of  the  verb  without  any  definite  subject,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  no  one  particular  king 
is  referred  to,  but  the  kingdom,  the  whole  class  of  Israelitish 
kings.  This  word  from  the  root  iTin ,  to  tread  down,  to  break  in 
pieces  by  treading,  is  well  chosen  to  characterize  the  dominion 
to  be  acquired  over  a  hostile  nation. — And  shall  destrmj  the  rem¬ 
nant  from  the  city,  ,  from  nnb ,  to  flee,  to 

escape  and  hence  meaning  the  one  escaped,  the  remnant,  is  very 
seldom  used  in  prose,  but  often  in  poetry.  In  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  compare  Num.  21:  35.  Dent.  2:  34.  3:  3. 
In  reference  to  the  persons  indicated  by  the  remnant,  Calvin 
says  :  nempe  quoscunque  reperiet  deploratos  hostes. 

Verse  20.  And  he  looked  toward  ArrMlek, The 
country  of  the  Amalekites  was  south  of  the  Plains  of  Moab  and 
west  of  Edom,  mentioned  in  the  last  verse,  and  between  that 
country  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  probable,  that  he  saw  them  with  his  physical  sight  which 
according  to  verse  15  was  obstructed,  but  in  vision,  as  he  saw 
the  star  and  sceptre. 

The  first  of  the  nations  is  Amalek,  PS's?,  n'^'rx'n.  The  signi¬ 
fication  of  from  axi ,  head,  is  without  doubt  here  the  chief, 

the  most  distinguished,  of  the  nations  (ofia).  So  the  same  phrase 
(with  the  addition  of  the  article),  is  used  in  Amos  6:  1,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  upon  the  passage  under 
consideration.  is  also  used  with  the  same  meaning  in  con¬ 

nection  with  other  words ;  as  in  Amos  6:  6,  rv’OX'i ,  the  best 
of  ointments,  and  in  1  Sam.  15:  21 ;  see  Henstenberg’s  Authentie, 
11  S.  304,  for  a  confutation  of  other  explanations  of  this  phrase. 
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His,  end  shall  he  for  destruction,  ‘ink  “’’is  The  word 

r'’'inx ,  erul,  seems  to  be  here  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast 
with  ,  in  which  the  idea  of  beginning  is  implied.  So  the 

words  are  used  in  contrast  in  Dent.  11:  12,  From  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  risen  ,  even  to  the  end,  nrn  n'^'inx  ‘isi .  The 
word  n’’'nni>t  is  used  with  the  same  signification  in  the  fbrmula  : 
at  the  end  of  days,  n^njn  .  “ink ,  a  participial  form,  takes 

the  abstract  signification,  destruction,  Ewald,  Gr.  127.  2.  6,  instead 
of  being,  as  usual,  a  nomen  agentis,  and  the  prep,  ■’'in ,  even  to, 
for,  takes  the  form  of  the  construct  plural  of  nouns,  in  conformity 
with  its  original  substantive  character ;  see  Stuart’s  Roediger,  $ 
99.  A  strong  contrast  seems  to  be  intended  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  condition  of  Amalek,  as  the  chief  of  the  nations,  and  its  end 
which  is  utter  ruin. 

Verse  21.  The  Kenites,  ■'rjsri’PX .  There  seem  to  be  two  dis¬ 
tinct  tribes  which  are  designated  in  the  Bible  as  Kenites.  First, 
the  posterity  of  Jethro,  are  so  called,  as  in  Judges  1:  16.  4:  11 ; 
but  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  friendly  to  Israel  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  be  here  referred  to.  These  may  be  termed  the 
Midianitish  Kenites.  But,  secondly,  among  the  Canaanitish 
tribes,  whose  country  was  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
Gen.  15:  19,  as  well  as  in  other  passages,  a  people  bearing  this 
name  appear,  who  are  without  doubt  the  nation  here  meant. 

Perpetual  is  thy  hahitation,  ‘iP‘'K .  The  noun  'jrix ,  literal¬ 
ly,  perpetuity,  is  from  ,  to  be  lasting,  perpetual,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase  in  its  connection  seems  to  be  :  Although  your 
dwelling  has  all  the  attributes  of  perpetuity,  yet  it  shall  be  des¬ 
troyed. — And  placed  in  a  rock  is  thy  nest,  *:^2p  sbaa  t3‘'bi . 
seems  most  naturally  to  be  considered  as  a  [lassive  participle ; 
see  Stuart’s  Roediger,  ^  72.  2.  note  3.  and  Maurer’s  Commen¬ 
tary.  Some,  however,  consider  it  as  an  infinitive  used  for  a 
finite  verb,  as  not  unfrequently  in  Hebrew. — sbtD,  (from  which 
the  Latin,  sHex  is  perhaps  derived,)  signifies  literally  a  high 
rock,  hence  a  fortress  upon  a  rock,  as  a  place  of  security,  a 
place  of  refuge,  etc.  It  is  also  the  name  for  the  capital  of  the 
Idumeans,  Petra,  which  was  shut  in  by  high  rocks.  This  is  an 
explanation  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Kenites 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  stichos,  and  fitly  characterizes  their 
abodes  among  the  Amalekites  in  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Plains  of  Moab.  Thy  nest,  ,  also  enhances  the  idea  of  the 
security  of  this  people,  by  bringing  to  mind  the  unapproachable 
cliffs  sought  out  by  the  eagle  as  a  place  for  her  nest  The  paro- 
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nomasia  with  the  name  ,  *'3‘';3  may  also  have  been  one  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  metaphor.  Compare  the  imitations  of  this 
passage  in  Jer.  49:  16  and  Obad.  verse  4. 

Verse  22.  But,  DX  *’3 .  So  these  particles  are  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  after  a  negative  as  in  Gen.  39:  9.  28:  17,  and  sometimes 
when  not  preceded  by  a  negative  as  in  Gen.  40:  14.  See  Stuart’s 
Boed.  k  152.  2.  (i).  But  a  negative  may  be  considered  as  im¬ 
plied:  Although  thy  dwelling  be  secure,  there  is  no  help  for  thee 
in  its  security ;  but  Kain  shall  be  for  wasting,  nyab .  For  the 
construction  of  this  infinitive  with  h  see  Stuart’s  Roed.  §  139.  2. 

UntU,  literally,  uuto  what?  or  until  when? — Assyria 

shall  lead  thee  captive,  .  Who  is  meant  by  thee, 

here,  Israel  or  the  Keuites  ?  Which  of  the  two  nations  is  to  be 
carried  captive  by  Asshur?  A  difficult  question  to  answer;  but 
probably  Israel.  For  the  Kenites  are  spoken  of  in  the  third  per¬ 
son  in  the  preceding  stichos,  and  Israel  is  directly  addressed  at 
other  times  by  Balaam,  as  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second 
prophecy.  It  may  also  be  said  that  as  destruction  is  spoken  of 
in  the  previous  verse,  captivity  does  not  make  a  very  good  climax 
with  it.  It  is  not  altogether  evident  how  a  nation  that  is  destroy¬ 
ed  can  be  carried  away  captive.  Besides  it  is  more  accordant 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage,  to  suppose  that  the  captivi¬ 
ty  of  Israel  is  incidently  alluded  to  here.  The  destruction  of 
his  enemies  is  the  burden  of  this  prophecy,  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  allude  to  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  order  to  account  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Assyrians  as  his  enemies,  who  had  not 
yet,  like  the  Amalekites  and  Kenites,  shown  their  hostility. 

Verse  23.  Alas  !  ■'ix ,  icho  shall  live,  .  The  view  which 

last  came  before  the  seer  fills  him  with  anguish.  It  is  not’onlya 
terrible  destruction,  but  it  is  to  come  upon  the  “  sons,  of  his  own 
people,”  22:  5 ;  and  he  who  vainly  hoped  to  curse  Israel,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  announce  it.  Hengstenberg  compares  this  phrase  with 
Matt.  24:  21,  22 :  "Earai  yuQ  tore  HXiilug  fAeyuXtj,  oia  ov  ytyorev  an 
xoofiov,  aotf  Tov  vvv,  ov8'  ov  firj  yivijrai.  Kai  si  ju^  cxolo^w- 
^ijoav  at  ^fisQui  ixsivai,  ovx  dv  ioioOij  ndaa  auQ^  *  did  8s  zovg  ex- 
Xsxtovg  xoXn^o3{)^tjaovtui  at  ^(isgai  sxtivai. 

When  God  doeth  this,  bx  ,  or  as  the  phrase  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  :  since  God  doeth  this.  The  suffix  “i  appended  to  otaa  re¬ 
fers  to  what  follows,  a  usage  not  unfrequent  in  Hebrew.  See 
note  upon  verse  17.  Some  consider  it  as  referring  to  God,  and 
bx  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  r^x . 
But  then  bx  should  have  the  article,  as  always  elsewhere,  except 
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in  Chron.  20:  8  \  where,  as  the  author  did  not  take  it  from  the 
living  language  but  from  the  Pentateuch,  he  evidently  erred  in 
its  use ;  See  Henstenberg’s  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  148,  and  Stuart’s  Roe- 
diger,  $  34. 

Verse  24.  And  ships  shall  come  from  Chittim,  &*’in3 
Q*'S ,  a  plural  from  for  •’is  from  the  root  ,  designates  ships 
as  being  set  up,  built.  See  Isa.  33:  21,  and  Daniel  11:  30. — ^^50 
literally  means,  from  the  hand,  from  the  direction  of. — D*’n3  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient 
city  founded  by  the  Phenicians  in  Cyprus,  and  called  Citium, 
Kitwv.  By  the  Hebrews  it  was  used  to  designate  the  whole  of 
Cyprus  and  sometimes  in  later  times  in  a  wider  acceptation  for 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  Josephus  in 
his  Antiquities,  I.  6.  1 :  Kvnqog  avztj  vvv  xaXehai  xai  an  avtijg 
aot  ze  nuaai  xa)  ta  nXeim  zav  na^a  (idXaaaav,  Xe&'tfji  vno  "E^Quioav 
opofid^f  zai.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  means  anything 
more  than  Cyprus  here.  This  island  formed  a  principal  station 
for  the  Phenician  ships  towards  the  west,  Tuch’s  Gen.  S.215;  and 
ships  coming  from  the  western  countries  would  naturally  take 
the  direction  of  this  middle  station,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Without  doubt  the  declaration  in  this  verse  is,  that  people  from 
the  west,  either  Greeks  or  Romans,  shall  come  and  subdue  the 
Assyrians.  When  we  inquire  for  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
fulfilment,  we  are  naturally  and  unavoidably  reminded  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Alexander.  Even  the  neological  critics  are  unable  to 
deny  that  it  may  have  reference  to  him.  De  Wette  in  his  “  Bei- 
tragen  zur  Einl.  in’s  A.  T.”  II.  S.  364,  and  Vater  in  his  “  Kommen- 
tar  zum  Pentateuch,”  tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  passage  is  obscure 
and  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  Macedonians ;  but  they  wise¬ 
ly  hesitate  to  point  out  any  other  reference.  Others,  as  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  III.  790,  arbitrarily  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  prophecy  here,  by  the  supposition  of  an  interpolation.  But 
by  a  reference  to  Jeremiah  48:  45  it  is  shown,  as  it  may  subse¬ 
quently  appear,  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time,  and  consequently 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  therefore  long  enough  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy  post  eventum.  It  would  certainly  be  improbable  even  if  we 
allow  only  a  general  reference  in  the  passage,  that  the  thought 
that  Greeks  should  come  in  ships  and  subjugate  Assyria,  should 
ever  enter  the  mind  of  a  Jew  of  the  time  of  the  later  prophets. 
Indeed  even  De  Wette  is  compelled  to  confess,  that  we  seem  to 
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be  obliged  to  understand  verses  23  and  24  as  in  a  sense  really 
prophetic,  Einl.  2nd  ed.  S.  229. 

There  is  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  a  specific  reference  to 
the  expedition  of  Alexander,  which  deserves  a  brief  notice.  In 
Maccabee^  1;  1  it  is  said  of  Alexander :  os*  i^^X&ev  ix  r^g  ytjg  Xcr- 
xal  tndta^s  rov  /Jageiov  ^aaiXta  Utgamv  xai  Mr^dcav.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  as  hav- 
ng  found  its  fulfilment.  For  in  addition  to  other  reasons  from 
the  internal  character  of  the  book,  (see  Hengslenberg,  Gesch. 
Bil.  S.  202,)  the  author  uses  the  form  of  the  word  XettieifA,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Hebrew,  whilst  in  8:  5  where  he  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  passage,  we  find  Kittmv  ^aoiXevg,  according  to  the 
current  usage  of  his  time. 

And  shall  subdue  Asshur^  and  subjugate  Pber, 

Eber,  ^35  has  frequently  been  explained  as  here  meaning  the 
Hebrews.  So  the  LXX :  xal  xaxaaovaiv  'Aggovq  xal  xaxojGovatp 
’E^galovg;  and  the  Vulgate :  Venient  in  trieribus  de  Italia,  supera- 
bunt  Assyrios  vastabuntque  Hebraeos.  But  a  much  more  proba¬ 
ble  explanation  is,  that  it  is  a  designation  of  those  who  dwell  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates,  from  ,  to  pass  over.  See  Rosenmueller 
upon  the  passage,  and  Hengstenberg’s  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  206  sq. 
Asshur  and  Eber  do  not  seem,  then,  to  designate  two  different 
regions,  but  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  ether  of  general  and 
particular.  They  shall  subdue  Asshur,  anu  subjugate  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  includes  Asshur.  This  expla¬ 
nation  is  in  accordance  with  Gen.  10:  21,  where  Shem  is  designa¬ 
ted  as  the  father  of  all  the  sons  of  Eber,  among  whom  Asshur  is 
named.  The  Assyrians  beyond  the  Euphrates,  are  also  mention¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  region,  in  Isa.  7:  20, 
“  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria.” 

And  even  he  shall  he  destroyed,  '’U?  fi<!irrna‘i.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  decide  positively  whether  KW  here  refers  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  shall  come  from  the  west,  or  to  Asshur  and  Eber,  (see 
Rosenmueller’s  and  Maurer’s  Comm.,)  but  it  probably  relates  to 
the  latter.  This  explanation  seems  to  accord  better  with  the 
spirit  of  the  prophecy ;  as  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  des¬ 
truction  of  this  nation  from  the  west  should  be  foretold  here,  as 
they  are  not  represented  as  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  only  as  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  in  punishing  his  enemies.  For 
an  explanation  of  nnif  '’ns ,  see  note  on  verse  20  above. 
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The  Fate  of  Balaam. 

At  the  close  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  chap.  24:  25,  the  his¬ 
torian  says  of  him  simply,  that  he  “  rose  up  and  went  and  return¬ 
ed  to  his  place,”  and  adds :  “  Balak  also  went  his  way.”  Some 
have  supposed  that  by  “  his  place”  here,  the  place  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked  is  to  be  understood,  and  compare  this  passage 
with  Acts  1:  25,  where  it  is  said  of  Judas,  that  he  fell  from  his 
apostleship  “  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.”  But  verses 
11th  and  14th  of  the  same  chapter  are  .a  sufficient  confutation  of 
this  interpretation ;  for  after  Balak,  despairing  of  accomplishing 
his  designs  through  Balaam,  and  angry  at  the  blessings  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  his  enemies,  says  to  him :  “  now  flee  thou  to  thy 
place.”  Balaam  answers  as  if  complying  with  his  command : 
“  now  behold  I  go  to  my  peopled  And,  besides,  the  addition  of 
the  declaration,  corresponding  to  “  Balaam  rose  up  and  went  and 
returned  to  his  place,”  that  “  Balak  also  went  his  way,”  is  deci¬ 
sive  ;  for  no  one  can  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  Balak,  “  his 
way,”  is  specifically  the  way  to  destruction. 

Others  suppose  that  the  historian  intends  to  represent  Balaam 
as  returning  directly  to  Mesopotamia.  And  some  find  in  this  rep¬ 
resentation  a  direct  contradiction  to  other  pas:;,ages,  where  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  giving  counsel  to  the  Midianites  for  the  corruption  of 
the  Israelites,  and  as  a  just  retribution,  is  slain  by  the  latter  in 
the  war  of  vengeance  which  they  undertake  for  the  punishment 
of  their  enemies.  But  this  seems  to  be  making  much  more  of 
the  passage  than  its  author  intended.  It  is  true,  that  we  may 
avoid  all  contradiction  between  these  passages,  by  supposing  that 
the  seer  after  his  return  home,  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
first  mission,  goes  again  to  the  aid  of  his  former  employers,  and 
while  he  is  laboring  to  accomplish  by  indirect  measures,  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  he  was  called,  works  his  own  certain  destruction. 
And  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  Moses  to  write  a  Life  of  Balaam, 
it  is  not  strange  that  we  have  no  definite  account  of  these  passages 
in  it  Yet,  although  this  hypothesis  would  be  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  narrative  of  the  Bibli- 
lical  Historian,  we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  it 

The  word,  ,  rendered  returned  here,  is  from  nw ,  meaning,  lit- 
emlly,  to  turn  about,  to  turn  back,  and  does  not  in  itself  designate 
the  attainment  of  the  limit  of  return  ;  see  Gesenius’s  Lexicon. 
So  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  give  the  word  an  inchoative 
sense,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  verbs,  but  merely,  its  most  nat- 
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ural  and  obvious  meaning.  In  Num.  14:  40,  we  have  a  parallel 
construction  of  the  words  Mbs  to  go  up,  followed  by  , 

to,  toward,  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  where  in  the  verses  follow¬ 
ing,  it  appears  that  they  only  partly  ascended,  since  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  the  Canaanites  “  came  dowri'  and  “  smote  them.”  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  addition  of  *iio’pab,  to,  (toward)  his 
place,  designate  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  the  return  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  the  in  the  other  passage  decides  that 

the  Israelites  attained  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  b  and  are 
only  diderent  modidcaticdis  of  the  same  preposition,  and  both  de¬ 
note  motion  or  direction  to,  towards  an  object,  whether  that  ob¬ 
ject  is  attained  or  not.  But  one  more  parallel  passage  in  respect 
to  language,  may  be  briefly  adverted  to.  In  Gen.  18:  33,  after  it 
is  said,  that  the  “  Lord  went  his  way  as  soon  as  he  had  left  com¬ 
muning  with  Abraham,  it  is  added :  and  Abraham  returned  to  his 
place,  ■iapob  a’j.  The  same  words  (i.  e.  from  the  same  root),  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  used  here  in  precisely  the  same  relative  con¬ 
struction  as  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  and  in  both  cases 
the  parallel  phrase  indicates  that  not  the  limit,  but  only  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  return  is  brought  into  view.  It  is  granted  that  if  Mo¬ 
ses  were  writing  a  history  of  Balaam,  we  should  infer  that  he  did 
actually  reach  his  home,  unless  something  to  the  contrary  was  said. 
But  the  whole  end  of  the  introduction  of  Balaam  in  this  place,  is 
accomplished,  when  it  is  made  known,  that  he  left  Balak  with 
blessing  for  Israel  upon  his  lips  instead  of  cursing.  The  favor  of 
God  toward  Israel  in  turning  the  devices  of  his  enemy  against 
him,  into  blessings,  is  all  that  the  object  of  the  historian  requires 
(see  Deut  23:  4,  6),  and  that  is  accomplished  when  the  sooth¬ 
sayer  and  his  employer  are  separated.  The  fate  of  Balaam  is 
afterwards  merely  incidentally  alluded  to.  And  to  this  we  will 
now  direct  our  attention,  and  see  what  traces  of  his  subsequent 
course  can  be  found. 

In  Num.  31:  8,  after  enumerating  the  kings  of  Midian  who 
were  slain  in  the  war,  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  to  “  avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midian- 
ites,”  it  is  said :  “  Balaam  also  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the 
sword.”  In  the  same  chapter,  16th  verse,  to  account  for  Moses’ 
wrath,  because  the  women  of  Midian  were  preserved  alive  in  this 
war,  the  historian  says :  “  Behold  these  caused  the  children  of 
Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespeiss  against 
the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Beor.”  In  2  Pet.  2:  15,  after  declaring 
in  regard  to  those  guilty  of  certain  species  of  wickedness,  that 
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they  had  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  gone  astray,  it  is  added : 

«  following  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  who  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness thus  not  only  characterizing  the  sin 
which  Balaam  enticed  Israel  to  commit,  which  is  more  definitely 
explained  in  Num.  25: 1 — 3,  but  also  recognizing  the  cause  which 
impelled  him  to  the  commission  of  it :  “who  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness.”  The  fate  of  Balaam  is  also  mentioned  in  Josh. 
13:22;  “  Balaam  also,  the  son  of  Beor,  the  soothsayer,  did  the 
children  of  Israel  slay  with  the  sword  among  them  that  were  slain 
by  them  and  his  crime  is  also  referred  to  in  Rev.  2:  14  ;  “  Ba¬ 
laam  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols  and  to  commit 
fornication.”  Compare  also  Jude,  verse  13. 

We  have  then,  as  it  should  seem,  no  definite  information  in 
reference  to  Balaam  after  he  left  Balak,  until  he  appeared  again 
among  the  Midianites  and  taught  them  the  means  of  seducing 
the  Israelites.  But  we  can  at  least  give  a  probable  account  of 
his  course  after  his  last  prophecy.  His  ambition  and  love  of 
gain,  which  had  failed  of  their  gratification  from  the  Moabites, 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  upon 
whose  gratitude  for  his  past  service  in  ble.ssing  them,  although 
unwillingly,  he  would  naturally  have  high  expectations.  The  sup* 
position  that  Balaam  did  visit  the  Israelitish  camp,  which  accords 
eo  well  with  his  character,  receives  strong  support  from  another 
quarter.  The  contents  of  chapters  xxii — ^xxiv  of  Numbers  could 
hardly  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source,  than  the  commu¬ 
nications  made  by  Balaam  himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  Israelites. 
For,  while  the  language  and  style  of  them,  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  probability,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  their  composition  by  any 
other  than  an  Israelite,  and  indeed  by  any  other  than  the  author 
of  the  history  in  connection  with  which  they  are  found,'  the  ne¬ 
cessary  information  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  from  ei¬ 
ther  the  Moabites  or  Midianites.2 

‘  In  proof  of  this,  see  Hengstenberg,  Authentic  I.  S.  404  sq.,  and  Gescb. 
Bil.  S.  215,  16. 

*  The  only  objection  to  this  visit  of  Balaam  to  the  Israelites,  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  can  have  but  little  weight  with  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
historical  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  Particulars  which  w’ould  be  of  general 
interest,  and  which  we  should  perhaps  be  especially  interested  to  know,  if  they 
have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  design  of  the  writer,  are  often  omitted. 
Many  parallel  cases  might  be  cited.  In  Ex.  4:  20,  it  is  said  that  Moses,  when 
be  returned  to  Egypt,  took  his  wife  and  children  with  him ;  for  this  was  ne- 
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But  Balaam,  we  may  suppose,  met  a  very  different  reception 
from  the  leader  of  Israel  from  what  he  had  expected.  Moses, 
who  penetrated  his  heart,  (as  who  that  knew  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  he  went  to  visit  Moab  would  not  ?)  saw  that  he  had  gone 
there  in  accordance  with  his  own  selfish  desires,  and  had  blessed 
Israel  only  because  “  the  Lord  would  not  hear  him.”i  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  gave  the  seer  a  cold  reception,  unaccompanied  by  prof¬ 
fers  of  honor  or  emolument.  Balaam  was  thus  naturally  remind¬ 
ed,  in  contrast,  of  the  promise  of  Balak  :  “  I  will  promote  thee  to 
very  great  honor,  and  do  whatsoever  thou  sayest  unto  me.”  But 
it  should  seem  that  he  did  not  venture  to  return  to  the  king  of 
the  Moabites,  whom  he  had  so  much  offended,  but  had  recourse 
to  the  Midianitish  women,  to  whom  he  gave  counsel  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  best  means  of  contaminating  Israel,  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  unworthy  of  the  blessing  of  God.2  This  expedient  for 
attacking  the  Israelites  in  their  only  vulnerable  point,  aside  from 
the  testimony  of  the  historian  in  Numbers  xxxi,  reveals  its  own 
authorship.  No  other  than  the  crafty  Mesopotamian,  who  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  God,  thought  only  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  his  own  evil  desires,  and  who  knew  of  the  relation  sub¬ 
sisting  between  Israel  and  their  great  leader,  could  have  origi¬ 
nated  it.  But  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  although  they  may 
prosper  for  a  time,  will  ere  long  come  to  nought.  They  them¬ 
selves  will  fall  into  the  pit  which  their  own  hand  hath  digged,  and 
their  foot  be  taken  in  the  snare  which  they  have  laid  for  another. 
The  Israelites  were  commanded  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their 
seducers,  and  they  slew  them  even  to  the  women,  who  had  espe¬ 
cially  been  the  means  of  their  sin.  Their  guide  in  wickedness 
was  also  found  among  the  slain :  “  And  they  slew  the  kings  of 
Midian,  beside  the  rest  of  them  that  were  slain,  namely,  Evi  and 


cessary  in  order  to  explain  verses  25  and  26  following.  But  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  sent  back  to  her  father  is  only  incidentally  alluded  to  after¬ 
wards  in  18:  2. — The  grave  of  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebecca,  is  particularly 
designated  in  55:  8,  but  not  a  trace  of  her  early  history  can  be  found.  Hengs- 
tenberg,  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  218, 11). 

*  Deut.  23:  6. 

*  That  it  was  the  women  of  the  Midianiles  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous 
part  in  this  matter,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
Num  25: 6, 15,  and  in  31:  16,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the  war  which 
the  Israelites  undertook,  to  avenge  themselves,  was  against  Midian  and  not 
against  Moab,  Where  the  Moabites  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  this  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  it  is  only  as  the  more  powerful  of  two  nations,  considered  as  com¬ 
bined  together.  Hengstenberg,  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  211). 
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Rekem  and  Zur  and  Hur  and  Reba,  five  kings  of  Midian ;  Ba¬ 
laam  also  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the  sword.” 


The  Character  of  Balaam  as  a  Prophet. 

A  brief  view  of  the  character  of  Balaam  as  a  prophet,  may  not 
be  entirely  out  of  place  here,  although  it  renders  necessary  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  some  things,  already  either  stated  or  implied. 
Two  extreme  views  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  him.  Some 
have  considered  him  to  have  been  at  first  a  good  and  pious  man 
and  a  true  prophet,  who  was  subsequently  led  astray  by  his 
worldly  disposition.  Others  suppose  that  he  had  no  connection 
with  true  religion,  but  was  a  mere  heathen  magician,  who  as 
traly  as  the  animal  on  which  he  rode,  was  used  by  Jehovah  in 
the  communication  of  his  blessing  upon  Israel  and  his  consequent 
curse  upon  the  “  nations  his  enemies.”  But  neither  of  these  ex¬ 
treme  views  seems  to  be  entirely  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  he  never  was  in  the  full  sense  a  true  prophet 
of  Jehovah:  1.  He  is  called  in  Joshua  13:  22,  the  diviner,  doipri, 
which  appears  never  to  be  used  of  a  true  prophet,  but  only  of  di¬ 
viners,  magicians,  etc.  And  this  name  seems  to  have  still  more 
significance  when  we  read  in  Num.  22:  7,  that  the  messengers 
went  to  him  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands,  im¬ 
plying  that  he  was  accustomed  to  practice  magical  arts  for  pay. 
2.  The  circumstances  attending  his  declarations  are  entirely  dis¬ 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  erecting  of  the 
altars,  the  slaying  of  victims,  and  the  going  aside  to  receive  his 
message,  saying  j9cr/ta/;5  Jehovah  may  come  to  meet  me, 

savors  too  much  of  heathen  rites,  or  at  least  indicates  a  far  lower 
order  of  the  prophetical  character  than  that  exhibited  by  such 
prophets  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  They  had  all  the 
knowledge  and  foresight  necessary  to  keep  them  from  error, 
whilst  Balaam  was  only  endowed  with  a  specific  gift  of  prophecy : 
“  nec  perpetuum  vaticinandi  munus  ei  impositum.”  God  made 
a  revelation  to  him  in  reference  to  a  particular  event  or  revealed 
to  him  a  specific  purpose,  and  then  left  him  to  his  chosen  way. 
What  he  communicated  he  received  directly  and  immediately 
from  God  ;  nothing  was  trusted  to  him.  But  those  who  were 
in  the  full  sense  prophets,  spoke  whenever  occasion  demanded, 
from  an  overfiowing  and  bursting  heart  the  words  of  infallible 
truth.  They  cannot  but  speak,  wo  is  unto  them  if  they  give  not 
their  testimony  against  evil  doers  and  do  not  proclaim  the  judge- 
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meat  of  God  which  will  cx)rae  upon  the  enemies  of  truth.  In 
them  emotion,  command,  exhortation,  gushes  forth  as  from  a 
pure  and  perennial  fountain,  but  Balaam  is  compelled  to  solicit 
the  messengers  to  tarry  over  night,  in  order  to  receive  his  orders, 
he  must  retire  from  the  altar  to  meet  God  alone.  3.  His  conduct 
when  the  messengers  from  Balak  made  their  request  of  him,  is 
decisive  against  his  being  a  really  good  man.  It  seems  evident 
from  the  frequent  allusions  in  his  prophecies  to  the  promises  to 
the  patriarchs,  that  he  was  aware  that  this  people  which  had  come 
out  of  Egypt  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  yet  he  does  not 
dismiss  the  messengers  at  once,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  desirous  only  of  doing  right.  4.  The  manner  in  which  he  is 
treated  by  Jehovah  indicates  that  he  was  not  a  true  prophet.  God’s 
anger  with  him  for  going  with  the  messengers  after  permission 
had  been  granted  him,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  was  governed  by  correct  principle.  It  would  appear 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  but  for  the  implied  anxiety  of  Balaam  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  Balak,  and  receive  the  rewards  of  his 
labor.  5.  The  declaration  in  Deut.  23:  4,  5,  plainly  indicates  the 
real  character  of  Balaam :  “  They  hired  against  thee  Balaam, . . . 
to  curse  thee.  Nevertheless  the  Lord  thy  God  would  not  hearken 
to  Balaam,  but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing 
unto  thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.”  According 
to  this  passage,  he  was  hired  against  Israel,  and  was  only  re¬ 
strained  from  pronouncing  curses,  by  the  love  of  God  to  Israel, 
which  prevented  him  from  hearkening  to  Balaam. 

In  the  second  place,  Balaam  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  the 
fear  of  God :  1.  His  conduct  when  the  messengers  arrived  in 
delaying  them,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  commands  of 
Jehovah,  and  in  refusing  to  comply  with  their  request,  when  the 
promise  of  great  wealth  and  honor  was  made  to  him,  by  the  as¬ 
severation  that  he  could  not  do,  little  or  great,  anything,  contrary 
to  the  command  of  God,  as  really  imply  this,  as  his  delaying  to 
give  an  immediate  refusal,  indicates  his  desire  to  go  with  them. 
2.  But  there  is  positive  proof  that  God  did  speak  through  Balaam. 
In  the  first  place,  the  incorporation  of  his  sayings  into  the  books 
that  contain  the  ground  principles  of  a  revealed  religion,  rests  upon 
the  fact,  that  they  are  really  the  word  of  God.  As  mere  inde¬ 
pendent  poetical  productions,  they  would  have  no  religious  in¬ 
terest.  Besides,  as  they  are  introduced  as  the  words  of  God : 
“And  the  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam’s  mouth”,  22:  5,  “and  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,”  there  would  be  a  deception  used 
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by  the  writer,  if  they  were  the  product  of  a  mere  natural  enthu* 
siasni.  Entirely  in  accordance  with  this  view,  is  the  declaration 
in  Dent  23:  8,  previously  quoted  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
heathen  soothsayer :  “  But  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  curse 
into  a  blessing,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.”  3.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained, if  Balaam  was  a  mere  heathen  soothsayer. 
The  knowledge  that  he  exhibits  in  regard  to  the  earlier  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  Israel,  is  based  upon  at  least  some  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  in  regard  to  them.  The  specific  predictions  which  are 
found,  especially  in  24:  24,  are  conclusive  evidence  for  their 
divine  inspiration.  The  strong  and  positive  declarations  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Israel  in  24:  7  and  17 — 19 
are  scarcely  less  convincing.  But  the  proof  of  divine  aid  in 
uttering  these  oracles  is  not  limited  to  specific  predictions ;  it  is 
grounded  upon  their  whole  contents  and  spirit  of  them.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  declarations  are  based  upon  previous  prophecies, 
especially  upon  those  which  relate  to  the  choosing,  and  to  the 
future  blessedness  of  Israel,  in  comparison  with  Edom,  record¬ 
ed  in  Gen.  27:  29, 40,  and  those  which  make  known  the  destruction 
of  Amalek  in  Ex.  17:  14.  Yet  the  living  energy  and  authority 
with  which  they  are  uttered,  are,  considering  the  circumstances, 
a  convincing  indication  that  “  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him.” 
Now  if  it  be  true,  that  Balaam  foretold  future  events,  and  that 
his  declarations  bear  infiillible  marks  of  divine  cooperation,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  heathen  soothsayer. 
Without  some  love  of  the  truth,  without  at  least  a  partial  going 
forth  of  the  mind  after  it,  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God  is  not  supposable,  at  least  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  and  without  which,  man  would  not  be  man.  The 
necessity,  the  constraint,  which  Balaam  is  under,  cannot  be  a 
physical,  but  a  moral  one.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  23:  12 : 
“  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  hath  put 
into  my  mouth?”  4.  Balaam  himself,  after  the  spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him,  24:  2,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  author 
of  the  narrative,  not  only  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  he  was 
then  under  divine  guidance,  but  uses  designations  of  himself, 
which  indicate  his  belief  in  a  permanent  participation  in  the 
divine  revelations,  24:  3,  4,  15,  16. 

If,  then,  the  extreme  views,  which  represent  Balaam  either  as 
a  true  prophet  or  as  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  fear 
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of  God,  are  not  correct;  it  follows  that  a  medium  between  the 
two  must  be  the  only  just  estimate  of  his  character.  He  without 
doubt  in  the  beginning  had  some  knowledge  and  fear  of  God. 
When,  after  hearing  of  the  wonders  which  the  God  of  Israel  had 
wrought,  he  ranked  himself  as  his  prophet,  he  seems  to  have 
used  the  means  in  his  power  for  attaining  knowledge  of  his 
revelations  of  himself,  both  in  his  works  and  word.  In  this 
way  he  hoped  to  gain  possession  of  the  wonder-working  pow¬ 
er  which  this  new  race  of  men  seemed  to  him  to  have  de¬ 
rived  from  their  God,  The  hope  of  gain  it  should  seem,  at 
first  led  him  to  discard  the  gods  of  his  own  country,  and  to 
adopt  that  of  a  strange  people.  But  his  study  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  deity  would  naturally  exert  an  influence  upon 
him,  and  excite  interest  in  his  mind.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose,  when  we  take  into  view  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  fame  that  had  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  him,  that  God 
vouchsafed  to  him  peculiar  revelations  of  himself  and  of  his  plans, 
and  perhaps  gave  visible  manifestations  of  his  power  through 
Balaam’s  instrumentality.  But  he  yielded  not  his  undivided  af¬ 
fections  to  God,  but  still  clung  to  the  idols  of  his  heart,  wealth 
and  honor ;  and  hence  that  which  might  have  proved  his  salva¬ 
tion,  only  wrought  out  for  him  a  more  signal  destruction.  Thus 
God  makes  use  of  wicked  men  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

We  find  some  individuals  similar  to  Balaam,  in  the  New 
Testament.  Simon  Magus,  as  it  is  said  in  Acts  13:  13,  “  believ¬ 
ed  and  was  baptized,  and  wondered  at  beholding  the  miracles 
and  signs  which  were  done.”  But  it  afterwards  appears  why  he 
had  thus  sought  the  intercourse  of  the  apostles,  interested  him¬ 
self  in  their  doctrines,  and  even  believed.  He  coveted  the  power 
of  miraculous  gifts  which  they  possessed,  and  even  oflered  money 
for  its  attainment  But  Peter,  whose  eyes  were  opened,  after 
this  request,  to  discern  his  real  character  said :  “  Thy  money  per¬ 
ish  Mrith  thee.”  “  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter; 
for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.” — Those,  too,  who 
according  to  Luke  9:  49,  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
without  being  in  the  company  of  his  disciples,  are  fit  followers  of 
their  prototype  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament^ 


*  For  parallel  cases  in  the  history  of  Missions,  see  Hengstenberg’s  Gesch. 
Bil.  S.  16, 17. 
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Antiquity  and.  Credibility  of  the  History  of  Balaam. 

With  the  arguments  for  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  general,  we  have  at  present  no  concern.  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  have  placed  it  on  an  immovable  basis.  The  monuments  of 
Egypt  were  not  constructed  in  vain.  Ages  long  past  lift  up  their 
voices  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  even  its  avowed  enemies  can¬ 
not  gainsay  or  resist  their  testimony.  But  the  particular  passage 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  has  been  the  object  of 
many  and  various  attacks.  The  strangeness  of  many  things  in 
the  narration,  have  been  considered  by  some  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  the  whole  account  as  a  mythos,  wholly  unworthy  of 
credence.  Others  think  that  they  find  sufficient  internal  evidence 
to  place  the  authorship  of  the  passage  in  an  age  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  Moses.  Still  others,  while  they  acknowledge  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  or  perhaps  attribute  it  to 
the  time  of  Saul,  set  down  verses  22 — 24  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  as  a  vaticinium  post  eventum,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  The  entire  want  of  agreement  among  those 
who  deny  the  Mosaic  origin  of  this  narrative,  makes  it  evident, 
that  they  cannot  at  least  have  very  tangible  and  positive  grounds, 
on  which  to  base  their  hypotheses.  The  fact  is,  they  can  find  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  out  of  the  Mosaic  age.  But  it  is 
not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  deemed  necessary,  to  examine  all  of 
the  theories  that  have  been  broached  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
Most  of  those  which  have  not  been  already,  will  perhaps  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  confuted  by  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  positive 
grounds  for  a  Mosaic  origin. 

Jn  the  first  place,  we  derive  an  argument  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  passage  under  consideration,  from  references  to  it  in  sub¬ 
sequent  books  of  the  sacred  canon :  1.  The  existence  and  au¬ 

thority  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  are  indisputable,  from  the  comparison  of  chap.  48: 45  of 
his  prophecy  with  Num.  24: 17.  Jeremiah  often  refers  to  previous 
prophecies,  and  adopts  them  into  his  own.  But  the  allusion  is  here 
peculiar.  In  the  place  of  two  uncommon  and  difficult  words,  Je¬ 
remiah  uses  two  that  are  more  usual,  and  whose  meaning  is  more 
obvious.  In  Numbers  we  find  this  phrase :  . 

but  ill  Jeremiah,  instead  of  it,  the  following  :  •'33  . 

Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  originally  stood  in  Jeremi¬ 
ah,  for  ‘ip’ip  is  evidently  chosen  with  reference  to  nxs  ;  but  we 
may  suppose  that,  according  to  a  very  common  usage  with  him. 
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the  later  prophet  substituted  a  similar  sounding  word  for  the  one 
found  in  the  passage  which  he  imitated.  is  plainly  a  trans¬ 

lation  of  wa .  2.  In  Habakkuk.  1:  13  there  seems  to  be  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Numbers  23:  20.  A  simple  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  passages.  In 
the  third  verse  the  words  are :  a’lan  “(iij  ,  “  Why 

dost  thou  show  me  iniquity  and  cause  me  to  behold  grievance  ?”  It 
will  be  noticed,  that  the  principal  words  are  all  from  the  same 
roots  with  those  in  Num.  23:  21.  The  nouns  “pit  and  bias  are 
identical  in  the  two  passages,  and  ‘’SX'in  and  in  Habakkuk, 
answer  to  fisj'n  and  laiafi  in  Numbers ;  compare  also  verse  13,  and 
see  Hengstenberg’s  Gesch.  Bil.  S.  112.  3.  A  more  distinct  re¬ 

cognition  of  the  existence  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  is  found  in 
Micah  6:  5,  “  O  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Mo- 
ab  consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him  from 
Shittim  unto  Gilgal,  that  ye  may  know  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord.”  Even  Tuch  argues,  that  this  passage  implies  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam.  And  further,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  referred  to,  indicates  that  they  were  considered 
as  the  word  of  God.  Otherwise  their  quotation  would  have  no 
influence  upon  the  people,  and  could  not  certainly  be  represent¬ 
ed  as  teaching  the  “  righteousness  of  the  Lord,”  tripes  •  4. 
Obadiah  also  seems  to  allude  to  Num.  24:  21 :  “  placed  in  a  rock 
is  thy  nest,”  etc.,  in  verses  3d  and  4th  of  his  prophecy :  “  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  whose  habitation  is  high,” 
. . . .  “  though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set 
thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the 
Lord.”  Compare  also  verses  17 — 19  of  Obadiah  with  Num.  24: 
18,  19,  and  see  note  on  those  verses,  p.  725  above. — A  similar, 
though  less  distinct  reference  is  found  in  Amos  9:  12,  and  6:  1. 

5.  We  can  go  still  farther  back  than  the  earliest  of  the  prophets, 
in  our  proof  of  the  existence  and  authority  of  Num.  22:  24.  The 
similarity  of  language  in  Prov.  30:  1 ,  and  in  the  last  words  of  Da- 
vid,’2  Sam.  23:  1,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Balaam  were  not  only  in  existence,  but  acknowledged  as 
divine,  and  consequently  of  Mosaic  origin.  A  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  shows  that  the  last  is  an  accurate  copy  from  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  form  isa ,  wliich  is  supplied 
by  the  usual  form  of  the  construct,  *|a . 

Num.  24:  3,  and  16.  2  Sam.  23:  1. 

■nba  ■isa  osba  ds«  ‘iin  oxa 

•prn  OPTS  ^aan  oxasi  ba  apn  “laan  dxasi 
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In  Ps.  60:  14,  108:  14,  and  1  Sam.  14:  47,  48,  we  find  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  to  Num.  24:  18,  and  in  1 
Sam.  15:  29,  to  Num.  23:  19.  Finally  in  Judges  11:  25  there  is  a 
plain  implication  of  the  facts  recorded  in  Num.  22:  sq.  “  Now 
art  thou  anything  better  than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of 
Moab  ?  Did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel  ?”  etc.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  might  be  left 
with  this  incidental  testimony  of  subsequent  inspired  writers ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  some  of  the  internal  eviden¬ 
ces  of  their  origin  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  use  of  i  as  a  suffix  in  isa  Num.  23:  18,  24:  3  and  15,  and 
of  ond  for  the  later  and  smoother  forms,  ania  and  ono ,  have  al- 
ready  been  noticed  in  remarks  upon  the  verses  in  which  they  oc¬ 
cur.  The  designation  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan 
opposite  Jericho  as  the  “  Plains  of  Moab,”  piia*i? ,  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  time  of  the  composition  of  our  passage.  This  desig¬ 
nation  is  found  out  of  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Josh.  13:  32,  and 
there  with  reference  to  the  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch.  So 
asiia  ,  the  land  of  Moab,  is  used  for  this  region  only  by  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  usage  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and 
its  subsequent  neglect,  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  country, 
when  the  Israelites  arrived  in  that  region,  had  just  been  wrested 
from  Moab.  The  remembrance  of  its  previous  possessors,  for  a 
time  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Amorites,  was  natural ;  but  the 
fact  of  their  possession  would  in  process  of  time  be  obliterated, 
or  at  least  lose  its  significance  and  consequently  cease  to  be  de¬ 
signated.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Judges  11:  12  sq.,  that  the 
same  country  is  called  the  Land  of  the  Amorites. — The  word  Jer¬ 
icho  is  written  ,  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  so  it  occurs  in  Num. 
22:  1,  but  is  subsequently,  except  once,  in  2  Sara.  10:  5,  written 
,  until  after  the  exile,  when  the  original  form  is  again  resum¬ 
ed.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Num.  xxii.  sq.  did  not  be- 
kmg  at  least  to  the  middle  ages  of  Hebrew  Literature. 

There  are  several  particulars  which  form  the  basis  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  respecting  Balaam,  which  belong  only  to  the  Mosaic  age. 
The  enemies  of  Israel  whose  destruction  is  threatened  in  24: 17 — 
21,  are  the  very  nations  which  had  shown  themselves  hostile  at 
the  close  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  First,  the  Moabites 
who  dwelt  eastward  of  the  Plains  of  Moab  are  mentioned.  Then, 
the  more  eastern  of  their  southern  enemies,  the  Edomites,  and 
next  the  more  western,  the  Amalekites  and  Eenites.  These  tribes 
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were  not  only  hostile,  but  they  seem  to  comprise  all  who  had  at 
the  time  shown  themselves  as  hostile.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  said  in  any  later  age.  In  the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  the 
relations  of  the  Israelites  to  the  surrounding  nations,  were  materi> 
ally  changed.  In  1  Sam.  14: 47,  8  we  have  a  summary  of  the 
tribes  with  which  the  Israelites  were  then  at  enmity :  “  So  Saul 
.  . .  fought  against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab, 
and  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  against  Edom,  and 
against  the  king  of  Zobah,  and  against  the  Philistines;  and 
whithersover  he  turned  himself  he  vexed  them.”  It  seems  from 
this  passage  that  the  Philistines  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  of  Israel,  had  become  their  most  powerful  enemies.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  1  Samuel  are  wholly  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  Saul  with  them.  “  And 
there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines”  not  only  during  “  all 
the  days  of  Saul,”  but  the  beginning  of  David’s  reign,  was  signal* 
ized  by  a  victory  over  this  same  nation,  2  Sam.  5:  17  sq.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  history  of  the  subsequent  wars  of  David,  shows, 
that  the  enemies  enumerated  in  Num.  24:  17  sq.  acted  but  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  The  great  struggle  was  with  the  Aramaean  nations,^ 
and  the  Ammonites.  The  designation  of  Amalek  as  the  chief 
of  the  nations,  is  as  appropriate  in  the  age  of  Moses  as  it  would 
be  inapposite  in  any  subsequent  age.2  So  Calvin  accounts  for 
the  mention  made  of  Amalek  by  saying  :  quia  tunc  celeberrimae 
erant  eorum  opes ;  and  Le  Clerc  also  says  :  oportuisse  Hamaleki- 
tarum  res  eo  tempore  floruisse,  quandoquidem  quasi  eximium  quid 
Israelitarum  rex  major  Hamalekitarum  rege  futurus  dicitur. 

Several  other  particulars  might  be  dwelt  upon  as  indicating  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  onr  passage,  such  as  the  mingling  of  heathen  and 
Israelitish  religious  rites  and  practices,  differences  be  tween  the 
oracles  of  Balaam  and  subsequent  prophecies,  accuracy  of  geo¬ 
graphical  details  in  regard  to  that  period,  and  an  incidental  allusion 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness ;  but  we  hasten  to  notice  in  conclusion,  the  proof  of 
authenticity,  from  the  actual  declaration  of  future  events  that  we 
find  in  24: 24.  That  there  is  a  manifest  foresight  of  what  will 
happen  in  a  subsequent  age,  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  And 
the  declaration  that  a  power  shall  come  from  the  west  and  subju¬ 
gate  the  Babylonians,  is  as  really  beyond  the  bounds  of  merely 
human  knowledge  or  foresight,  when  made  in  the  time  of  Saul  or 
David  or  even  of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  as  in  the  age  of  Moses. 

*  See  2  Sam.  8:  3  aeq.  10:  6  aq.  12:  26  aq.  *  See  Exodus  xvii. 
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But  if  there  is  real  prophecy  here,  we  need  no  further  proof  of 
its  authenticity.  For  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  would  vouch¬ 
safe  his  prophetic  spirit  to  one  in  a  later  age,  who  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  palm  himself  off  upon  the  world,  as  a  contemporary  with 
Moses.  This  would  be  to  give  countenance  to  deception,  and  at 
least  to  approve  of  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  good  result  Not  so 
have  we  understood  the  character  of  him  who  is  “  not  man,  that 
he  should  lie,  or  a  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repeut” 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  FULFILLING  THE  MINISTRY. 

By  Rev.  N.  Adams,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  we  look  back  on  those  who  in  different  genemtions  and 
ages  of  the  world  have  constituted  the  ministry  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  we  are  struck  with  two  things  which  preeminently  charac¬ 
terize  them.  One  is,  that  those  of  them  who  have  fulfilled  their 
ministry,  have  been  earnest  men.  If  we  may  speak  of  Moses  as 
a  minister  of  Israel,  we  have  in  him,  a  powerful  example  of 
earnestness.  The  faithful  prophets  were  eminently  earnest  men ; 
it  is  like  the  sudden  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  meet  the  name  of 
Elijah,  Samuel  and  Daniel ;  while  the  lives  and  sufferings,  or 
the  unequalled  utterances  of  the  other  men  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  histories  of  the  Apostles,  make  this  great 
impression  on  the  mind,  that  each  of  them  had  his  special  work 
to  do ;  and  how  was  he  straitened  till  it  was  accomplished !  The 
tide  that  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Apostles,  imparted  its  vigor  to 
the  early  Christian  fathers,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  great  sea  of 
human  philosophy,  and  became  for  a  time  only  one  of  the  cross 
currents  in  the  ocean  of  human  thought  But  see  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  French,  German  and  English,  of  any 
one  of  whom,  Satan  might  have  started  and  said,  as  Herod  did 
of  Christ,  “It  is  John  the  Baptist  whom  I  beheaded.”  The 
English  Puritans  were  earnest  men ;  the  fathers  of  New  England 
were  baptized  with  fire.  Wherever  we  find  a  ministry  exerting 
a  decided  influence  upon  their  generation,  we  find  men  of  strong 
impulses,  consecrating  themselves  wholly  to  their  work. 

With  this  earnestness  we  notice  another  peculiarity  in  them. 
The  thoughts  and  labors  of  a  faithful  and  able  ministry  are  always 
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identified  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
We  do  not  see  them  absorbed  in  religious,  philosophical,  literary 
speculations  and  labors.  Their  learning  is  employed  in  practical 
efibrts  for  the  welfare  of  their  contemporaries,  in  illustrating  the 
great  principles  of  common  life,  as  well  as  of  revealed  truth. 
They  translate  the  Bible.  They  enter  into  the  controversies  of 
truth  with  error ;  they  expose  the  time-honored,  moss-grown  follies 
of  the  age,  and  make  their  own  generation  wiser  and  happier  for 
their  having  lived  in  it.  We  may  select  any  able,  faithful  minis¬ 
ter  of  Jesus  Christ  in  any  land  or  age,  and  the  history  of  his  mind, 
his  studies,  his  labors,  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question  for  every  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  What  does  my  ministry  in  this  generation  and  age  re¬ 
quire  of  me  ? 

In  fulfilling  the  ministry,  we  must  be  earnestly  devoted  to  its 
private  duties  and  labors. 

A  man  who  undertakes  abstractly  to  live  for  the  world,  as 
some  do,  never  makes  his  influence  turn  to  any  good  account 
In  an  exhibition  of  manufactures  and  mechanical  improvements, 
we  seldom  find  a  useful  invention  which  was  the  result  of  a  mere 
general  interest  in  mechanism.  The  cotton  machinery,  the  com¬ 
pound  blow-pipe,  the  new  plough,  are  invented  by  practical  man¬ 
ufacturers,  chemists  and  farmers.  The  great  or  useful  idea  breaks 
upon  their  minds  when  contending  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
several  employments,  or  they  are  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
processes  of  their  industry.  The  principle  of  gravitation  was  not 
revealed  by  that  falling  apple  to  a  literary  or  scientific  lounger  in 
Lincolnshire ;  it  met  the  eye  of  a  man  who,  though  sitting  at  ease 
in  his  garden,  was  looking  on  everything  around  him  as  a  student. 
Nature,  with  her  beautiful  laws  and  arts,  provokes  her  ardent 
lovers  only,  to  the  discovery  of  them,  as  the  amorous  shepherd  in 
Virgil  says  of  his  maid,  who  threw  an  apple  at  him,  as  nature  did 
at  Newton,  and  fled: 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit, — 

£t  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.” 

Bucol.  III.  64,  65. 

Luther  could  not  have  produced  such  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  had  not  his  heart  and  mind  been  quali¬ 
fied  for  it,  by  preaching  and  expounding  for  years  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  What  do  we  care  for  the  learned  treatises 
of  mere  scholars  on  scarlet  fever  or  nervous  disorders?  The 
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man  who  has  had  large  practice  and  experience  in  contending 
with  death,  and  has  been  conversant  with  the  outgoings  of  hu¬ 
man  life  at  its  hundred  gates,  is  the  man  to  whose  theories  and 
remedies  we  yield  respect.  So  in  religion.  A  man  who  has 
tested  his  opinions  by  their  practical  effect  on  men,  who  has  de¬ 
rived  new  views  of  truth  from  observing  human  nature,  who  has 
seen  the  power  of  his  appeals  and  illustrations  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  common  mind,  knows  most  of  the  Bible  as  the  great 
treasure-house  of  wisdom.  It  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  study 
theology  and  prepare  to  preach  under  John  Bunyan,  than  under 
Thomas  Aquinas,  however  justly  styled  “angelical  doctor,”  “the 
eagle  of  divines,”  “  the  angel  of  the  Schools.” 

When  engaged  in  the  ordinary  round  of  ministerial  and  pasto¬ 
ral  labor,  we  perhaps  do  not  always  think  as  we  ought,  that  every 
act  of  service  we  perform  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an 
influence  in  qualifying  us  for  being  useful  to  the  age  and 
world.  If  a  man  makes  up  his  sermons  for  the  Sabbath  just  to 
render  his  equivalent  for  his  salary,  or  makes  his  visits  to  clear 
his  lists  and  his  conscience,  or  attends  at  the  sick-bed  and  at 
funerals,  as  a  mere  oflicial,  the  quality  of  his  mercy  is  certainly 
not  ‘  twice  blessed,’  if  it  even  blesses  them  who  receive  it  In 
the  proper  preparation  and  efibrt  of  heart  and  mind  to  write  a 
sermon,  a  man  can  gain  something  which  will  make  him  increas¬ 
ingly  and  more  extensively  useful.  There  is  no  better  exercise 
for  the  intellectual  powers,  the  affections  of  the  soul,  the  literary 
taste,  and  the  various  literary  acquisitions,  than  the  careful  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  written  sermon.  In  conversing  with  individuals  for 
their  spiritual  good,  a  minister  will  derive  instruction  by  the  clear¬ 
er  presentation  to  his  own  mind  of  his  own  views,  or  have  new 
trains  of  thought  awakened  by  the  suggestions  of  others.  In  a 
word,  if  a  man  would  fulfil  his  ministry  in  its  best  influence  on 
the  world,  let  him  devote  himself  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  the 
ordinary  duties  and  labors  of  the  ministerial  and  pastoral  life. 
Were  we  speaking  to  an  ambitious  man,  and  if  such  a  man  couid 
he  sincerely  devoted  to  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  we  might  safe¬ 
ly  say :  The  path  of  honorable  distinction  in  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try,  lies  among  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pastoral 
life.  An  earnest  and  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  in  the 
trae  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aflbrds  the  only  hope  of  extensive  use¬ 
fulness  and  even  of  common  success. 

A  pastor  ought  to  have  the  same  interest  and  zeal  in  managing 
a  case  of  mental  trouble,  in  attending  upon  a  sick  bed,  in  ad- 
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ministering  consolation  and  advice  to  a  mourner,  in  reclaiming  a 
backslider,  in  curing  the  diseased  conscience,  in  leading  a  soul  to 
the  Saviour,  that  a  lawyer  has  in  preparing  and  managing  a  suit, 
or  a  physician  or  surgeon,  his  case  of  sickness  or  surgery.  He 
who  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  pastoral  care  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  fulfils  his  ministry  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  preaches  un¬ 
like  other  men ;  his  scholastic  and  literary  acquisitions  are  like 
the  ore  which  is  smelted  and  moulded,  and  comes  to  us  in  forms 
for  practical  use.  When  an  accomplished  scholar  is  also  a  highly 
practical  man,  in  any  profession,  his  influence  is  always  great. 
It  is  eminently  so  in  the  ministry  and  the  pastoral  care. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things  every  able  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  New  Testament  is  a  man  of  public  spirit.  While  his  first 
and  direct  eflbrts  are  to  instruct  and  save  the  people  committed 
to  his  pastoral  charge,  and  he  makes  this  his  profession,  he  wishes 
to  live  for  the  world  for  which  Christ  died.  It  has  already  been 
shown,  that  the  most  hopeful  way  for  a  man  to  do  this  is,  to  be 
earnestly  devoted  to  his  private  work  as  a  preacher  and  pastor. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  we  are  to  fulfil  our  ministry,  and 
which  indeed  is  essential  by  a  reflex  influence  to  the  highest 
success  in  the  private  labors  of  the  profession. 

To  fulfil  his  ministry,  a  man  must  lend  his  influence  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lives. 

The  people  to  whom  he  ministers  are  afiected  in  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  feelings,  by  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  times. 
Unless  his  own  mind  is  afiected  in  the  same  way,  he  does  not 
meet  their  wants  and  sympathies,  he  exerts  no  controlling,  guid¬ 
ing  influence  even  in  his  private  sphere.  Now  the  question 
which  every  one  should  put  to  himself,  who  wishes  to  fulfil  his 
ministry,  should  be.  How  shall  I  exercise  the  ministry  among  my 
flock  so  as  to  serve  my  generation  and  the  world.  In  answer  to 
this  question  several  things  may  be  mentioned,  which  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  minister  to  aim  at  in  fulfilling  his  ministry  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  age. 

In  order  to  fulfil  his  ministry  in  its  influence  upon  the  age,  a 
minister  must  be  a  scholar. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  mere  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  feelings  of  men,  is  unworthy  of  his  high  office.  The  great 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  of  Christian  morals, 
demand  of  him  that  study  and  investigation  to  define,  expound, 
and  illustrate  them,  which  will  enable  him  to  add  something  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge.  His  sermons  may  never  indeed  be 
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published,  much  less  be  formed  into  a  system  of  theology  or  mcnr- 
als  for  a  text-book ;  but  he  may  be  the  means  of  instructing  his 
hearers  in  theology  and  morals,  so  that  through  them  the  world 
may  insensibly  be  advanced  by  him  in  sacred  knowledge.  Many 
ministers  are  the  sons  of  farmers  or  mechanics,  whose  views  in 
theology  were  made  distinct  and  clear  through  the  instructions 
of  able  ministers,  who  lived  and  died  obscurely  it  may  be  in  the 
country  village,  but  to  those  parents  they  are  indebted  for  their 
correct  impressions  in  sacred  truth,  through  the  prayers  at  the 
iainily  altar,  incidental  instructions  on  some  of  the  deep  things  in 
religion,  and  especially  by  some  theological  books  which  the 
preaching  and  conversation  of  the  pastor  led  the  parents  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  family  library,  and  which,  before  the  children  could 
fully  understand  them,  they  had  read,  or  at  least  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  to  a  degree  which  laid  the  foundation  for  their 
present  doctrinal  views,  generated  in  them  a  taste  for  theology, 
and  perhaps  inclined  them  in  early  life  to  think  of  the  Christian 
ministry  as  their  future  profession.  It  was  because  their  pastor 
was  a  scholar  that  their  father,  (or  which  is  quite  as  likely  their 
mother,)  became  a  sound  theologian,  and  these  men  able  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  New  Testament.  They  now  occupy  places  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  parents  and  their  children,  such  as  he  filled ; — it 
depends  on  their  studies  and  on  their  character  as  scholars  and 
divines,  how  much  the  world  shall  be  profited  in  the  same  way 
in  which  that  man  of  God  has  blessed  the  world,  in  being  indi¬ 
rectly  the  means  of  their  consecration  and  qualification  for  the 
sacred  cffice. 

The  tendency  of  things  for  a  few  years  past  has  perhaps  been,  to 
assimilate  the  ministry  of  our  denomination  to  the  habits  and  pro¬ 
fessional  character  of  our  Methodist  brethren  who,  according  to 
their  views  of  duty,  are  as  faithfully  devoted  to  the  work  of  our 
common  Lord  and  Master  as  we,  but  whose  professional  plans  and 
habits  in  the  ministry  are  directed  chiefly  to  a  present  effect.  We 
have  encouraged  the  taste  among  the  people  for  frequent  exhor¬ 
tations  ;  preaching  has  partaken  more  of  the  mere  hortatory  style, 
than  in  former  years.  While  engaged  in  such  efforts,  much  study 
is  necessarily  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  The  time  and  strength 
which  should  be  spent  in  preparing  the  discourses  for  the  Lord’s 
day,  have  been  in  too  great  a  degree  given  to  the  unnatural  and  de- 
stractive  effort  to  maintain  three  services  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
effect  of  those  services  on  ministers,  is  apt  to  be  an  indisposition 
to  study  during  the  following  week.  The  remarks  on  this  point 
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have  reference  to  ministers  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and 
not  to  those  whose  situation  makes  them  virtually  missionaries. 
We  are  bold  to  declare  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  way  in  which 
a  minister  who  has  the  care  of  a  congregation,  in  a  compact  place, 
can  spend  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  greatest  good  of 
his  people  in  every  respect,  is,  to  rest.  His  mind  and  all  his  sen¬ 
sibilities  are  alive  to  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
if  he  can  then  withdraw  himself,  ordinarily,  from  the  excitement 
and  labor  of  a  third  service,  he  will  find  thoughts  and  feelings 
crowding  upon  him  for  future  use,  and  his  whole  system  will  be 
recmited  and  somewhat  replenished  for  the  labors  of  the  ensuing 
week  and  Sabbath.  It  seems  to  many  of  the  people  a  light  thing 
for  a  pastor  to  conduct  a  sabbath  evening  prayer  meeting,  and 
“just  to  make  a  few  remarks  but  those  few  remarks  are  the 
straws  by  the  addition  of  which  to  his  load,  the  camel-driver  broke 
the  back  of  his  camel.  Let  the  rival  denominations  hold  their 
frequent  meetings  for  exhortation,  and  draw  away  some  of  our 
people ;  the  best  way  to  compete  with  them  is,  by  the  character 
of  our  stated  labors  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  not  by  the  number  or 
the  fervor  of  our  religious  conventicles.  In  the  end,  the  pastor  who 
commends  himself  to  the  consciences,  and  to  the  understandings, 
and  to  the  healthy  tastes  of  men,  will  have  more  influence,  and 
build  up  a  better  congregation,  than  he  who  seeks  to  gratify  the 
morbid  feelings  of  people  in  those  meetings,  which  to  him,  in  his 
exhausted  state  of  body  and  mind  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath, 
are  like  the  fearful  night-sweats  of  a  consumptive  putient.’ 

There  is  one  view  in  which  this  suggestion  is  of  great  practi¬ 
cal  importance.  As  preachers,  the  age  and  world  demand  that 
we  be  something  more  than  mere  exhorters,  and  therefore  that 
we  give  more  time  and  strength  to  our  sermons.  Far  distant  be 
the  time  when  we  shall  know  anything  supremely  in  our  calling 
but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  or  be  anything  more  or  less 
than  ambassadors  for  Christ.  But  we  see  men  in  our  profession 
eminent  in  scholarship,  and  taste,  of  an  enviable  reputation  as 

*  “  The  demands  of  such  congregations  as  expect  three  sermons  on  the 
Lord's  day,  are  preposterously  absurd.  They  make  a  demand  which  no  man 
can  adequately  meet.  An  attempt  is  made  to  satisfy  it.  The  result  very  short¬ 
ly  is,  the  congregation  begins  to  complain  of  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  as  be¬ 
ing  crude  and  insipid.  Hurried  and  frequent  preaching  upon  the  affecting  and 
important  doctrines  of  salvation^  seriously  injures  and  impoverishes  the  mind, 
exhausts  the  power  of  feeling,  dries  up  the  dew  of  a  man’s  sensibility,  and 
leaves  the  soul  to  chili  in  the  coldness  of  apathy.” — Robert  Hall. 
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preachers  and  writers,  who  are  just  as  faithful,  practical,  ardent 
men,  and  who  can  be  as  hortatory,  as  zealous  in  promoting  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  as  those  who  think  that  scholarship  is  to  Christian 
zeal  only  like  oxidation  to  iron.  We  cannot  promote  the  high¬ 
est  interests  of  the  souls  of  men,  much  less  of  the  churches,  un¬ 
less  in  addition  to  personal  religion  we  cultivate  our  intellectual 
and  literary  qualities.  This  age  and  this  country  are  remarkable 
for  youthful  zeal  and  energy  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are 
every  month  receiving  contributions  from  practical  mechanics, 
artists  and  scholars.  Creative  genius,  in  this  age  of  improve¬ 
ment,  is  crying  to  the  various  competitors  in  the  arts  of  life, 
as  the  helmsman  in  the  Trojan  boat-race  did  to  his  oarsmen : 

“  Nunc,  nunc  insiirgite  remis?”  Shall  every  galley  outstrip  ours? 
Shall  the  pulpit  be  inferior  in  the  standard  of  its  productions  to 
the  work-bench  and  the  looms  ?  Shall  every  man  magnify  his 
office  except  the  preacher  ?  The  statement  and  illustration  and 
the  enforcement  of  Christian  truth,  must  be  made  in  ways  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  various  susceptibilities  of  man’s  nature ;  for  even  he 
who  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  declaring  the  Gospel  of 
God,  was  a  preacher,  able  and  worthy  to  stand  on  Mars  Hill, 
while  a  mere  canting  gospeller  could  not  have  uttered  words  as  he 
did  to  be  a  model  of  address,  as  well  as  of  faithfulness  in  preach¬ 
ing.  The  minds  of  some  good  and  zealous  men  need  something 
corresponding  to  the  detent  in  a  clock ;  for  a  clock  which  strikes 
too  often,  and  is  as  apt  to  strike  thirteen  as  any  other  number, 
ceases  to  be  useful.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  English  brethren 
confess  that  there  are  qualities  in  the  American  style  of  preach¬ 
ing,  which  they  have  observed  and  copied  to  their  advantage.  It 
is  to  our  credit,  that  our  preaching  is  formed  more  on  the  model 
of  Baxter,  than  Barrow ;  but  we  do  need  to  filigrane  our  practical 
style  of  preaching  wdth  the  gold  of  John  Howe,  and  the  silver  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the  French  arts.  Let 
us  not  only  live  near  to  God,  and  seek  to  know  more  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  gospel  in  our  preaching,  but  let  us  strive  to 
preach  so  as  to  advance  men  in  all  excellence,  as  well  as  save 
their  souls.  The  Bible  has  as  much  genius  and  talent  as  of  other 
excellence ;  let  our  sermons  imitate  the  Bible.  So  shall  our  in¬ 
fluence  endure  when  we  are  dead.  In  order  to  this,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  waste  our  intellectual  and  physical  strength. 

When  we  think  of  the  facilities  which  the  age  affords  the 
scholar,  it  seems  unpardonable  in  us  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
them.  The  teachers  of  philology,  theology,  science  and  litera- 
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tiire  arefpoiired  at  our  feet.  It  is  not  a  just  and  discriminating  fear 
and  censure,  which  many  express  at  the  prolific  deliveries  of 
modern  literature.  When  the  tide  is  coming  in,  there  will  often¬ 
times  be  rolled  upon  the  beach  a  somewhat  hideous  mixture  of 
things  on  the  earth,  and  of  things  under  the  earth ; — all  the  forms  of 
sea-weed,  driftwood,  dead  fish,  bricks,  with  enamelled  shells,  and 
valuable  stones  ;  while  here  and  there  a  monster  of  the  deep  will 
be  projected  into  the  small  frith  or  into  the  spouting  horn  of  the 
rocks,  and  sharks  watch  for  those  who  bathe  in  the  surf.  But 
yet  it  is  a  tide  that  is  coming  in,  a  tide  with  its  refreshing  breeze, 
a  tide  that  lifts  many  a  heavy  laden  bark  from  the  sands,  and  un¬ 
moors  the  weary  captive  from  the  calms,  and  fills  our  stores  with 
the  riches  of  other  climes.  Liberty  will  always  tend  to  libertin¬ 
ism  ;  free  governments  nourish  the  monsters  of  ultra  democracy 
and  freethinking,  as  the  same  overflow  of  the  Nile  fertilizes  Egypt 
and  fattens  crocodiles.  If  a  man  now  wishes  to  pursue  the  study 
of  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  his  only  difficulty  will  he  in 
choosing  between  the  many  excellent  Grammars  and  Lexicons, — 
or  the  ‘  res  angustac  domi’  forbid  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  as 
he  reads  the  lists  of  new  editions  of  classic  authors.  In  English 
literature  and  criticism,  we  have  cheap  editions  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  with  them  volumes  of  critical 
Essays,  collected  from  the  leading  Reviews  which  have  influenced 
the  literature  of  the  world  for  the  last  half  century.  Everj'thing 
that  can  furnish  the  scholar  for  his  work,  is  made  ready  to  our 
hands.  Now  to  us,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  committed  the 
glorious  work  of  enriching  the  mind  of  the  world  with  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  religions  knowledge  and  moral  truth.  We  must  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  this  trust; — by  qualifying  ourselves,  through  study  and 
learning,  to  aid  society  in  its  progress. 

In  fulfilling  his  ministry  in  its  effect  upon  the  age,  a  minister  is 
bound  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  benevolent  eflbrt  in  his  day. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  that  while  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  old  dispensation  was  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  the 
truth,  the  ministry  of  the  new  dispensation  is  for  its  propagation 
and  preservation.  We  have  not  been  baptized  with  the  spirit 
of  this  new  dispensation,  unless  we  are  active  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  its  kindred  objects.  We  ought  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  raise  the  standard 
of  the  academic  preparation  of  the  young  for  professional  life. 
Our  benevolent  societies  should  be  cherished  by  us  with  discrim¬ 
inating  and  zealous  care.  A  part  of  our  most  earnest  efforts  for 
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the  good  of  our  people,  should  be  to  instruct  them  as  to  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  do  good,  and  the  ways  of  doing  it.  We  must  not  be  jeal¬ 
ous  or  cold  towards  benev^olent  institutions ;  if  they  need  to  be 
improved,  let  us  apply  suitable  remedies,  but  insist  on  having 
their  great  objects  in  some  way  accomplished. 

Some  are  afraid  to  urge  benevolent  efforts  and  contributions, 
before  their  people  because  their  salaries  are  in  arrears.  If  they 
understood  human  nature  and  the  power  of  the  gospel,  or  even 
Christian  policy,  a  little  better,  they  would  find  that  the  sure  way 
to  make  their  people  do  their  duty  to  them,  is  to  increase  the  love 
and  zeal  of  their  people  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  In  ful¬ 
filling  the  ministry  in  our  generation,  we  are  to  be  forward  in 
withstanding  prevalent  errors,  and  maintaining  the  opposite 
truths. 

Tlie  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
peace  of  mind  and  of  intelligent  preparation  in  the  controversies 
of  the  age.  The  human  mind  is  running  the  round  of  follies  and 
lies  from  age  to  age,  and  that  which  hath  been,  is,  or  shall  be. 
As  there  is  said  to  be  nothing  on  land,  w’hich  has  not  its  resem¬ 
blance  and  counterpart  in  something  in  the  sea,  so  we  shall  find 
in  the  history  of  human  opinions,  a  correspondent  error  in  past 
ages,  to  the  error  of  to-day.  That  old  error  was  fought  and  over¬ 
come  ;  and  Church  History  is  a  temple  where  the  ‘  spolia  opima’ 
are  nailed  up,  “  that  we  through  faith  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope.”  We  have  little  else  to  do  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  with  regard  to  errors,  than  to  learn  their  history 
and  see  their  end,  and  so  be  ready  to  meet  them  as  they  re-ap- 
pear.  This  will  prevent  us  from  being  dismayed  at  them,  and 
also  from  spending  too  much  of  our  time  and  strength  upon  them, 
as  we  are  always  tempted  of  Satan  to  do.  There  are  occasions 
when  we  ought  to  consider  that  [)rayer  which  the  legion  of  devils 
offered  to  Christ,  “  Let  us  alone — it  would  be  their  sorest  af¬ 
fliction,  and  the  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity.  There  is  pre¬ 
eminent  wisdom  in  one  of  the  counsels  of  that  old  bard, 

“  Who  saw  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea.” 

He  makes  Minerva  charge  Diomede,  when  she  came  to  excite 
him  to  the  fight,  to  shun  those  parts  of  the  field  where  the  war¬ 
ring  deities  were  fighting,  whom  she  gave  his  eyes  the  preterna¬ 
tural  power  to  see. 
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**  These  see  thou  shun  through  all  the  embattled  plain, 

Nor  rashly  strive  where  liuman  force  is  vain.”^ 

There  are  times,  (they  may  be  rare,  but  there  may  be  times,) 
when  this  counsel  is  profitable  even  for  us.  But  still  the  inspired 
exhortation  should  govern  us,  “  Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  . 

The  age  and  the  world  require  of  men  in  fulfilling  their  minis- 
to  be  living  examples  of  godliness. 

The  names  of  many  good  men  in  former  times,  associated  in 
our  minds  with  great  moral  excellence,  are  all  that  remains  of 
them.  Their  works,  if  published,  have  gone  into  oblivion  ;  their 
histories  are  not  read,  but  tradition  delivers  their  names  from  one 
age  to  another,  as  charmed  words.  As  we  see  and  know  nothing 
of  the  hills  and  woods  and  seas  in  the  distant  star,  that  keeps  its 
everlasting  station  on  the  bosom  of  the  night,  but  its  simple  and 
beautiful  brightness  constitutes  its  character  and  value  in  our 
eyes,  so  the  good  name  of  many  a  good  man,  is  all  that  lives  after 
him,  and  takes  its  place  forever  in  the  firmament  of  human  histo¬ 
ry.  There  have  been  great  and  good  men  in  this  commonwealth, 
who  without  adding  much  to  the  literature  of  their  age,  have  been 
men  of  such  well  proportioned  and  balanced  character,  have  ex¬ 
cited  such  love,  respect  and  confidence,  that  in  the  regions  where 
they  lived,  their  influence  is  like  one  of  the  old  shade-trees,  which 
is  a  glory  and  a  blessing  to  all  who  live  near  it.  Long  and  silently 
they  grew  amid  changes  and  storms,  spreading  their  foliage  over 
the  young  and  the  old  who  sit  under  their  shadow,  and  standing  as 
memorials  of  their  own  faithfulness  and  usefulness,  and  of  power¬ 
ful  virtues,  the  remembrance  or  suggestion  of  which,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  them,  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  world,  than  the  writings 
of  many  of  their  contemporaries,  who  in  point  of  intellect  may  have 
been  their  superiors.  Such  influence  as  they  exert  was  not  gain¬ 
ed  by  them  in  a  day,  or  a  year ;  they  gained  it  by  walking  with 
God,  as  Enoch  did  his  present  influence  on  the  world,  whose 
name  and  brief  history  in  the  genealogy  of  undistinguished  men, 
stands  forth  like  a  white  obelisk  among  the  wind-rows  of  sand. 
They  gained  it  by  their  firmness  in  opposing  the  errors  and  follies 
of  the  day,  the  “  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium,”  by  their  meek¬ 
ness  under  trials,  their  Christian  spirit  when  provoked  and  wound¬ 
ed,  by  their  continuous,  steady  performance  of  common  duties 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Now,  though  heaven  may  have  with- 
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held  from  us  splendid  talents,  the  power  of  goodness  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  them ;  and  he  who  endeavors  to  be  all  which  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  profession  and  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches  ought 
to  make  him,  may  in  the  highest  sense  fulfil  his  ministry  in  its 
effect  on  the  age  and  world. 

An  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  ministry  as  now  suggested,  will 
promote  ministerial  contentment  and  the  permanence  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation. 

To  a  man  intent  on  self-improvement,  engaged  in  profitable 
studies,  with  resources  of  learning  and  a  cultivated  mind,  the  tri¬ 
als  and  vexations  of  his  situation  are  less  annoying,  and  are  more 
easily  borne.  Some  ministers  and  churches  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
turbed  by  troublesome  members ;  for  example,  by  a  man  or  a 
number  of  men,  whose  rough,  uncultivated  natures  make  them 
insensible  to  some  of  the  influences  of  truth  and  goodness.  They 
are  animal  in  their  religion,  as  they  are  preeminently  in  their 
constitution ;  they  love  loud,  boisterous  preaching,  they  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  politics  of  the  church.  Some  ministers  flee  from 
their  places  because  of  such  men ;  but  others,  intent  on  pursuits 
which  prevent  them  from  being  so  much  disturbed  by  these  men, 
gain  the  control  over  them  by  kind  and  patient  conduct.  The 
words  of  Shakspeare  are  fulfilled : 

“  You  may  ride  us,  with  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.” 

In  seeing  the  mild  but  powerful  influence  which  some  gentle  na¬ 
ture  in  a  pastor  exerts  upon  them,  and  at  last  the  subdued  tone 
and  manner  of  those  men,  weeping  at  their  errors,  there  has  been 
a  pleasant  recollection  of  one  of  those  enduring  couplets  in  the 
New  England  Primer : 

“  Whales  in  the  sea 
God’s  voice  obey.” 

We  must  not  admit  that  the  true  influence  of  piety  cannot  soften 
and  subdue  the  most  ungracious  character.  To  flee  from  such 
men,  even  from  Ahab  and  from  Jezebel,  results  frequently  in  find¬ 
ing  only  a  juniper-tree  for  a  resting  place,  and  in  being  reproved 
by  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Lord  God.  No  reflection  is  intend¬ 
ed  upon  those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  changes 
in  the  ministry ;  we  all  remember  the  ministerial  experience  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  at  Northampton ;  still  is  it  not  true,  that  more 
of  scholarship  and  love  of  study  in  pastors,  would  frequently  make 
them  more  contented  in  their  places  ? 
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If  we  were  more  impressed  with  the  duty  of  self-improvement 
in  every  kind  of  excellence,  as  a  means  of  usefulness  in  our  age 
and  in  the  world,  ambition  would  less  frequently  make  us  aspire  to 
places  of  apparently  greater  usefulness.  This  temptation  among 
pastors,  of  greater  usefulness,  is  a  great  and  mischievous  folly.  The 
operation  and  result  of  it,  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  the  fable  of  a 
bottle,  in  which  a  fermentation  was  going  on,  and  made  the  vessel 
feel,  that  could  it  but  have  greater  scope  for  its  pent  up  energies, 
it  would  fill  immensity ; — it  burst,  and  was  “  like  water  spilled  on 
the  ground,  which  could  not  be  gathered  up.” 

There  is  a  cause  of  changes  in  the  ministry,  which  the  piety 
and  scholarship  of  the  best  of  men  find  it  difficult  to  withstand, 
and  that  is,  the  insufficiency  of  the  salary,  or  the  irregularity  with 
which  it  is  paid.  If  the  experience  of  mini.sters,  even  in  New 
England,  could  be  spread  before  the  world,  there  would  be  found 
tales  of  exquisite  suffering  which  would  astonish  the  churches. 
The  secret  sorrows  which  are  thus  occasioned,  cannot  be  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  the  sufferer  would  destroy  his  influence  to  speak  of 
them ;  he  would  give  occasion  to  enemies  to  exult  and  reproach, 
and  so  he  buries  his  sorrows  “  darkly,  at  dead  of  night,”  as  the 
British  soldiers  buried  Sir  John  Moore,  for  fear  of  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  most  useful  men  to  any  church  and  society,  as  ma¬ 
ny  know  by  experience,  is  a  prompt,  gentlemanly  Treasurer.  On 
the  appointed  days,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  hour  on  those  days, 
he  makes  his  appearance  at  the  Pastor’s  house,  and  the  Pastor 
sees  in  him,  as  it  were,  a  whole  congregation  earnest  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  their  minister.  The  bonds  of  love,  through  a  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  obligation  and  gratitude,  insensibly  grow  stronger 
in  the  Pastor’s  heart.  He  respects  his  people  more,  he  is  admo¬ 
nished  and  quickened  in  his  duties.  But  when  the  Treasurer 
comes  far  behind  his  time,  and  then  pays  over  only  a  small  part 
of  the  large  arrears,  and  dolefully  tells  the  minister  that  the  Soci¬ 
ety  is  very  poor,  and  that  they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise 
his  salary,  then  the  minister  and  his  wife  have  long  and  sad  con¬ 
ferences  about  their  straitened  circumstances ;  they  meditate  an 
encroachment  upon  the  little  property  which  a  relative  left  her, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  reason  felt  or  assigned  by  some 
parishioners  for  refusing  to  pay  their  dues.  From  the  experience 
which  brethren  in  the  ministry  have  related  in  confidence,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  if  there  be  any  cruelty  and  any  suffering  which 
is  peculiarly  exquisite  and  keen,  it  may  be  found  in  the  treatment 
of  a  sensitive  pastor  by  an  unfaithful  people,  and  in  his  secret  sor- 
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rows  on  account  of  it.  All  men  love  to  be  paid  promptly.  It  is 
a  universal  truth,  that  ‘  short  reckonings  make  long  friends.’  You 
never  pay  money  to  a  laborer  or  tradesman  promptly  and  with 
willing  mind,  without  putting  him  in  good  humor.  How  freely 
he  speaks  about  the  weather,  inquires  for  the  health  of  your  fami> 
ly,  indulges  his  innocent  wit,  smiles,  thanks  you,  and  makes  you 
feel  that  you  are  one  of  his  benefactors  and  friends.  Now  if  any 
man  taunts  ministers  for  loving  to  be  paid  promptly  and  cheerful¬ 
ly,  they  may  say  to  him,  in  the  words  of  Terence,  “  Homo  sum, 
et  nil  humanum  a  me  aiienum  puto and  if  he  asks  what  that 
means,  it  might  not  be  unkind  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  had  had  a 
more  liberal  education,  he  would  both  have  known  the  English 
of  it,  and  never  would  have  uttered  the  reproach. 

Instead  of  sundering  the  pastoral  relation  with  a  spirit  of  im¬ 
patience  or  retaliation  under  trials,  we  should  look  at  them  as  a 
part  of  our  personal  education  for  greater  usefulness  here  and 
happiness  hereafter.  Among  our  losses  here,  we  shall  in  heaven 
count  the  loss  of  an  affliction  our  greatest  calamity.  For  many  a 
loss  will  be  made  up  to  us  there,  but  the  lost  benefit  of  afflictions 
can  never  be  repaired. 

To  fulfil  the  ministry,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  future  state. 

We  are  not  ministers  only ;  we  are  Christians,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  and  we  have  each  an  immortal  soul.  My  destiny  as  an 
immortal  spirit,  my  character  as  a  Christian,  are  of  more  intrinsic 
importance  to  me  than  my  ofiicial,  professional  calling ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  me  to  make  that  calling  subservient  to  the  deathless  in¬ 
terests  of  my  soul,  in  my  future,  endless  state.  Ceasing  then,  to 
be,  professionally,  teachers,  we  are  to  become  learners,  to  have 
teachers,  and  take  our  place  among  the  spirits  of  just  men,  as  they 
pursue  the  path  of  life  in  their  discoveries  of  the  Godhead  and  of 
the  universe.  Ministers  are  like  men  who  are  keeping  school 
while  fitting  for  college.  Rising  from  the  capacity  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  school-masters  in  our  preparatory  state,  we  are  soon  to 
enter  as  it  were  a  university  where  boundless  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  sciences,  it  may  be,  numerous  and  different  as  the  various 
worlds  to  be  explored,  with  their  varying  natural  history  and  phy¬ 
sical  constitution,  are  to  be  opened  before  us,  our  faculties  adapt¬ 
ed  to  these  pursuits,  our  affections  towards  God  and  the  compan¬ 
ions  of  our  happy  immortality  increasing  with  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  and  powers.  But  this  will  not  hinder  us,  it  is  true, 
from  becoming  teachers  again. 
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For  such  a  state,  intellectual  and  moral,  but  chiefly  excellent 
and  desirable  of  course  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  character  and 
influences,  man  is  placed  in  this  world  to  prepare.  As  ministers 
we  have  all  the  means  of  preparation  for  it  w'hich  others  enjoy, 
and  some  in  addition.  Our  professional  duty  leads  us  to  study 
spiritual  things;  we  must  define  our  ideas  of  them,  we  spend 
much  of  our  time  in  writing  upon  them,  and  in  conveying  to  others 
our  conceptions  of  them.  To  qualify  us  for  this  work,  God  be¬ 
stows  upon  us  special  spiritual  gifts,  the  whole  church  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God  prays  for  us,  and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  to  make 
U6  useful  to  them  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  aflections,  “the 
God  of  all  comfort  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the 
comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.”  (2  Cor. 
1:  4.)  When,  therefore,  this  service  for  the  church  of  Christ 
which  we  fulfil  in  the  ministry  is  finished,  we  go  as  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  go,  to  enter  upon  the  employments  and 
enjoyments  of  Heaven.  There  without  doubt  the,  happiness,  the 
attainments,  of  that  man  will  be  chiefly  to  be  desired  who  has 
made  this  ministry  exert  its  highest  influence  on  his  mind  and 
heart.  We  may  covet  the  joy  of  that  man  who  on  earth  was 
chiefly  employed  in  studying,  in  illustrating  in  his  preaching,  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  to  him  Christ  will  be  preeminently 
the  Word,  the  Logos,  of  the  Godhead ;  the  atmosphere  of  his 
mind  will  have  been  peculiarly  fitted,  to  receive  from  Him  who  is 
the  brightness  of  the  father’s  glory  a  degree  of  light  which  no  un¬ 
fallen  seraph  could  so  fully  enjoy.  If  with  full  spirit  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  that  man  shall  have  embraced  the  world  in  his  libe¬ 
ral  and  earnest  charity,  and  lived  to  promote  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  angels  might  desire  the  experience  of  that  man 
in  heaven  qualified  by  such  preparation  for  the  enjoyments  and 
employments  of  eternity. 

But  in  addition  to  this  influence  of  his  earthly  ministry  upon 
his  mind  and  heart,  which  is  in  addition  to  that  of  other  men,  look 
at  him  as  having  been  the  means  of  saving  many  from  destrac- 
tion.  He  is  recognised  by  them  as  the  faithful  friend  to  whom 
under  God  they  owe  their  salvation.  It  is  said  by  a  distinguished 
writer,  that  it  is  natural  to  man  to  lose  in  after  life  the  reverence 
which  he  once  felt  for  the  teacher  of  his  youth.  But  this  change 
of  feeling  is  only  the  effect  of  the  change  in  our  general  feelings 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  or  else  of  a  discovery,  that  the  things 
which  we  learned  had  not  the  intrinsic  interest  with  which  our 
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fancy  clothed  them.  There  is  no  feeling  apart  from  natural  afiec* 
tion  deeper  and  stronger,  than  that  of  one  who  has  acquired  some 
valuable  knowledge,  towards  him  who  kindly  imparted  it.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  hatred  more  intense,  than  that  of  one  who  has 
been  misled  in  his  intellectual  pursuits  or  in  his  moral  sentiments, 
towards  his  incompetent  or  false  teacher,  when  the  pupil  comes 
to  years  of  maturity.  If  you  are  conscious  of  having  suffered  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  in  the  formation  of  your  mind, 
from  the  incapacity  or  errors  of  a  bad  teacher,  there  are  times 
when  you  secretly  feel  that  no  punishment  would  be  too  severe 
for  him.  You  would  almost  be  willing  to  see  him  turning  the 
everlasting  and  fruitless  wheel  of  Ixion,  or  rolling  up,  with  Sisy¬ 
phus,  the  ever  descending  stone.  The  martyrdom  of  the  man  of 
whom  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,  placed  alive  in  a  bag  of  snakes, 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  vengeance  for  him  who  corrupted 
your  imagination  and  perverted  your  moral  sense.  The  future 
condition  of  that  man  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  anything 
else,  who  spent  his  life  as  a  teacher  of  a  false  religion,  on  whom 
a  great  congregation  of  souls  in  hell  will  pour  their  curses,  while 
he  in  the  lower  deep  to  which  he  flies  from  their  sight,  thinks  of 
the  souls  whom  he  kept  from  Christ  and  heaven.  But,  in  con¬ 
trast,  give  us  the  joy  of  that  man  whose  scriptural  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  faithful  edbrts  shall  have  brought  many  from  darkness 
into  God’s  marvellous  light  His  face,  his  voice,  his  words,  will 
be  identified  with  their  happiest  recollections  of  earth,  and  min¬ 
gle  with  their  richest  experience  in  heaven.  O  let  us  take  heed 
to  the  ministry  which  we  have  received  in  the  Lord,  fraught  with 
such  consequences,  that  we  fulfil  it 
The  intrinsic  honor  and  rewards,  and  the  influence  of  this  minis¬ 
try  on  us,  do  not  depend  on  place,  or  the  number,  or  the  character 
and  standing  in  society,  of  those  who  attend  upon  our  ministra¬ 
tions.  He  who  does  nothing  but  fulfil  this  ministry,  who  exer¬ 
cises  the  care,  or  as  the  old  writers  have  it  with  a  sort  of  double 
sense  in  the  word,  the  cure  of  souls,  and  makes  continual  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  gospel,  fulfils  the  highest  ends  for  which  man  is 
made.  In  order  to  fulfil  them,  we  must  pursue  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  with  fulfilling  our  ministry.  Philip  of  Macedon  asked  his 
son  Alexander  if  he  were  not  ashamed  that  he  could  play  so  well 
on  the  flute  ?  The  reproof,  though,  in  that  instance,  misplaced, 
conveys  a  useful  lesson.  We  may  have,  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
we  must  have,  some  diversion  for  our  thoughts  and  hands ;  health 
of  body  and  of  mind  require  it  But  if  we  play  on  any  “  flute  ” 
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to  the  neglect  of  our  duty,  if  our  interest  in  anything  else  absorbs 
or  divides  our  zeal,  we  cease  to  be  useful  in  the  ministry  in  the 
highest  sense.  For  no  man  can  have  more  than  one  great  object 
of  pursuit,  if  he  is  supremely  devoted  and  faithful  in  his  calling. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  object  of  greater  interest  to  Christ  and  an¬ 
gels,  than  a  good  minister  of  Jesus,  fulfilling  his  ministry  in  a  re¬ 
tired  and  humble  situation,  or  in  a  place  of  difficulty  and  trial. 
Could  we  see  the  interest  which  heaven  feels  and  expresses  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  we  should  no  doubt  receive  a  fresh  impulse 
in  our  work.  Have  the  Apostles  and  the  long  line  of  deceased 
ministers,  forgotten  those  who  have  succeeded  them  in  the  work 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  anything  else  on  earth,  and  which 
in  its  progressive  accomplishment  is  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  below  the  sun?  Do  the  pilgrim  fathers  and  the  early  New 
England  ministry  never  think  of  us?  Do  the  Mayhews  never 
turn  their  thoughts  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  nor  the  Mathers  to 
Boston,  nor  Eliot  to  Roxbury,  and  all  the  band  of  good  ministers 
to  their  successors  in  these  labors  and  toils  ?  We  know  not  what 
interest  they  excite  in  us  among  the  heavenly  hosts,  nor  what  an 
unseen  presence  there  is  every  Sabbath  in  our  congregations. 
The  judicious  Doddridge,  speaking  of  our  ministrations  in  the 
house  of  God  says : 

“The  heavenly  natives  with  delight 
Hover  around  the  sacred  place ; 

Nor  scorn  to  learn  from  mortal  tongues, 

The  wonders  of  redeeming  grace.” 

A  great  Christian  poet*  speaks  of  “  Church  bells  beyond  the 
stars  heard.”  Among  those  mountains,  or  in  that  small  village  on 
the  sea  shore,  where  an  obscure  pastor  preaches,  as  he  supposes, 
to  only  a  few  souls,  the  Sabbath  bell  perhaps,  brings  to  his  au¬ 
dience  the  angels  of  God,  who  are  instructed  by  his  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  and  his  views  of  the  gospel,  and  when  that  humble  pas¬ 
tor  is  at  last  caught  up  to  heaven,  he  finds  that  he  is  loved  and 
honored  there  beyond  his  utmost  expectation.  In  opposing  the 
follies  of  Swedenborgianism,  let  us  not  forget  that  “  we  are  com¬ 
passed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,”  nor  that  angels  are 
“  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.” 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  greater  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  When  we  meet  Christ,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  had 
his  opinion  of  us,  and  entertains  certain  feelings  towards  us,  in 
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regard  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  we  have  been  doing  our 
work.  “  Will  it  then  be,”  says  one,  “  will  it  then  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  who  distributes  the  crowns  and  allots  the 
thrones  of  heaven,  whether  you  have  been  among  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  diligent,  or  the  most  slothful  and  negligent  of  his  ser¬ 
vants?”  It  is  an  interesting  thought  that  they  who  have  been 
companions  an«l  fellow  laborers  in  these  churches  for  Jesus’  sake, 
are  to  know  and  love  each  other  in  heaven.  They  should  there¬ 
fore  “let  brotherly  love  continue endeavor  to  see  eye  to  eye  in 
everything ;  and,  until  they  can  do  this,  cherish  kind  feelings  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  and  by  their  continued  union,  their  increasing  re¬ 
spectability  as  professional  men,  their  devotedness  to  their  work, ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  their  common  faith.  While  we  do  not  neg¬ 
lect  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  theological  science,  let  us 
read  more  frequently  such  books  as  Baxter’s  Reformed  Pastor, 
and  Doddridge’s  Essay,  on  the  Evil  and  Danger  of  neglecting 
souls.  Our  pulpits  and  our  pastoral  walks  are  not  only  determin¬ 
ing  our  influence  in  the  world,  but  they  are  to  be  the  objects  of 
vivid  recollections  in  eternity.  “  My  pulpit !”  what  words  are 
these  to  every  pastor !  what  associations  will  cluster  round  the 
remembrance  of  that  place  in  my  mind  forever  and  ever !  A  min¬ 
ister  is  standing  in  eternity  by  the  side  of  some  king  who  is  look¬ 
ing  back  on  his  earthly  throne,  a  king  on  whose  realms  the  sun 
never  set,  and  the  minister  is  looking  back  to  his  pulpit.  On  the 
king’s  realms  the  sun  has  at  last  set  forever,  but  on  the  subjects 
of  a  successful  ministry  the  sun  of  righteousness  arises  forever 
with  healing  on  his  wings.  That  king  can  never  bless  God  for 
his  kingdom  and  throne  with  the  feelings  with  which  a  minister 
will  say,  “  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  in  that  he  counted 
me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry.”  “My  pulpit!”  The 
character  and  history  of  its  ministrations,  will  determine  my  future 
crown  and  throne. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  TRINITY. 

[Translated  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  the  Theological  Lectures  of 
Dr!  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Continued  from 
No.  XI.  p.  539.] 

Introductory  Note. 

[There  are  several  reasons  which  might  be  urged,  for  present¬ 
ing  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  such  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  is  contained  in  this  article.  In  the  first  place, 
the  article  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  present  condition 
of  German  theology.  Since  the  times  when  a  negative  Rational¬ 
ism  prevailed  in  that  country,  it  is  the  first  elaborate  attempt  to 
uphold  this  doctrine  in  its  orthodox  form.  These  lectures  of  Dr. 
Twesten  awakened  a  new  interest  in  this  subject  among  the 
Germans ;  and  in  the  more  recent  discussions,  they  are  uniformly 
referred  to  with  respect,  and  as  an  authority.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  of  value  for  the  historical  materials  with  which  it  is 
filled.  While  it  does  not  profess  to  contain  a  history  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  it  shows  on  every  page  the  thorough  study  which  the  author 
has  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  the  ablest  theologians.  The 
subsequent  sections  are  especially  valuable,  as  exhibiting  the 
force  and  pertinency  of  many  of  the  distinctions  of  the  Scholas¬ 
tics.  No  treatise  by  English  or  American  tlieologians  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  contains  so  much  of  valuable  material  from 
like  sources.  It  might  be  urged,  again,  that  every  thorough  and 
fair-minded  disquisition  upon  a  doctrine  of  so  much  importance, 
should  be  received  with  candor,  and  may  be  read  with  profit,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  disclose  some  new  asjiects  and  relations  of  an  inex¬ 
haustible  truth.  No  doctrine  presents  itself  to  every  mind  in  the 
same  relations ;  and  the  more  important  the  doctrine,  and  the 
more  thorough  the  study  of  it,  the  greater  variety  will  there  be  in 
the  modes  of  its  application  and  illustration.  The  more  we  love 
a  doctrine,  the  more  shall  we  think  about  it :  and  the  more  we 
think  about  it,  the  more  shall  we  see  its  connection  with  other 
truths ;  and  every  one  who  reverences  and  loves  and  thinks  about 
the  truth,  may  aid  us  in  our  own  studies,  even  though  we  do  not 
think  all  his  speculations  sound.  In  the  fourth  place,  in  respect 
to  this  particular  doctrine,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  most  ortho- 
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dox  divines,  while  assenting  to  the  fundamental  fonnula,  have 
differed  in  (he  way  in  which  they  have  explained  and  defended 
it ;  and  this  fact  should  keep  us  from  arguing  that  an  exposition 
which  is  new  to  us,  is  therefore  an  unwarrantable  speculation 
and  a  hazardous  tampering  with  the  faith.  The  doctrine  is  con* 
tained  in  the  Bible,  and  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
and  this  is  what  Dr.  Twesten  maintains.  But  the  formula  is  not 
in  the  Bible ;  and  the  business  of  the  theologian  who  embraces 
this  formula  is,  to  show  that  it  best  expresses  the  true  sense  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  defend  it  against  philosophical  and  other 
objections.  We  who  hold  the  same  formula,  may  perhaps  be  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  how  a  German  explains  it ;  and  we,  who  en¬ 
counter  the  same  objections,  might  at  least  be  willing  to  read 
how  they  are  met  and  answered  elsewhere ;  even  though  we 
may  not  think  that  the  exposition  and  the  defence  are  as  good  as 
our  own.  And  as  to  philosophising — ^without  some  degree  of  it, 
we  can  hardly  see  how  the  formula  can  be  fully  explained ;  and 
when  a  philosophical  objection  is  made  to  our  statement  of  a  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  to  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  it  philosophically. 

The  whole  development  of  this  doctrine  in  the  following  pages, 
rests  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  Father  and  Son,  is  immanent  in 
the  Godhead.  This  position  the  author  has  not  fortified  by  argu¬ 
ments,  for  in  Germany  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  it  more  fully  discussed,  may  find  it  in  the  Letters 
of  Professor  Stuart,  and  in  an  Article  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
reprinted  in  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  Princeton  Repertory. 

Some  account  of  the  author  of  these  Lectures  may  be  found 
in  the  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  I.  p.  768. — Tr.] 


§  5.  One  Nature  and  Three  Persons. 

The  fundamental  formula  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  church  is,  that  in  one  divine  essence  or  nature  there 
are  three  Persons,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  certain 
characteristics,  and  indivisibly  participating  in  that  one  nature. 
To  get  at  the  meaning  of  this  formula,  the  first  thing  of  which  we 
naturally  think,  is  a  comparison  with  several  human  individuals, 
who  have  the  same  human  nature ;  only  we  ought  not,  at  the 
same  time,  to  forget  the  entire  difference  between  any  such  rela¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  three  divine  persons.  When  we  speak  of 
Vol.  IIL  No.  12.  66 
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finite  things,  by  their  nature  or  essence,  we  usually  understand 
only  the  genus  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  unity  which  we 
ascribe  to  different  individuals  under  this  genus,  is  an  abstract 
unity,  existing  only  in  our  conceptions.  But  the  divine  essence 
(considered  as  comprehending  all  the  divine  perfections),  is  no 
mere  notion,  but  includes  in  itself  actual  being,  and  its  unity  is  a 
real,  numerical  unity.  Hence,  as  the  Athanasian  creed  has  it, 
we  may  not  speak  of  three  Gods,  as  we  do  of  three  men.  Since 
unity  belongs  to  the  divine  essence,  the  use  of  the  plural  in  this 
case  would  involve  a  contradiction ;  there  are  three  who  have 
divinity,  but  these  three  are  one  God,  and  their  consubstantiality 
(pfioovm'a)  does  not  consist  in  their  having  a  common  nature,  but 
in  a  real  unity  of  nature. — From  this  view  the  notion  of  person, 
as  we  ascribe  it  to  the  Godhead,  is  to  be  determined.  We  can¬ 
not  take  for  granted  that  this  notion  is  correctly  given  elsewhere ; 
nor  should  we  allow  ourselves,  as  not  seldom  happens  even  in 
scientific  treatises,  to  be  too  much  guided  by  the  current  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  word.  When  we  speak  of  the  Three  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  and  of  three  human  persons,  we  cannot  by  any 
possibility  mean  just  the  same  thing ;  although  there  must  still 
be  a  certain  analogy  to  justify  the  use  of  the  same  expression. 
As  we  ordinarily  use  the  word  person,  the  assumption  of  three 
divine  persons  will  call  up  tritheistic  conceptions  in  most  minds. 
But  the  objection  which  the  Oriental  church  made  to  this  word, 
that  it  seemed  to  favor  a  modcdistic  view  of  the  Trinity,  shows  us 
how  remote  any  such  views  were  from  the  originators  of  this  ter¬ 
minology.  Augustin  puts  us  in  the  right  point  of  view  where  he 
says  “  In  truth,  since  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is 
not  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  also  called  the  gift  of 
God,  can  neither  be  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  there  are  at  any  rate 
three ;  yet,  when  it  is  asked,  whot  three  ?  straightway  great  pov¬ 
erty  weighs  upon  human  speech  ;  yet  we  say,  three  persons,  not 
because  that  is  what  should  be  said,  but  that  we  may  not  keep 
silence,  (non  ut  illud  diceretur  sed  ne  taceretur).” 

The  point  from  which  we  started,  and  which  we  have  hitherto 
sought  to  establish,  is  this  :  that  as  we  find  it  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  in  the  divine  Being  between  different  attributes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  subject,  so  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  or  persons,  having  the  same  attributes,  or  the 
same  essence.  When  we  then  think  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit, 
as  divine  persons,  we  think  of  them  as  subjects  having  divine  at- 
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tributes.  If  we  define  this  notion  further,  by  adding  that  we  are 
to  conceive  of  them  as  subjects  (persons),  who  are  really  and  es¬ 
sentially  such,  that  is,  who  cannot  again  be  taken  as  predicates, 
(as  can  the  notions  of  qualities,  or  those  generic  and  specific  no¬ 
tions,  which  after  Aristotle  are  called  substantiae  secundae^) ;  and, 
since  here  no  mere  subjective,  but  a  real  objective  distinction  is 
intended,  if  we  choose  instead  of  a  logical  a  more  metaphysical 
expression — instead  of  subject,  the  word  suppositum  or  substance ; 
if  we  add  to  this,  that,  since  the  Godhead  is  to  be  conceived  of 
as  essentially  indivisible  and  as  intelligence,  that  such  a  subject 
or  suppositum  can  neither  consist  of  parts  nor  be  a  part  of  any 
other,  and  that  the  attribute  of  intelligence  must  necessarily  be¬ 
long  to  it ; — if  we  take  these  points  together,  we  have  got  the 
definition  of  a  divine  Person  usually  given  in  the  schools :  Sup- 
positum  inteUigens,  or  Substantia  individua  inteUigens,  quae  non  est 
pars  cuut  qualitas  in  oMo,  sedproprie  subsistit.^  Thus  far  the  same 
definition  will  pass  also  for  human  personality.  But  the  propria 
subsisterUia  makes  a  difficulty ;  in  relation  to  man,  since  he  does  not 
subsist  absolutely  for  himself,  nor  independent  even  of  other  finite 
beings,  much  less  of  the  infinite  being ;  and,  in  relation  to  God, 
of  whom  we  here  speak,  since  it  seems  to  be  limited  by  the  re- 

*  Aristot.  CeUegor.  cp.  v.  (Casaub.)  The  notion  man,  e.  g.,  is  indeed  the 
subject  of  the  attributes  belonging  to  man,  but  it  can  again  be  used  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  ;  but  the  notion  of  a  human  individual,  or  the  notion  /,  can  only  take  the 
place  of  the  subject,  excepting  in  tautological  sentences.  Just  so  is  God  the 
subject  of  the  divine  attributes,  but  can  at  the  same  time  be  used  as  pre¬ 
dicate  for  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  while  these  latter  can  only  be  used 
as  subjects.  Since,  now,  to  exist  only  as  subject,  is  the  logical  sign  of  sub¬ 
stance  (conf.  among  others  Kant,  Krit.  d.  rein.  Vernunft,  S.  149),  we  may  on  this 
account  hold  ourselves  justified  in  applying  to  them  the  notion  of  ivoaramg,  of 
subsistence,  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which  e.  g.  ^uenstedt  describes  person, — as 
substantia  individua  inteUigens,  per  se  ultimato  et  immediate  subsistens,  so  that 
it  may  be  distinguished  a  substantiis  secundis,  quae  per  se  subsistunt,  sed  medi¬ 
ate  et  in  substantiis  primis  s.  individuis  ;  we  understand — as  in  itself  a  last  sub¬ 
ject,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  seeking  a  subject  foi  certain  predicates. 

*  To  this  definition  two  points  are  usually  added,  viz.incommunicabilis,  and,  non 
sustentata  ab  alio.  But  the  second  of  these  would  seem  to  be  less  essential, 
when  we  consider  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  ivvKooracria, 
[impersonalitas,  i.  e.  wanting  in  proper  subsistence ;  others  give  it  as  ivviroa- 
Toaia,  meaning  the  subsistence  of  the  human  person  in  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Logos,]  ascribed  to  it,  did  not  exist  by  itself,  but  was  borne  by  his  divinity ;  or, 
in  union  with  the  divine  nature,  formed  one  person.  These  points,  also,  are 
only  a  repetition  of  what  is  contained  in  the  others',  for  the  first  means,  that 
the  notion  of  person  cannot,  like  that  of  nature,  be  the  predicate  of  another 
subject ;  and  the  second  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  oi proper  subsistence. 
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lation  of  the  divine  persons,  partly  to  one  another  and  partly  to 
the  divine  essence.  On  this  account,  some  theologians  have  been 
led  to  make  the  additional  statement,  that  the  subsistence  of  the 
divine  persons  is  not  absolute  but  merely  relative.^  Some  have 
even  called  it  a  suhsistentia  inconvpleta.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
see  what  is  gained  in  this  way ;  instead  of  getting  a  clear  notion 
of  this  relation,  we  are  only  disturbed  and  confused  about  the 
very  definition  from  which  we  started,  by  a  partial,  one  knows 
not  how  far-reaching,  revocation.  We  must  come  back  to  this, 
that  we  ought  not  to  make  a  definition  of  a  divine  person  without 
reference  to  the  divine  nature.  Considered  in  this  relation,  now, 
we  may  look  at  it  either  abstractly  or  concretely .2  Concretely,  a 
divine  person  is  the  divine  nature  itself,  impressed  with  a  certain 
hypostatic  character,  (ipsa  essentia  divina  certo  charactere  hy- 
postatico  insignita)  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  the  same  God, 
the  same  divine  essence,  conceived  of  as  generating,  as  generat¬ 
ed,  and  as  proceeding — (eadem  essentia  in  Patre  est  ayevv^xtog, 
in  Filio  yevvyxmg,  in  Spiritu  S.  ixnogevxmg).*  Taken  abstractly,  a 
divine  person  is  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  nature  has  existed 
from  eternity, 5  (modus  quo  existit  id  quod  Deus  est,  qui  triplex  est, 
a  se  existere,  generatum  esse,  procedere)  or,  it  is  one  of  those 
relations  which  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish  in  the  divine  nature, 
either  to  itself,  or  to  the  revelation  of  itself,  considered  as  having 
a  real  subsistence — it  is  these  internal  relations,  which  involve 

*  Conf.  Baier,  P.  1.  cp.  1.  §  33.  not.  6. — Bvddevs,  L.  11.  cp.  1.  §  51.  not. 

*  Quensttdt  de  Trin.  Set.  1.  ^ea.  8 ;  'YTrooratrtf  concrete  et  materialiter,  prout 
implicat  simul  rem  ipsam  et  rei  modum,  notat  essentiam  charactere  hypostatico 
insignitam  ;  abstracte  vel  formaliter  ipsam  subsistentiam,  quae  est  actus,  mo¬ 
dus  s.  gradus  ultimus,  quo  natura  intelligens  subsistit  complete  et  incommuni- 
cabiliter.  Conf.  Buddeus,  Lib.  II.  cp.  1.  §  51.  not.  pag.  301.  In  the  notion  of 
a  person  we  have  both  ;  the  conception  of  the  nature  which  has  personal  sub¬ 
sistence  in  an  individual,  as  the  matter  (or  substance) ;  and  the  conception  of 
this  personal  subsistence  itself,  as  the  form.  If  we  take  both  together,  we 
think  of  the  person  concretely  ;  if  the  last  by  itself,  abstractly.  When  we 
speak  of  the  three  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  the  abstract  predominates: 
(Quando  unius  essentiae  divinae  individuae  tres  personae  dicuntur,  intelligun- 
tur  tres  modi  subsistendi,  quorum  unusquisque  implicat  materialiter  unam  il- 
1am  essentiam  divinam.  Quenst,  de  Trin.  Set.  II.  qu.  1.  6iuX.  obs.  5. 

*  Gerhard,  exeges.  L.  III.  §  57;  Quenst.  1.  c. 

*  Gerhard,  loc.  111.  §  85. 

*  'O  uvapxog  rponog  rt/g  uiSiov  vndp^eug.  John  of  Damascus  in  dialect,  c.  66. 

®  Ursinus  in  explicatt.  catech.  P.  I.  p.  249  (ed.  1591). 

,  ^  Relatio  subsistens  in  divina  natura.  Jlquinas  in  Summ.  P.  I.  qu.  XXX. 
art.  1  and  2.  Conf.  qu.  XXIX.  art.  4  ;  Persona  divina  relationem  originis  sig- 
nificat  per  modum  substantiae.  That  is,  relatio  in  divinis  non  est  sicut  acci- 
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necessary  distinctions  in  the  very  Godhead,  that  make  up  the 
notion  of  a  divine  person.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  certain 
necessary  relations  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  in  God ;  there 
is  the  being  of  the  divine  essence  throvffhffrom  and  in  itself,  {das 
Durch-,  Aus-  und  In  sick  Seyn  des  goUlicken  Wesens) ;  there  are 
the  distinctions  in  God,  considered  as  absolute  subject,  which  we 
may  express  by  generating,  generated,  and  returning  into  himself; 
and  in  reference  to  the  work  of  redemption,  there  are  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  sending,  sent,  and  proceeding ;  these  different  relations, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  recognise  in  God,  are  now  the  very 
things  which  constitute  the  notion  of  a  divine  person. 

In  giving  a  description  of  any  human  person,  also,  we  define 
or  limit  the  general  traits  of  human  nature,  and  thus  bring  out  the 
contrasted  elements  of  this  one  character,  in  such  a  form,  that  the 
description  will  not  apply  to  more  than  one  individual.  But  we 
have  here  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  essence  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  such  that  it  can  be  divided  among  different  persons, 
and  become  in  some  respects  a  different  thing  in  every  person. 
As  Gerhard  says :  “  Every  human  person  has  his  own  incommu¬ 
nicable  essence;  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  have  one  and  the 
same  communicable  essence.”^  The  nature  common  to  all  men 
is  susceptible  of  different  modifications,  and  actually  receives  such 
in  different  individuals ;  the  divine  nature  or  essence  is  no  such 
abstract  general  notion,  and  hence  excludes  such  a  plurality. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  man  essence  and  being  (or  nature  and  ex¬ 
istence)  are  not  identical,  and  the  difference  of  being  (that  is,  in 
different  persons),  is  more  than  a  mere  relation  of  subsistence 
along  with  perfect  unity  of  nature.  But  in  God,  as  his  being  is 
not  reaUy  different  from  his  nature,  so  these  relations  are  not,  nor 
do  they  add  anything  to  it ;  although  the  relations  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  one  from  the  other.  “  Belation  compared  with  essence,” 
says  Aquinas,  “  does  not  differ  in  fact  but  only  in  reason ;  but  com¬ 
pared  with  an  opposite  relation,  by  virtue  of  the  opposition  it  has 
a  real  distinction.  Thus,  too,  Quenstedt :  “  The  relations  them¬ 
selves  are  indeed  distinguished  from  the  essence  only  by  reason, 

dens  inhaerens  Bubjecto,  sed  est  ipsa  divina  essentia,  unde  est  subsistens  sicut 
essentia  divina  subsistit ;  sicut  ergo  deitas  est  Deus,  ita  paternitas  divina  est 
Deus  Pater,  qui  est  persona  divina ;  persona  igitur  divina  significat  relationem 
ut  subsistentem. 

*  Gerhard,  exeg.  L.  111.  §  63 :  conf.  Q,uenstedt  de  Trin.  Set.  II.  dutA.  obs.  19 
In  diversis  suppositis  humanis  tres  substernuntur  humanitates  vel  essentiae 
numero  diversae,  in  divinis  autem  una  tantum  numero  essentia.  So  too,  Tho 
mas  Aquinas,  Summ.  P.  1.  qu.  XXXIX.  art.  3. 
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among  themselves  however  they  differ  so  that  they  likewise 
make  a  real  distinction  of  persons,  and  these  would  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  even  if  all  operation  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  were  to  cease.”^  From  this  comes  the  position :  “  In  divi- 
nis  essentia  et  persona  differunt  ratione,  ipsae  vero  tres  personae 
a  se  differunt  realiter.”^  How  we  may  conceive  of  these  relations 
as  distinct  from  one  another,  and  yet  not  distinct  from  the  nature 
of  God,  is  well  illustrated  in  Keckermann,^  by  the  relation  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  mode  of  existence.  “  £.  g.  one  and  the  same  hand 
is  now  shut  and  now  open  *,  the  closed  hand  is  not  a  different 
one  from  the  opened,  and  yet  the  fist  differs  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  opened  hand ;  yet  it  is  not  really  distinguished,  but  in 
the  mode. ...  As  therefore  the  degree  of  heat  is  not  the  heat,  and 
the  degree  of  light  is  not  the  light ;  thus,  too,  the  modes  of  things 
are  not  the  things  themselves,  but  are  something  pertaining  to  the 
things.  A  more  obscure  light  and  a  more  clear  light,  are  not  two 
things  (res  et  res),  are  not  light  and  light,  but  one  and  the  same 
light  with  a  certain  mode  or  degree ;  which  degree  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  light  itself  not  really,  nor  yet  by  reason  or  thought 
alone,  but  as  certain  modes  from  the  thing  modified.”  That  is, 
the  distinction  is  not  arbitrary,  but  there  is  something  in  the  thing 
itself  which  justifies  it.  It  will  be  still  more  appropriate  to  refer 
for  illustration  to  that  threefold  relation,  which  in  the  previous 
section  we  found  to  be  the  condition  of  self-consciousness ;  where 
the  I  makes  itself  its  own  object,  and  in  this  object  again  recog¬ 
nises  itself.  Here  there  are  certain  antagonisms,  the  making  it¬ 
self  an  object,  and  the  being  made  such,  the  giving  itself  to  be 
known  and  the  being  known,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
really  different  from  one  another ;  and  yet,  this  threefold  I,  which 
makes  itself  an  object,  which  is  made  such,  and  which  knows  it¬ 
self  as  such,  is  only  one  I,  by  virtue  of  a  unity  which  is  not  merely 
generic  but  numerical ;  only  it  is  conceived  of  in  different  relations 
to  itself.  These  relation^  are  not  really  distinct  from  the  J,  which 
without  them  would  not  be  I,  yet  in  our  conceptions  of  them  they 
are  distinguished  from  it,  and  that  too  by  a  necessity  which  exists 
in  the  very  nature  of  self-consciousness.  Yet  we  repeat,  that 
thus  we  can  only  analogically  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  defini- 

*  Thomas  in  Summ.  P.  1.  qu.  XXXIX.  a.  1.  Quenstedt  de  Trio.  Set.  1.  ^ia. 
16,  not.  3.  So  Gerhard  (loc.  de  nature  Dei  §  85) :  proprietas  personalis  nihil 
reale  addit  essentiae,  sed  tantum  eiHcit,  ut  distinctus  sit  a  Patre  Filius. 

*  Hotter  in  loc.  de  Trin.  Pers.  prop.  IV.  QuensUdi,  1.  o. 

3  Sjstema  theol.  Lib.  1.  c.  4. 
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tions  of  the  church  respecting  our  doctrine,  but  cannot  exhaust  or 
adequately  express  them.  Still  we  may  perhaps  hope  by  such  a 
more  precise  development,  to  meet  many  misconceptions,  which 
arise  firom  an  imperfect  knowledge  or  rude  apprehension  of  the 
relation  of  the  three  Persons  to  the  one  Nature. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  made 
to  this  doctrine.  They  are  thus  summarily  expressed  by  De 
Wette,  in  his  “  Doctriniil  Theology  of  the  Lutiieran  Church,”  \  41. 

“  By  the  current  definition  of  a  Person  in  the  Trinity,  we  are 
brought  near  to  Tritheism ;  the  precautionary  statements  which 
are  made  to  prevent  this,  lead  us  to  a  modsdistic  (or  Sabellian) 
view  of  the  doctrine ;  by  other  distinctions,  again,  we  are  kept 
back  from  this,  so  that  we  remain  in  suspense  between  the  two ; 
but  still,  the  whole  representation  of  the  doctrine  is  such,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  the  notion  of  a  plurality,  of  a  compounding,  and  of 
such  relations  in  the  divine  nature  as  wholly  exclude  the  idea 
that  God  is  an  absolute  being.” 

But,  from  the  view  already  given  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine 
the  church  is  equally  removed  from  tritheism,  and  from  modalism. 
With  respect  to  tritheism,  the  objection  may  be  stated  in  the 
words  which  De  Wette  quotes  from  Ammon’s  Summa :  *'  An  in¬ 
dividual  and  intelligent  substance  (which  is  the  definition  of  per¬ 
son),  ought  also  to  have  an  individual  will,  belonging  to  himself 
alone,  and  if  so,  then  there  remains  little,  or  no  distinction  between 
person  and  nature.”  We  grant  this  fully  so  far  as  this,  that  a  di¬ 
vine  person,  thought  of  concretely,  is  not  something  really  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  that  it  must  have  the  divine 
will,  as  well  as  all  the  other  attributes,  in  common ;  but  from  this 
too  it  is  clear  that,  ifi  addition  to  the  will,  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  we  ought  not  to  speak  also  of  a 
will  as  belonging  to  any  single  person  in  the  Godhead,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  will.  Just  as,  according  to  the  Athanasian  creed,  though 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  almighty,  “  there  are  not  three  Al¬ 
mighties,  but  one  Almighty so,  though  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 
are  intelligent  subjects,  and  therefore  subjects  endowed  with  will, 
yet  we  cannot  speak  of  three  wills,  but  only  of  one  will  of  Glod; 
which  will,  however,  as  the  nature  of  God  in  general,  has  a  three¬ 
fold  subsistence,  that  is,  is  to  be  conceived  of  under  a  threefold 
relation.  And  although,  again,  these  relations  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  are  distinguished  only  by  reason,  distinctione  ratioms^  yet  it 

*  As  John  of  Damascus  says :  rb  fih>  iv  koI  Koivbv  irpaynaTt  -deupeiTot  Jtd 
rb  Tavrbv  ovaiag  koX  hepyeiag  Kol  tov  ^eTi^parog,  kirivoiq,  di  rb 
pijpivov. 
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does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  mo< 
dalistic,  or  that  according  to  it  the  difference  of  persons  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  a  mere  subjective  foundation :  for,  that  dis¬ 
tinction  is,  distinctio  rationis  ratiocinatae,  not  ratiocinantis,  that  is, 
such  that  the  occasion  of  making  it,  and  some  foundation  for  it, 
are  found  in  the  thing  itself. 

Yet  the  objection,  that  between  the  two  views,  tritheism  and 
modalism,  we  remain  as  it  were  in  suspense,  is  so  far  not  with¬ 
out  foundation,  as  it  is  certainly  difficult  for  us  to  bring  together 
the  unity  and  the  threeness  in  one  thought  But  is  this,  then,  ab¬ 
solutely  requisite  ?  Is  this  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  advisable,  to  bring  the  apparently  conflicting  elements  or 
aspects  of  the  truth  in  separate  parts  before  our  minds,  and  to  see 
their  unity  in  the  fact  that  each  element  demands  and  leads  to 
the  other  as  the  complement  of  itself  ? 

There  is  at  least  one  such  case,  the  relation  of  our  free  actions 
to  the  divine  foreordination  and  cooperation.  Here  also  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  same  action  as  dependent  upon  a 
free  determination  of  the  will,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  be  other 
than  it  is,  and  at  the  same  time  as  dependent  upon  God’s  decree, 
in  which  it  is  comprehended  as  the  definite  action  which  it  is, 
and  no  other.  Here  we  are  obliged  to  separate  two  points  of 
view,  that  of  contemplation,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  our 
dependence  upon  God  preponderates,  and  that  of  practical  con¬ 
viction,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  our  free  self-determination 
preponderates.  The  unity  of  the  two,  however,  must  be  necessa¬ 
rily  presupposed  and  held  fast,  since,  in  each  of  them  we  have 
only  one  aspect  of  a  truth  which  is  completed  only  by  the  other. 
Thus  it  is  here  also.  There  are  first  of  all  difierent  elements  of 
religious  consciousness,  in  which  we  encounter  the  unity  and  the 
threeness;  the  former,  in  our  general  sense  of  the  equal  depend¬ 
ence  of  all  things  upon  God ;  the  latter  in  our  conscious  experi¬ 
ence  of  redemption  through  Christ.^  But  since  in  the  Christian 
mind  these  elements  are  constantly  interchanged  and  intermin¬ 
gled,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hold  fast  to  the  unity  or  to  the 
threeness  alone.  If  we  first  think  of  God  as  absolutely  one,  as  the 
original  ground  of  the  manifold  forms  of  things,  yet  the  specula- 

*  Pezelj  Theol.  Melancth.  P.  1.  de  Trib.  Pers.  arg.  1 :  When  God  is  contrasted 
with  his  creatures,  unity  is  mentioned,  because  there  is  one  creative  essence, 
and  yet  the  three  persons  constitute  that  creative  essence  ;  but  the  persons  are 
distinguished  when  the  divinity  is  described  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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tive  development  of  the  idea  of  revelation,  and  of  a  per^nal 
and  intelligent  being  compels  us  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  re¬ 
lations  which  this  one  original  being  bears  to  himself,  and  to  the 
world ;  or,  if  speculation  does  not  lead  us  to  do  this,  yet  will  a 
living  Christian  consciousness  compel  us  to  advance  from  the 
feeling  of  general  dependence,  to  that  of  our  special  dependence, 
as  exhibited  in  the  higher  life  which  we  have  received  from 
Christ,  and  accordingly  to  make  the  distinction  in  God,  of  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  begin  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  redemption,  and  of  the  connection,  inseparable  from 
this,  of  our  new  life  with  the  agency  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  with,  through  and  in  whom,  we  are  recon¬ 
ciled  and  made  partakers  of  the  fulness  of  truth  and  grace  (John 
1:  16,  17)  ;  and  if  we  see  that  these  three  must  be  conceived  of 
as  having  a  truly  divine  nature,  we  need  then  only  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  what  it  means,  to  have  a  divine  ruiturey  in  order  at 
once  to  see  that  this  nature  must  necessarily  have  a  unity,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons  must  be 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  are  not  in  fact 
something  independent  of  this  one  nature,  or  inconsistent  with  its 
unity.  Thus  it  is,  as  a  father  of  the  church  has  somewhere  said, 
that  the  one  light  of  the  divine  essence  separates  itself  before  our 
eyes  into  three  flames,  and  these  flow  together  again  into  one 
light ;  in  this  perpetual  transition  and  movement,  the  religious 
consciousness  has  its  life.  And  this  is  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  expresses  in  its  way,  even  as  De  Wette  has  it;  when 
any  one  thinks  himself  brought  by  this  doctrine  near  to  a  trithe- 
istic  conception  of  the  Godhead,  it  speaks  against  any  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  divine  nature,  in  a  way  that  would  seem  to  lead 
to  a  modalistic  view  of  the  Trinity ;  and  yet  it  avoids  this,  again, 
by  other  distinctions  in  which  it  enforces  the  objective  character 
of  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  We  cannot  succeed 
in  transforming  what  is  moUle  into  an  inflexible  and  fixed  image ; 
not  because  we  have  not  the  appropriate  definitions  and  concep¬ 
tions,  but  because  we  have  not  an  adequate  and  living  vision, 
(our  own  self  consciousness  as  we  said  furnishes  us  with  an  anal¬ 
ogy)  ;  but  this  must  be  wanting  to  us,  because  we  are  not  God 
himself,  and  so  far  this  doctrine  necessarily  remains  a  mystery. 
No  one  knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  no  one  the  Son  but 
the  Father  (Matt.  11:  27) ;  but  we  must  receive  with  faith  what 
the  Son  has  revealed  to  us. 

But,  continues  the  objector,  with  this  representation  of  the  doc- 
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trine  we  cannot  keep  clear  of  the  notion  of  a  plurality,  of  a  com¬ 
pounding,  and  of  such  relations,  in  the  divine  nature,  as  destroy 
the  idea  of  God  as  an  absolute  being. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  a  plurality  in  the  divine  nature. 
The  scholastics  had  much  to  say  of  the  relation  of  number  to  the 
divine  unity,  since  Boethius  had  put  forth  the  canon :  vere  unum 
esse,  in  quo  nuUus  sit  numerus.  Peter  the  Lombard  sought  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  by  saying,  that  number  in  its  application  to  God  and 
divine  things,  had  only  a  negative  meaning :  “  these  things  are 
rather  said  to  exclude  what  is  not  in  God  than  to  assert  what  is” 
(Sentent  lib.  I.  dist  24).  He  thought,  that  when  we  speak  of 
one  God,  one  Father,  one  Son,  we  only  mean  to  exclude  the  no¬ 
tion  that  there  are  several  such ;  and  when  we  speak  of  several 
divine  persons,  we  only  exclude  the  singularitas  et  solitudo. 
When  we  say  that  there  are  in  God  three  persons,  this  only 
means,  that  not  the  Father  alone,  and  also  not  merely  the  Father 
and  Son,  but  that  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  tp  be  reverenced  as 
having  a  divine  nature ;  besides  these,  however,  no  other.  Al¬ 
though  this  position  was  much  contested  and  limited,  yet  it  is 
found  even  in  the  later  scholastics,  (e.  g.  Aquinas,  Summa.  P.  L 
quaest  30.  art  3).  The  Lutheran  theologians,  after  Huttefs  ex¬ 
ample  (Loc.  de  Trin.  Pers.  prop.  IV.  p.  102,)  rejected  it;  to  keep 
themselves  from  Sabellianism  they  thought  that  they  ought  not 
to  give  up  anything  of  the  threeness.  And  we  can  certainly  do 
very  well  without  this,  as  well  as  other  scholastic  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  difficulty,  if,  instead  of  entangling  ourselves  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  categories  of  number  and  unity,  we  hold  on  to  the  simple 
and  concrete  truth,  that  the  plurality  of  relations  does  not  destroy 
the  unity  of  essence.  In  the  very  exclusion  of  number  from  the 
Godhead  we  may  find  the  real  significancy  of  the  unity  of  God. 
By  denying  to  him  all  number,  we  ascribe  to  him  absolute  unity. 
But  this  unity  is  still  an  immanent  attribute  of  the  divine  nature. 
Its  meaning  is  this,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  not  capable  of  a  re¬ 
duplication,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  generic  notion,  which  in¬ 
cludes  under  itself  many  or  several  individuals.  But  this  position 
is  not  only  not  denied  but  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ;  for  how  can  we,  from  a  difference  in  relations  infer 
that  there  are  several  natures  ?  So  far,  then,  as  there  is  a  plural¬ 
ity  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  not  opposed  to  that 
unity  which  belongs  to  an  absolute  being,  but,  if  we  may  make 
use  of  the  expression,  to  that  solitude  or  singleness  of  existence 
(solitudo,  singularitas),  with  which  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
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unite  the  conception  of  a  God,  living  and  blessed,  independent  of 
creation. 

But  it  is  said,  again,  that  this  plurality,  existing  in  God  himself, 
seems  to  lead  to  the  notion  of  a  certain  composition  in  the  divine 
nature,  as  though  it  were  made  up  of  parts.  We  should  indeed 
gain  little  if  we  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  and  yet,  in  order  to 
do  this,  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  is  an  equally  necessary  idea.  But  here  we  apply 
the  canon :  relationes  rum  componunt  sed  distinguunt ;  or,  to  ex¬ 
press  it  in  more  general  terms,  as  distinctions  do  not  involve  a 
separation  into  parts,  so,  the  unity  of  what  is  distinguished  does 
not  consist  in  its  being  made  up  of  parts.  When  we  distinguish 
the  clearness  of  the  light,  and  the  definite  degree  of  the  clearness, 
we  do  not  thereby  say  that  the  light  is  something  compounded  of 
the  clearness  and  its  degree.  “  Composition  is  only  between  one 
thing  and  another  thing  (inter  rem  et  rem),  but  a  relation  is  not  a 
thing  but  only  a  mode  of  a  thing,  therefore  a  relation  cannot  be 
compounded ;  e.  g.  degree  in  color  does  not  compose  the  color, 
nor  degree  in  whiteness  the  whiteness,  because  the  degree  of 
color  or  whiteness  is  not  a  different  thing  from  the  color  or  white¬ 
ness,  but  only  a  mode  of  the  color  or  whiteness.’’^  Our  I  does 
not  cease  to  be  simple  because  the  notion  of  it  presupposes  the 
distinction  of  subject  and  object,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  both. 
And,  what  comes  nearer  to  the  point,  if  we  find  that  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  several  attributes  of  God,  without  detriment  to  the 
divine  simplicity,  why  may  we  not  equally  distinguish  his  differ¬ 
ent  internal  relations  without  conflicting  with  the  same  notion  ? 
For  what  we  have  before  remarked  applies  also  here,  that  the 
distinguishing  of  them  from  the  divine  essence  is  a  distinctio  rum 
reaMs  sed  rationis  ratiocinatae. 

The  question,  whether  in  truth  a  certain  plurality  cannot  con¬ 
sist  with  the  divine  simplicity,  is  one  which  has  been  answered 
afiirmatively  by  many  persons,  and  that  not  merely  in  our  times. 
Thus  Lessing^  says :  “  What  if  this  doctine  (the  Trinity)  were 

‘  Keckermann,  System,  theol.  L.  I.  p.  TCJ. 

*  Lessing,  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschl.  §  73.  Conf.  Poiret  cogit.  rational. 
L.  III.  cp.  18 ;  p.  447,  not.  “  Simplicity  excludes  plurality,  yet  not  all,  but  such 
as  exists  between  different  things,  which  are  single  and  separate  and  have  not 
the  same  but  a  different  reality  (or  nature) ; — but  if  one  thing  may  have  many 
ways  and  internal  modes  of  contemplating,  of  possessing  and  of  having  com¬ 
placency  in  itself  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  each  one  of  which  is  essentially 
indissoluble  from  the  others,  (which  can  be  no  other  than  the  most  perfect  of 
all  things,  that  is  God,)  it  will  nevertheless  be  the  most  simple  of  all  things.” 
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meant  to  bring  the  human  understanding  in  the  way  of  seeing 
that  God  cannot  possibly  be  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  finite 
things  are  om,  that,  also,  his  unity  must  be  a  transcendental  uni¬ 
ty,  which  does  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality  ?”  In  our  own 
times  there  are,  as  is  well  known,  many  who  adopt  the  philo¬ 
sophical  position,  that  the  highest  unity  is  to  be  conceived  of  as 
the  identity  of  unity  and  manifoldness  ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  simplicity  of  this  unity  does  not  consist  in  its  having  no 
internal  distinctions,  but  approves  itself  by  alternately  making 
and  revoking  these  distinctions.^  Apart,  however,  from  these  spec¬ 
ulations,  we  may  say,  that  we  cannot  make  to  ourselves  a  better 
conception  of  this  attribute,  considering  it  not  merely  negatively 
but  also  positively,  than  when  we  distinguish  God  from  God,  in 
order  to  comprehend  him  as  the  being  who  is  eternally  in  himself 
and  like  himself  alone.^ 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  third  of  these  objections,  that 
the  relations  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ascribes  to  the 
Godhead  destroy  the  idea  that  God  is  an  absolute  being.  This 
can  have  a^double  meaning.  Either,  it  is  found  at  variance  with 
the  idea  of  the  absolute  nature  of  God,  to  conceive  of  him  under 
such  relations  as  those  of  generation  ?iicid.procession ;  or,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  absolute  divine  nature  is  actually  attributed  to  the 
single  persons,  when  it  is  attributed  to  them  under  certain  re¬ 
lations,  to  the  exclusion  of  others — (it  is  thought  e.  g.  that  if  the 
Son  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  generated,  he  cannot  be  called  God 
in  the  absolute  sense  in  which  the  Father  is,  who  is  conceived  of 
as  generating.)  The  first  form  of  the  objection  we  could  not  con¬ 
cede  to  be  valid,  even  if  we  were  speaking  only  of  the  external 

*  This  is  the  position  of  the  Hegelian  logic. 

*  Conf.  Foiret  {Voeconomie  de  la  creation,  p.  51) ;  I  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  divine  simplicity  of  the  essence  of  God,  so  far  from  excluding,  necessarily 
includes,  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  For  an  intelligent  and  perfect  be¬ 
ing  which  could  not  have  the  idea  of  the  essential  likeness  of  itself  (which  is 
the  Son),  would  not  be  a  simple  being,  but  a  being  whose  thought  would  be 
divided  from  itself  by  ignorance  ;  as,  too,  this  being  would  be  divided  from  it¬ 
self  by  indifference  if  it  did  not  have  in  itself  a  love  for  itself  necessarily  and 
eternally  springing  up.  But,  further,  this  same  intelligence  or  knowledge  and 
this  essential  love  of  God  would  not  be  simple,  but  necessarily  divided,  if  they 
were  to  be  necessarily  employed  upon  anything  else  than  the  divine  nature  and 
essence  alone.  If  there  were  out  of  God  any  other  idea,  truth,  goodness,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  God,  to  which  God  ought  necessarily  to  give  his  knowledge  and  his 
love,  the  intelligence  of  God  and  his  love  would  not  be  naturally  simple,  but 
they  would  be  necessarily  shared  and  dispe.  among  other  things  than  the 
pure  essence  of  God.” 
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relations  of  Grod  to  the  world  and  to  the  revelation  of  himself  in 
the  world ;  for  here,  although  God  be  absolute,  yet  the  doctrinal 
definitions  respecting  his  nature  and  attributes  must  be  based 
upon  the  contrast  and  dependence  which  we  find  to  exist  in  the 
relations  between  God  and  the  world.  That  is,  though  God  be 
absolute,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  him  as  having  certain  re¬ 
lations.  Still  less  will  the  objection  hold  in  respect  to  the  Trini- 
ity,  for  here  we  are  speaking  chiefly  of  the  internal  relations  of 
the  divine  essence  to  itself;  and,  without  such  relations,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  have  any  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  de¬ 
finition  of  what  is  absolute,  viz.  that  it  exists  only  through  itself, 
for  itself  and  in  itself  The  discussion  of  the  second  form  of  this 
objection  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  section. 

It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  in  a  few  words  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  Schleiermacher  has  brought  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  churt  a  in  respect  to  the  Trinity .2  He  finds  the  doctrine  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  two  respects ;  partly,  be(?ause  it  makes  the  unity 
of  nature  subordinate  to  the  triplicity  of  persons,  or  the  converse  ; 
and,  again,  because  the  doctrine  asserts  that  the  three  persons  ate 
to  be  held  equal,  while  it  fails  to  show  that  they  are  so.  This 
last  point  is  the  one  which  we  have  retained  for  discussion  in  the 
next  section.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  Schleier¬ 
macher  presents  it  in  the  following  manner.  There  has  always 
been  a  contest  upon  the  question  whether,  for  the  relation  of  the 
one  divine  nature  to  the  three  persons,  we  may  derive  a  valid 
analogy  from  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  of  a  generic  notion 
to  the  individual  beings  included  under  it.  He  says  that  we 
must  take  this  analogy,  for  if  we  do  not,  we  cannot  have  any 
definite  conception  of  this  relation.  Then  he  tries  to  show,  that, 
according  as  we  take  this  relation  of  genus  and  species  in  a  real¬ 
istic  or  nominalistic  sense,  the  divine  monarchy  preponderates 
and  the  distinction  of  persons  becomes  subordinate,  or  the  con¬ 
verse  ;  and  that  a  strict  middle  course  is  impossible.  From  this 
he  concludes  that  we  must  decide  for  the  subordination  either 
of  the  unity  or  of  the  threeness ;  or,  if  we  are  kept  back  from  this 
by  the  definitions  of  the  creeds,  we  must  remain  in  a  fluctuating 

‘  [The  text  gives  in  a  parenthesis,  as  equivalent  to  this  last  clause — “  the  ab¬ 
solute  aseitas  and  sufficiency  of  the  divine  nature.”  By  asfilas  is  meant  that 
attribute,  by  virtue  of  which  God  is  described  as  the  “  most  free  cause  of  him¬ 
self;”  by  the  SM^ftency  of  God  is  meant,  that  he  is  not  dependent  either  for 
existence  or  action  upon  any  other  being.] 

*  Conf.  Schleiermacher,  Glaubenslehre  §  171, 2d  edition. 
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state  between  the  two ;  and  then  also  we  no  less  fail  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  object,  that  is,  establishing  the  equal  validity  of  both  ele¬ 
ments. 

Whoever  has  followed  our  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  will,  in 
the  first  place,  find  that  what  Schleiermacher  says  of  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  nature  and  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  is  not  exactly  correct.  On  the  one  hand 
all  are  unquestionably  agreed  in  this,  that  the  relation  of  a  gene¬ 
ric  notion  to  the  individuals  embraced  under  it,  does  indeed  give 
us  an  analogy,  but  yet  only  an  analogy,  and  the  entire  difference 
which  also  exists  between  the  two  things  ought  not  to  be  left  out 
of  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  those  theologians  who  have  gone 
into  a  further  illustration  of  this  point,  have  given  us  another  type 
of  this  relation,  the  analogy  derived  from  our  own  souls,  elevated 
to  a  state  of  clear  self-consciousness.  Accordingly,  the  inference 
which  is  drawn  from  the  antagonism  of  nominalistic  and  realistic 
views,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  subordination  either  of  the  unity 
or  of  the  triplicity,  is  of  very  questionable  validity.  In  the  second 
place,  we  believe  that  we  have  also  shown,  that  this  fluctuation 
between  the  one  and  the  three,  or  rather,  between  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  consciousness  in  which  the  unity  and  those  in  which  the 
triplicity  preponderates,  is  not  of  so  objectionable  a  character,  that 
it  must  at  any  rate  be  set  aside.  We  should  rather  say,  that  the 
equalization  which  is  claimed  for  these  two  elements,  is  reached 
by  their  both  appearing  as  necessary ;  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  conflicts  with  this  equality,  is  a  theory  in  which  the  unity 
is  supplanted  by  the  threeness,  or  the  latter  by  the  former ;  or  in 
which  the  subordination  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  maintained  as 

« 

perfectly  satisfactory,  needing  no  com{)letion  through  the  antago¬ 
nism  of  the  elements — which  of  course  entirely  excludes  the 
equal  validity  of  the  two. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  concede  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is 
really  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  persons  than  upon  the 
unity  of  nature ;  I  rather  believe,  that  if  the  contest  could  be  re¬ 
sumed  where  it  stood  before  the  rejection  of  Sabellianism,  noth¬ 
ing  more  could  be  conceded  to  the  latter  than  is  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  without  involving  us  in  the  most  decided 
contradiction  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  B.  B.  Edwards,  Professor  at  Andover. 

England  and  Scotland.  A  second  edition  of  Elliott’s  Horae  Apocalypti- 
cae  has  just  appeared  in  four  large  octavo  volumes  of  two  thousand  pages. 
So  great  is  its  popularity,  that  a  large  part  of  the  edition  had  been  sold  at  a 
high  price  sometime  previously  to  its  appearance.  The  author  is  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  most  decided  anti-Tractarian.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  feeling  carried,  that  he  sees  in  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Tractarianism,  an  evident  fulfilment  of  an  important  part  of  the  Revelation. 
To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  a  part  of  the  popularity  of  the  work. 
Another  cause  is  said  to  be  the  attractive  and  highly  poetical  quality  of  the 
style.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  evangelical  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  establishment,  to  affix 
a  literal  interpretation  to  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  Premillennial  theories 
and  the  literal  return  of  the  Jews  are  embraced  by  many. — Rev.Dr.Wardlaw 
of  Glasgow  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Baptism,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  views  and  practice  of  those  who  baptize  the  children  of  pa¬ 
rents  neither  of  whom  is  a  professor  of  religion — a  practice  which  is  said 
to  be  nearly  universal  among  the  English  Congregationalists. — Rev.  John 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  missionary  at  Bombay,  now  on  a  visit  at 
his  home  in  Scotland,  has  in  press  a  work  on  Palestine.  On  his  return 
from  the  East  he  spent  six  months  in  researches  at  the  Red  Sea,  Mount 
Sinai,  Petra,  Palestine,  etc.,  extending  his  journies  to  Baalbec  and  Aleppo. 
The  work  is  largely  illustrated  by  drawings.  The  personal  narrative  is 
separated  from  the  scientific  researches,  the  latter  forming  a  separate 
portion  of  each  chapter  or  section.  Dr.  Wilson  has  collected  a  large  and 
very  valuable  museum,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  oriental  books,  MSS.,  coins, 
shells,  minerals,  etc.,  from  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  India.  His  Re¬ 
searches  will  be  published  in  five  or  six  months.  Just  before  he  lefl  India  he 
published  a  volume,  entitled,  “The  Parsi  Religion,  as  contained  in  the  Zand- 
.4vasta,  and  propounded  and  defended  by  the  Zorastriaiis  of  India  and 
Persia,  unfolded,  refuted,  and  contrasted  with  Christianity.”  The  pro¬ 
duction  exhibits  multifarious  learning,  and  produced  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  population  to  whom  it  was  adtlressed.  Dr.  Wilson  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — The  Biblical 
Cabinet,  published  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
is  now  complete  in  forty-six  volumes.  The  set  may  be  procured  for 
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about  forty-five  dollars,  the  original  price  having  l)een  about  sixty-five. 
The  works  in  this  series  written  or  translated  in  the  United  States,  are 
Stuart’s  Greek  Syntax;  Tholuck’s  Sermons,  with  his  Life  and  Character 
of  Paul,  and  Nature  and  Moral  Influence  of  Heathenism ;  Researches  in 
Palestine  by  Smith  and  Wolcott;  and  Robbins’s  translation  ofHengsten- 
berg  on  the  Books  of  Moses  illustrated  by  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  Mr. 
Clark  has  lately  commenced  a  new  series  under  the  title  of  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library.  It  is  published  in  a  handsome,  octavo  form,  at  £1 
for  four  volumes  yearly.  The  first  work  in  the  series,  two  volumes  of 
which  are  published,  is  Hen gsten berg’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  competent  translators  will  be  selected,  so  that  the 
English  version  may  be  both  faithful  and  readable.  In  the  volumes  of 
the  Biblical  Cabinet  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  style  of  translation. 
Among  the  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Library  in  the  press  or  in  immediate 
preparation,  are  Hagenbach’s  Dogmengeschichte,  Havernick’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  translation  of  a  new  edition  of  Giese- 
ler’s  Church  History. — A  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  central  Asia,  by  the  translation  of  Baron  Hiigel’s  Travels 
in  Cashmire  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  translator,  Major  T.  B.  Ser- 
vis,  has  added  valuable  illustrative  Notes,  and  a  map  constructed  by  Ar- 
rowsmitb. 

Five  libraries  in  Great  Britain  receive  a  copy  each  of  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  These  ore  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  the  University  library  at  Cambridge, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Advocate’s  library  at  Cambridge.  Some 
other  libraries,  that  formerly  enjoyed  this  privilege,  now  receive  a  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  of  money  from  government,  in  some  cases  £600  per  annum. 
It  seems  to  be  regarded  in  certain  respects  rather  as  a  burden  than  a  fa¬ 
vor.  It  fills  a  library,  e.  g.  the  Bodleian,  with  worthless  trash,  or  with 
books  wholly  foreign  to  the  objects  of  a  university,  when  already  the  li¬ 
brary  is  greatly  straitened  for  want  of  room.  Indeed  the  wish  has  been 
sometimes  expressed  that  no  more  benefactions  might  be  made  to  the 
university  in  the  shape  of  books  or  of  money  limited  to  that  object. 
Some  of  the  single  colleges,  as  Christ  Church  and  All  Souls,  have  noble 
collections  of  books,  in  fine  preservation  and  exhibited  to  great  advantage. 
The  Bodleian  is  in  want  of  a  new  building  both  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
adequate  exhibition  of  its  inestimably  precious  stores.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  its  library  is  between  400,000  and  500,000.  One  of  the  no¬ 
blest  spectacles  in  London  is  the  hail  in  the  British  Museum,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  library  collected  by  George  III.  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
George  IV.  The  proportions  of  the  room  are  in  admirable  keeping, 
while  the  binding  of  the  books  is  in  a  style  of  regal  luxury.  It  will  grat- 
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ify  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  Museum  have  ordered  the  purchase  of 
every  American  book  and  publication  of  every  kind,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  including  pamphlets,  sermons,  school-books,  childrens’  books,  etc. 
—A  very  extensive  trade  in  old  books  is  carried  on  in  London.  There 
are  many  book-collectors  in  tbe  employment  of  persons  in  the  old  world 
and  new,  who  are  smitten  with  bibliomania,  or  who  are  collecting  large 
Iil)raries  with  the  intention  of  bequeathing  them  to  some  public  institu¬ 
tion.  These  collectors  are  ready  to  seize  on  any  treasure  the  moment  it 
comes  into  the  market,  so  that  it  often  requires  no  little  adroitness  and 
promptitude  to  secure  an  old  book  for  which  one  is  in  pursuit  The 
price  of  a  work  is  generally  according  to  its  age ;  sometimes,  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  the  autograph  of  some  distinguished  author.  For  example, 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  procure  the  autograph  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Any  volume  with  his  name  written  in  it  would  be  eagerly  purchased. 
His  fine  library  at  Abbotsford,  consisting  of  15,000  volumes,  a  catalogue 
of  which  in  two  volumes  has  been  lately  published,  will  remain  unem¬ 
barrassed  and  undisturbed  as  the  property  of  his  heirs. — It  has  almost 
come  to  be  a  regular  trade  in  London  to  supply  with  the  pen  a  deficient 
title  page  or  any  number  of  leaves  in  a  volume,  where  a  perfect  copy  can 
be  found,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  supplied  part  is  not  easily  de¬ 
tected. 

The  Dissenting  academies  in  England  and  Wales  combine,  as  is  well 
known,  classical  and  theological  education,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  London  and  its  vicinity.  The  students  connected  with  the  academies 
in  or  near  the  metropolis,  now  pursue  the  study  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  London  University,  where,  on  examination,  they  receive  a  degree. 
This  arrangement  appears  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  Dissenters, 
and  in  a  measure  removes  the  disabilities  under  which  they  have  long 
most  unjustly  labored,  by  their  exclusion  from  the  two  principal  univer¬ 
sities.  The  number  of  these  academies  is  thought  by  many  of  their  pa¬ 
trons  to  be  much  too  large.  Thus  there  are  in  or  near  London  the  in¬ 
stitution  at  Cheshunt,  Highbury,  Homerton,  and  Coward  College  (the  latter 
the  descendent  of  Dr.  Dodddridge’s  seminary  at  Northampton).  There 
is  one  at  Birmingham,  one  at  Manchester,  one  near  Sheffield,  etc.  By 
the  building  of  railways  in  every  direction,  much  of  the  supposed  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  of  these  institutions  has  been  taken  away.  Birmingham 
e.  g.  is  only  three  or  four  hours  from  Manchester.  Still  it  is  found  to  be 
veiy  difficult  to  amalgamate  them.  In  some  cases  local  feelings  and 
prejudices  in  favor  of  particular  institutions  are  very  strong.  In  oth¬ 
er  instances  legal  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  also  argued  that 
a  number  of  institutions  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  afford  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  greater  facilities  for  preaching,  opportunities  being  allowed  them 
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almost  throughout  the  entire  course  to  supply  the  pulpits  of  vacant 
churches,  and  many  of  them  needing  the  pecuniary  aid  thus  furnished. 
Still,  the  expense  of  supporting  so  many  seminaries  is  by  no  means  small. 
Thus  at  one  of  those  institutions,  where  there  are  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  students,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  amount  to  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  Lancashire  Independent  College  near  Manchester 
has  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  buildings  for  educational 
purposes  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  grounds  around  it  are  laid  out 
with  a  taste  and  beauty  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  uncouthness 
and  ill-favoredness,  in  which  so  many  American  seminaries  seem  to  glory. 
Drs.  Vaughan  and  Davidson  are  the  teachers  at  this  seminary.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  have  laid  the  corner  stone  of  their  new  college  on  the 
mound  which  connects  the  old  tower  of  Edinburgh  with  the  new.  It  is 
to  be  constituted  on  such  a  plan  as  to  render  it  a  complete  edifice,  though 
it  should  proceed  no  further  than  to  furnish  accommodation  for  a  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  and  the  related  branches  of  Logic  and  Ethics ;  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  extension,  should  it  be  necessary  to  add  a  complete  faculty  of  arts. 
On  this  matter  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  the  church,  some  contending  that  it  is  altogether  preferable  that  the 
students  of  the  Free  Church  should  acquire  their  scientific  education  in 
the  old  universities,  where  they  w'ould  be  brought  into  healthful  contact 
with  the  members  of  other  denominations.  The  professors  of  the  new 
college  are.  Rev.  Drs.  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  Duncan,  Black  and  Bu¬ 
chanan,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser  lately  appointed  professor  of  Logic. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  the  foundation  of  a  monument  to  John  Knox  was 
laid — a  building  to  contain  churches  and  schools  both  for  Lowlanders 
and  Highlanders.  The  United  Secession  Church  are  about  to  erect  a 
building  for  their  theological  seminary,  which  is  under  the  able  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  James  Harper,  D.  D. 

The  influence  of  the  example  and  writings  of  Dr.  Arnold  continues  to 
be  felt  in  the  public  schools  of  England.  Dr.  Tait,  a  Scotchman,  now 
master  of  Rugby,  is  understood  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  plans  of  his 
lamented  predecessor.  A  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold  has  been  appointed  mas¬ 
ter  of  Harrow.  Even  Eton  and  Westminster,  it  is  intimated,  have  felt  in 
some  degree  the  new  influence. — Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  editor  of  the 
Classical  Museum  and  translator  of  Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on  Roman  His¬ 
tory,  has  been  lately  chosen  rector  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh — a 
post  filled  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Alexander  Adam  and  Prof.  Pillars. 
This  selection  augurs  well  for  the  interests  of  classical  literature  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Scotland,  Schmitz  being  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Bonn 
and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  His  colleague  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Museum,  Dr.  William  Smith,  is  classical  teacher  at  Homerton  and 
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Highbury  Dissenting  Academies.  The  interests  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  in  Great  Britain  have  been  much  promoted  by  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Smith,  in  editing  the  Classical  Dictionary  and  other  works.  The  scholars 
of  Great  Britain  are  beginning  to  ascertain  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  stores  of  learning  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  patience  and 
toil  of  German  scholars.  The  excellent  Greek  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and 
Scott,  owes  not  a  little  of  its  value  to  the  labors  of  Schneider,  Passow, 

^  Pape  and  others.  Still,  the  ancient  methods  of  instruction  generally  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  British  Schools.  The  grammars  of  Adam,  Dunbar,  the 
Eton  Grammar  and  many  others,  the  product  of  native  authorship,  have 
not  yet  given  place,  as  they  will  most  assuredly  do,  to  the  manuals  of 
Zumpt,  Klihner  and  others,  which  living  German  scholars  have  furnished. 
The  Latin  Lexicon  of  Leverett  is  well  known  and  extensively  used  in 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  two  ancient  universities  in  England, 
the  main  attention  of  the  pupils  is  still  directed,  we  understand,  to  the 
study  of  metres  and  accents,  to  the  writing  of  hexameters,  etc.  The  late 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  introduced  some 
improvements  in  the  classical  course  of  that  college. 

German  Universities  on  or  near  the  Rhine.  These  universities  are  four 
in  number;  Bonn  in  Prussia,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  Bale  or  Basil  in  Switzerland.  The  latter,  though 
not  in  Germany,  is  in  a  canton  where  the  German  language  prevails,  and 
is  itself  constituted  according  to  the  German  model.  Heidelberg  and 
Freiburg  are  nut  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  they  are  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  in  the  Rhine  valley. 

Bonn,  the  first  named  of  these  institutions,  is  most  delightfully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  point  where,  in  ascending,  the  banks 
lose  their  tame  and  level  aspect,  while  the  river  winds  most  gracefully 
and  romantically  among  hills  and  mountains.  The  mountains  often  ap¬ 
proach  and  overhang  the  stream ;  they  are  covered  with  vineyards  some¬ 
times  to  their  very  tops,  and  many  of  them  are  crowned  with  castles 
mostly  in  ruins,  recalling  some  stirring  tradition  or  history  of  past  ages. 
A  university,  established  in  the  midst  of  such  scenery  and  associations, 
has  a  most  appropriate  and  enviable  locale.  The  influence  on  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  youth  may  be  imperceptible  and  gradual,  but  in 
the  end  and  on  the  whole,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  education.  The  students  at  the  colleges  in  Burlington  and  Am¬ 
herst,  and  in  the  academy  at  West  Point,  are  in  this  respect  highly  fa¬ 
vored  ;  still  these  towns  are  in  a  new  country,  and  do  not  possess  the 
historical  associations  which  so  thickly  cluster  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
That  river,  also,  has  some  natural  features  peculiar  to  itself  Indeed  it 
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cannot  well  be  compared  with  the  Hudson,  the  Connecticut,  or  any  other 
stream  in  the  old  world  or  new.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Bonn,  on  the 
same  bank,  are  the  hill  and  ruined  castle  of  Godesberg.  Here  are  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Julian.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  be¬ 
came  the  asylum  of  the  elector  and  archbishop  Gebhard,  on  bis  conver¬ 
sion  to  Lutheranism  and  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Agnes,  countess  of 
Mansfeldt  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  old  tower  is  of  almost  une¬ 
qualled  beauty.  The  long  and  very  narrow  strips  of  grain  of  various  colors, 
some  yellow  for  the  harvest,  reminding  one  of  the  view  from  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  ;  the  vine-terraced  hills,  green  to  the  very  top ;  the  high  and  kin¬ 
dred  hills  on  the  opposite  bank,  called  the  Siebengeberge,  one  of  them 
“  the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,”  frowning  “  o’er  the  wide  and  winding 
Rhine behind  these  seven,  four  other  mountains  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  high,  and  all  crowned  with  ruined  castles ;  the  high  cross,  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  14th  century,  on  the  road  to  Bonn  ;  the  city  itselfj  with  its 
university  buildings,  its  Munster  church  surrounded  by  its  great  octago¬ 
nal  tower ;  and  still  further  down  the  stream,  the  numerous  spires  of  Co¬ 
logne,  its  magnificent  cathedral  tower  and  the  suspended  crant, — all,  per¬ 
fectly  distinct,  form  a  panorama  at  the  same  time  crowded  with  histori¬ 
cal  associations,  with  romance,  and  exhibiting  a  perfect  image  of  quiet 
beauty  ;  these  constitute  no  unimportant  item  in  the  material  of  universi¬ 
ty  education.  Bonn — the  Bonna  and  Bonnensia  Castra  of  Florus  and 
Tacitus — is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Two  or  three 
apartments  in  the  basement  of  the  university,  are  filled  with  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities  dug  up  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  These  relics  of  Roman  cook¬ 
ery,  of  the  military  art,  and  of  polytheism,  are  now  not  unfrequently  found 
when  an  excavation  is  made,  or  even  when  the  ploughman  turns  up  the 
soil.  The  university  was  founded  by  Maximilian,  the  last  elector.  It 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  and  restored  by  the  present  government 
in  1818.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Germany  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  professors,  in  its  improved  discipline,  in  the  commodiousness  of 
its  buildings,  and  in  the  extent  and  happy  arrangement  of  its  scientific 
and  literary  treasures.  Among  its  lately  deceased  teachers  who  enjoyed 
a  European  reputation,  or  rather  one  coextensive  with  the  civilized 
world,  were  Augustus  Schlegel  and  Niebuhr.  In  the  church-yard,  out¬ 
side  of  the  gate,  called  Stementhor,  is  a  monument  in  memory  of  Nie¬ 
buhr  and  his  wife,  designed  by  Rauch  of  Berlin,  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship  and  of  a  most  thoughtful  and  expressive  character.  The  marble 
busts  of  the  historian  and  his  wife — ^her  right  hand  in  his — ^are  extremely 
beautiful  and  touching.  The  inscriptions,  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  Ho¬ 
race,  and  the  New  Testament,  are  quite  appropriate  to  Niebuhr,  but  they 
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disturb  the  effect  which  the  simple  words  of  the  New  Testament  alone 
are  fitted  to  produce.  Beethoven,  though  never  connected  with  the  uni¬ 
versity,  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  this  city.  Ernest  Hanel  of  Dresden  has 
erected  a  fine  bronze  monument  for  him  in  one  of  the  squares.  The  old 
house  in  which  he  was  born  and  the  instrument  on  which  he  learned  to 
play  so  cunningly,  are  shown  to  the  traveller.  Among  the  most  eminent 
living  savans  of  the  university,  is  Christian  Lassen,  professor  of  Sanscrit 
He  is  now  suffering  severely  from  weakness  of  eye-sight,  caused  by  his 
efforts  to  decipher  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  which  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  copied  by  a  learned  Dane.  A  part  of  the  results  of  these  studies  of 
Professor  L.  have  been  published  in  the  Oriental  Journal,  conducted  by 
him.  This  periodical  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  Leipsic,  and  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Professor  Rodiger,  Pott,  Fleischer,  etc.  Professor  Welcker,  of 
Bonn,  enjoys  a  high  classical  reputation,  and  is  one  of  the  conductors  of 
tlie  Rhenish  Museum  for  Philology.  He  is  also  superintendent  of  the 
university  museum  of  art,  of  which  he  has  published  a  description  in  two 
pamphlets  amounting  to  about  200  pages.  The  collection  of  casts  in 
gypsum  is  large,  and  some  of  the  specimens  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is, 
however,  much  surpassed  by  the  museum  at  Berlin,  which  some  time 
ago  had  206  groups  and  statues,  502  busts,  heads  and  masks,  and  1200 
reliefs.  The  number  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  the  museum  at  Bonn 
is  6073.  Six  are  of  gold,  and  3209  of  silver.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  university  building  is  Poppelsdorf,  connected  with  Bonn  by  a  beauti- 
tiful  avenue  of  chestnuts.  The  building — formerly  the  pleasure  castle 
built  by  Joseph  Clemens — now  contains  halls  for  the  delivery  of  lectures, 
apartments  for  the  professors,  collections  in  natural  history,  etc.  The 
ground  surrounding  it  is  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  The  collection  in 
zoology  comprises  between  16,000  and  18,000  specimens ;  that  of  petri¬ 
factions,  more  than  10,000,  and  that  of  minerals,  more  than  22,000.  The 
geology  of  the  district  is  beautifully  and  very  distinctly  illustrated,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Seven  Mountains.  In  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  a  large  room  devoted  to  the  fresco  paintings  executed  by  the 
celebrated  Cornelius  and  his  pupils.  They  were  begun  in  1824,  and 
completed  in  1832.  The  figures  are  as  large  as  life.  There  are  four 
distinct  paintings  representing  the  schools  of  philosophy,  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  They  are  quite  instructive,  as  showing  who,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Germans,  have  been  the  great  lights  of  science  and  literature. 
Leibnitz,  F.  A.  Wolff,  Gdthe,  Schiller  and  Schleiermacher  would  stand 
forth  without  disguise,  though  at  the  expense  of  such  inferior  men  as 
Bacon  and  Milton  !  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  see  Klopstock  in 
close  proximity  with  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zuingle,  while  John  Knox  is 
not  thought  worthy  to  appear  at  all !  Peter  is  of  course  on  the  Catholic 
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side  of  Theology,  but  by  what  rule  John  and  Luke  are  placed  there,  we 
do  not  know.  The  first  Protestant  writers  in  theology,  according  to  the 
picture,  were  Paul,  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  next  in  the  series  is  Euse¬ 
bius,  the  church  historian.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  follow  the  direction  of 
Peter,  while  Jerome,  Origen,  Tertullian  and  Augustine  are  under  the 
guidance  of  Paul.  The  University  Library  contains  more  than  100,000 
volumes,  besides  several  hundred  volumes  of  MSS.  There  are  also  a 
great  number  of  cases  or  pasteboard  bags,  in  which  are  placed  the  pro¬ 
grammes,  monograms,  etc.,  in  which  the  .  German  gelehrten  are  so  pro¬ 
lific. 

The  seat  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg  is  scarcely  less  striking  than 
that  of  Bonn,  though  it  is  much  more  confined.  The  city  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Neckur  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Rhine, 
just  at  the  point  where  the  Neckar  breaks  through  the  hills  and  en¬ 
ters  the  great  Rhine  valley.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Electors  Palatine,  hardly  excelled  in  extent  by  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  a  part  of  the  castle  is  in  very  tolerable  preservation,  and  every  por¬ 
tion  is  associated  with  the  horrors  of  war,  of  which  Heidelberg  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  its  proportion.  A  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  will  take 
one  to  the  top  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  a  mountain  two  thousand  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  tower,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected. 
From  the  summit  is  a  commanding  view  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar  val¬ 
leys,  Worms,  Mannheim,  etc.,  the  Odenwald,  the  distant  hills  of  France, 
Strasburgh  spire,  ninety  miles  distant,  and  a  large  part  of  the  territories 
of  Baden,  Hesse,  Darmstadt  and  Wiirtemberg.  The  number  of  fine 
walks  and  views  in  the  vicinity  renders  Heidelberg  very  inviting.  It  is 
also  an  admirable  country  for  the  lover  of  natural  history,  as  the  fine  col¬ 
lections  of  Professors  von  Le9nhard,  Bronn  and  others  show.  The  uni¬ 
versity  building  is  in  a  square  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  a  very 
plain  and  uninteresting  edifice.  The  institution  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  and  was  founded  by  the  Count  Palatine  Rupert  in  1346.  Its 
means  were  greatly  extended  under  the  rectorship  of  Marsilius  of  Sugel- 
heim,  and  also  by  the  efficient  patronage  of  John  Dalburg,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  16th  century.  By  the  cession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  1802,  the  university  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues,  and  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  the  Elector  of  Baden,  Charles  Theo¬ 
dore,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  established 
the  university  on  a  new  basis,  and  assigned  it  considerable  sums  from 
tbe  treasury.  Among  the  professors  who  are  best  known  abroad,  are 
Drs.  Paulus,  Umbreit,  Ullmann  and  Rothe  of  the  theological  faculty,  Dr. 
Mittermaier  of  the  law.  Dr.  Jiedemann  of  the  medical,  and  Drs.  Bahr, 
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Creutzer,  Gervinus,  Schlosser,  Von  Leonhard,  Gmelin  and  Bronn  of  the 
philosophical.  Drs.  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  are  highly  esteemed  for  the 
candor,  judgment  and  ability  with  which  they  conduct  the  ^  Studien  und 
Kritiken,”  perhaps  the  ablest  theological  journal  in  Germany,  though  the 
number  of  subscribers,  as  we  were  informed,  is  only  one  thousand.  Dr. 
Ullrnann  has  in  press  a  new  edition  of  his  acute  and  profound  treatise  on 
the  “  Sinless^ss  of  Jesus,”  an  English  translation  of  which  has  been 
published  in  the  United  States  and  reprinted  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Ullmann 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  Church  History  in  Germany, 
of  which  the  “  Lives  of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation”  gives 
abundant  proof.  Dr.  U.  is  a  man  of  truly  Christian  feelings,  and  of  sin¬ 
gular  mildness  and  urbanity  of  manners.  Dr.  Rothe  was  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  theological  school  at  Wittenberg,  and  published  a  well- 
known  work  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  He  is  now  director  of 
the  Preachers’  Seminary  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  first  univer¬ 
sity  preacher.  He  is  said  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  gospel  from  his 
important  post  with  great  boldness  and  fidelity.  The  law  department  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany,  and  gives  to  the  university  its 
principal  renown.  Dr.  Mittermaier  is  president  of  the  legislative  chamber 
of  the  grand  Duchy  at  Carlsruhe.  Dr.  Bahr  will  be  recognized  as  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  Herodotus.  He  entertains  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
Americans,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  classical  works  published  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Creutzer  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on 
Symbolik,  and  Drs.  Von  Leonhard  and  Bronn  are  learned  and  active  in¬ 
vestigators  in  the  natural  sciences.  Dr.  V.  L’s  fossils  and  minerals  are 
particularly  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Germany.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  university  is  as  follows :  Ordinary  pro¬ 
fessors  of  theology,  five,  extraordinary,  one ;  ordinary  professors  of  law, 
six,  other  teachers,  seven  ;  ordinary  professors  of  medicine,  seven,  other 
teachers,  eleven  ;  ordinary  professors  in  the  Philosophical  faculty,  four¬ 
teen,  other  teachers,  eighteen;  other  instructors,  e.  g.  of  music,  twelve; 
total,  eighty-five.  The  whole  number  of  students  on  the  25th  of  May, 
3846,  was  932,  of  whom  there  were  studying  theology,  44,  law,  560,  me¬ 
dicine,  162;  the  natural  sciences,  e.  g.  mineralogy,  54,  philosophy  and 
philology,  44.  It  should  here  l)e  remarked,  that  not  a  few  of  those  whose 
principal  pursuit  is  philology,  attend  the  lectures  in  the  law  and  other 
departments  more  or  less.  Of  these  9.*32  students,  all  but  243  are  from 
abroad,  i.  e.  not  residents  of  tbe  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  They  belong  to 
every  part  of  Germany  ;  a  few  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  United  States. — The  library  consists  of 
between  120,000  and  130,000  volumes,  besides  MSS.  There  are  a  Co¬ 
dex  of  the  Greek  Anthology  of  the  11th  century,  MSS.  of  Thucydides 
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and  Plutarch,  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  Luther’s  MS.  translation  of 
Isaiah,  the  prayer-book  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I,  of  England,  etc. 

“  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau” — so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
towns  of  the  same  name — is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Breisgau  and  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Black 
Forest  The  road  to  this  city  from  Otfenburg  presents  many  pictur¬ 
esque  views,  and  in  the  summer  is  lined  with  abundant  Hlirvests.  The 
west  tower  of  the  minster,  380  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  spire 
of  the  most  graceful  open-work  tracery,  all  of  stone,  of  extreme  lightness 
as  well  as  boldness,  is  seen  from  afar  and  attracts  one  irresistibly  to  the 
city.^  The  town  has  15,000  inhabitants,  including  1500  Protestants  who 
have  recently  settled  there.  The  university  was  founded  in  1120  and  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Heidelberg 
being  the  Protestant  The  number  of  students,  July  1846,  was  212.  Dr. 
Leonard  Hug,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament — perhaps  the  best  which  we  yet  have — is  rector  and  also 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  though  the  Grand  Duke  is  styled  “  rector  magnifi- 
centissimus.”  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Minster  is  the  university  chapel. 
The  professors  of  theology  are  Drs.  Hug,  Staiidenmaier,  Hirscher,  Schley- 
er  and  Maier.  The  university  does  not  seem  to  be  distinguished  in  any 
department,  its  southern  location  and  its  vicinity  to  Heidelberg  operating 
to  its  disadvantage.  The  Catholic  Seminaries  are  also  in  general  decid¬ 
edly  inferior  to  the  Protestant.  A  controversy  is  now  going  on  in  some 
of  the  German  newspapers,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  decline  and 
inferiority  of  the  university  at  Freiburg. 

There  are  but  few  towns  on  the  Rhine  more  interesting  than  B^ile. 
The  greater  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  left  bank,  a  few  miles  below  the 
point  where  the  river  becomes  navigable.  It§  waters,  the  present  season 
at  an  extraordinary  height,  rushing  rapidly  through  the  city,  constitute  a 
princi|>ai  attraction.  On  one  side  are  seen  the  hills  of  the  Black  Forest, 
on  the  other  the  Jura  mountains.  The  Mun*ster,  or  cathedral  church, 
very  near  the  river,  was  begun  A.  D.  1010,  and  is  a  very  venerable, 
though  not  handsome,  structure.  The  material  of  which  it  is  built,  is  a 
deep  red  sand  stone.  The  church  is  used  for  the  Protestant  service.  It 
contains  the  red,  marble  tomb  stone  of  Erasmus,  who  was  buried  beneath 
the  middle  aisle  in  1536.  In  an  adjoining  cloister  are  the  monuments  of 
Oecolatnpadius,  Grynaens  and  Meyer.  There  is  also  an  apartment,  call¬ 
ed  Concilium’s  Saal,  where  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Bale  were  held  between  1436  and  1444.  It  is  a  low,  unimposing 
room,  with  four  Gothic  windows,  quite  unaltered  since  the  days  of  the 
Council.  The  public  or  university  library,  containing  between  50,000 
and  60,000  volumes,  is  crowded  into  dull  and  low  apartments,  but  is  it- 
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self  an  object  of  great  interest.  Here  are  autographs  of  Luther,  Melancb* 
thon,  Erasmus,  Zuingle  and  other  eminent  reformers.  There  is  also  a 
great  number  of  portraits, — some  of  them  the  originals — of  the  reform¬ 
ers  just  named,  of  the  three  Bernouillis  and  of  Euler,  all  eminent  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  natives  of  Bale,  an  excellent  one  of  the  printer  Frohenius, 
etc.  Here  also  are  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  younger  Holbein, 
including  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  eight  compartments,  portraits  of  the 
artist,  his  wife  and  children,  and  an  original  sketch  for  the  famous  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Here  likewise  are  some  fresco 
fragments  of  the  original  Dance  of  Death,  which  were  in  existence  at 
least  in  1439.  In  the  library  are  bronzes,  coins,  fragments  of  pottery, 
etc.  found  in  Angst,  the  site  of  the  Roman  Avista  Rauracorum,  seven 
miles  from  B4le.  A  large  and  commodious  building  is  now  in  a  process 
of  preparation,  intended  to  contain  these  and  other  antiquities.  The  uni¬ 
versity  was  founded  in  1460.  Its  annals  have  been  illustrated  by  the 
great  names  of  Erasmus,  Euler,  the  Bernouillis,  etc.  From  various 
causes  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  reputation  and  importance.  One  of 
these  causes  is  undoubtedly  the  celebrity  to  which  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Bonn,  etc.  have  attained.  In  1832  the  Swiss  Diet  separated  the 
Canton  into  two  parts,  called  Bale  Ville  and  Bale  Campagne.  By  this 
division,  the  university  has  been  most  unjustly  deprived  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  funds.  The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  five  professors  of 
theology — viz.  De  Wette,  Hagenbach,  Stahelin,  Miiller  and  Hoffmann, — 
three  of  law ;  eleven  of  medicine  ;  and  in  the  philosophical  faculty, 
twelve  ordinary  jtrofessors  and  seven  professors  extraordinary ; — in  all 
thirty-eight.  There  are  two  jirofessors  of  the  honored  name  of  Bernou- 
illi  and  three  of  that  of  Burckliardt.  William  Wackernagel,  author  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  Latin  and  German  hymns,  is  professor  of  poet¬ 
ry  and  rhetoric.  Dr.  Hoffmann  is  the  excellent  superintendent  of  the 
mission  institute  and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Blumhardt.  Dr.  Hagenbach  is 
a  very  able  theologian  and  author  of  the  well-known  Dogmengeschichte. 
He  is  evangelical  in  his  opinions  and  his  influence  is  said  to  be  very  hap¬ 
py  in  the  university  and  abroad.  He  is  editor  of  the  “  Church  Journal 
for  Reformed  Switzerland,”  i)ublisbed  at  Zurich.  Dr.  De  Wette  is  now 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  condensed  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament.  In  the  semester  which  commences  in 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  1846,  the  professors  of  theology  will  lecture  on  the 
following  topics :  De  Wette,  on  the  gospel  of  John,  Psalms,  Christian 
Morals  and  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology  ;  Hagenbach  on  Church 
History  and  Theological  Encyclopaedia,  with  exercises  in  Homiletics,  etc.; 
Stahelin,  Interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  grammati¬ 
cal  explanation  of  select  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  instruction 
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in  the  other  Semitic  dialects ;  Miiller,  Interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Doctrinal  History  of  Hebraism,  and  selections  from  the  A|)08- 
tolic  Fathers;  and  Hoffmann,  Dogmatics  and  Historical  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  One  of  the  |)rofessor8  extraordinary  teaches  Hebrew 
Grammar. 

Bale,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  seat  of  the  mission  seminary  establisl)ed 
by  Dr.  Blumhardt  in  181().  “  It  was  founded  as  a  monument  to  the  glory 
of  God  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  foreign  domination.”  Its 
great  object  is  to  fit  young  men  by  a  course  of  study  and  discipline  for 
foreign  missionaries.  The  original  number  of  pupils  was  seven,  who 
came  with  Blumhardt,  who  had  been  a  pastor  in  VViirteinberg.  Auxilia¬ 
ry  societies  for  the  support  of  the  Institute,  were  soon  founded  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  in  French  and  German  Swiizerlaml  and  in  the  Middle  and 
North  of  Germany.  The  course  of  study,  in  the  jtreparatory  school  and 
in  the  Institute  proper,  embraces  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic  or  San¬ 
scrit,  Natural  History,  Geography,  etc.,  and  the  common  studies  embrac¬ 
ed  in  a  theological  course.  Each  student  enters  into  an  obligation  to  la¬ 
bor  as  a  missionary  in  whatever  field  the  Comtnittee  may  point  out,  un¬ 
less  there  are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary.  An  af)titude  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  languages  is  considered  as  an  essential  prerequi.site.  The 
Institute  has  a  large  and  commodious  building,  near  tbe  city  wall  in  the 
west  fMirt  of  the  town,  with  some  land  adjoining.  It  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  tin-  f  riends  of  missions  and  the  person¬ 
al  labors  of  the  pupils.  Great  freedom  is  allowed  in  relation  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  of  the  students.  “  '1  bey  tire  not  retpiired  to  subscril»e  to 
the  faith  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Zuingle,  but  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
The  Scriptures  are  made  the  uniform  standard  of  appeal.  The  young 
men  have  gone  out  under  the  patronage  of  various  Societies,  e.  g.  of  the 
British  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Bale  Missionary  Society,  of  the 
Evangelical  Russian  Church,  etc.  The  In.stitution  has  published  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  a  valuable  monthly  Missionary  Magazine,  containing  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  the  philologist  and  the  geogi’apher.  Befoi’e  the  tlepar- 
ture  of  the  young  missionary,  his  instructions  are  given  to  him  at  Bale, 
Strasburg,  Tubingen,  Dresden,  or  some  other  important  place,  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  The  jrorti’ait  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  also  engraved  and  suspended  in  the  room  where  the  Committee 
meet.  At  the  present  time,  there  ai’e  just  two  hundred  and  forty  of  these 
portraits.  Many  of  them  ai'e  strikingly  indicative  of  the  talent  and  mo¬ 
ral  worth  which  have  here  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions.  The 
thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  June,  1846.  Tbe 
present  number  of  students  in  l)oth  departments,  is  forty. 

In  the  New  Theological  School  in  Geneva,  there  were  forty-eight  stu- 
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dents  during  the  year  which  closed  in  June  last,  twenty-three  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  school  proper,  and  twenty-five  in  the  preparatory.  Four  of  these 
were  from  Belgium,  two  from  Germany,  one  from  Canada,  one  from  Hol¬ 
land,  one  from  England,  nine  Vaudese  from  Piedmont,  fifteen  from 
France,  and  fifteen  from  Switzerland.  Four  only  belong  to  Geneva. 
The  library  is  small,  though  donations  are  made  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  students  have  acce.ss,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  the  Public  Li- 
Iwary  founded  by  Calvin,  which  contains  between  40,000  and  50,000  vol¬ 
umes,  and  where  there  are  394  MS.  letters  of  Calvin,  44  volumes  of  his 
MS.  sermons,  preached  between  1549  and  1560,  twelve  volumes  of  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  him,  several  volumes  of  the  letters  of  Theodore  Beza, 
and  many  important  documents  relating  to  the  Council  of  Bale.  The 
professors  in  the  theological  school,  are  Messrs.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  Gaus- 
sen.  La  Harpe  and  Scherer.  Mr.  Scherer  is  a  young  man,  and  is  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  last  report  presented  by  M.  Gaussen :  “  The  acquisition 
of  M.  Scherer,  has  enabled  the  school  to  undertake  a  distinct  course  of 
Patristic  Theology,  and  to  extend  a  little  the  field  of  exegesis.  Our  new 
colleague,  whose  solid  and  exact  instructions  have  been  warmly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  students,  has,  this  year,  lectured  three  hours  a  week  in  each 
of  the  two  branches.”  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  he  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  promise.  Dr.  Merle  has  spent  the  summer  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  partly  for  the  Irenefit  of  his  health.  He  is  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  press  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain.  Some  preju¬ 
dice,  it  seems,  has  been  excited  against  the  school  on  the  part  of  certain 
pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  from  the  apprehension  that 
the  students  are  opposed  to  a  national  church  establishment,  and  that  the 
instructions  which  tliey  receive,  are  not  sound  in  this  respect. 

Prof  Vinet  of  Lausanne  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  theologian.  He 
has  lately  published  a  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages,  entitled  ‘‘Socialism 
considered  in  its  principle.”  It  appears  to  have  had  its  origin,  not  merely 
in  the  recent  unhappy  history  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  the  author 
resides,  but  from  a  general  tendency  of  the  age.  It  is  pervaded  by  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  which  is  quite  natural  in  the  circumstances:  “The 
auguries  are  s<ad,  the  heaven  is  black,  but  thanks  to  God,  there  is,  behind 
the  clouds,  a  sun  of  righteousness  who  brings  healing  in  his  beams. 
This  moment  is  that  of  a  crisis  which  a  thousand  antecedent  events  have 
made  inevitable,  and  the  issue  of  which,  problematical  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  is  certain  to  the  Christian.  Christianity  in  the  world  is  the  undy¬ 
ing  seed  of  lilierty.”  “  Much  is  now  said,”  continues  the  author,  “  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  masses.  An  absolute  sense  is  given  to  that  old  para¬ 
dox,  vox  populi,  vox  Dti.  But  the  veiy  instinct  of  the  people  protests 
against  this  apotheosis.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  voice  of  blood,  a  cry  of 
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nature,  which  In  certain  tragic  and  solemn  moments,  without  concert, 
without  premeditation,  bursts  forth  at  the  view  of  any  unheard  of  atrocity 
or  monstrous  error  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  thunder-stroke  which  in¬ 
terrupts  the  slumber  and  revery  of  ilie  multitude.  It  is  humanity,  which 
standing  in  her  last  entrenchments,  throws  herself  with  her  whole  force 
and  with  a  terrible  cry  into  the  encounter  with  her  enemies.  But  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  intellectual  and  permanent  authority 
which  it  is  attempted  to  confer  upon  the  paradox  in  question.  How  or¬ 
dinary  is  the  thought  of  the  multitude!  How  changing  and  divided! 
How  difficult,  or  rather  impossible  it  is  to  establish  the  truth  of  what 
they  think,  if  thought  can  be  affirmed  of  the  matter !”  Modern  Rome 
has  established  insensibly  a  new  socialism.  Catholicism  in  effect  is  noth¬ 
ing  else.  It  has  never  openly  disowned  the  principle  of  individuality  in 
religious  matters.  It  has  never  dared  to  do  that.  It  has  contented  itself 
with  proclaiming  those  pretensions  with  which  the  principle  is  incom¬ 
patible.”  Tlie  subject  is  thoroughly  investigated  by  Prof.  Vinet,  and  his 
essay  is  well  worth  a  version  into  English. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Tholuck  of  Halle  has  in  press  a  popular  treatise,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  on  the  present  theological  and  religious  condition 
of  Germany. 

Samuel  Gobat,  lately  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  near 
Munster  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Jan.  26,  1799.  His  father  is  still  alive, 
as  well  as  a  younger  brother,  who  is  a  school- master.  In  1819,  a  happy 
religious  influence  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  family.  In  1821,  the 
mother  accompanied  her  son  Samuel  to  the  Mission  Seminary  at  Bale, 
where  he  remained  till  1824.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Paris  and  . 
studied  Arabic  under  De  Sacy.  He  then  spent  a  number  of  months  in 
the  study  of  Ethiopic  at  Islington  in  London,  preparatory  to  a  mission  in 
Abyssinia.  With  his  companion  Kugler,  he  at  length  penetrated  into  that 
country  and  was  favorably  leceived.  There  seemed  to  be  a  favorable 
prospect  of  a  reformation  in  this  ancient  church,  when  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  and  the  death  of  his  companion,  compelled  Gobat  to  return  to 
Europe.  His  valuable  journal  of  travels  in  Abyssinia  was  first  published 
in  the  Bale  Missionary  Magazine  in  1834.  In  1835,  he  went  again  to 
Abyssinia  with  his  wife  and  Mr.  Isenberg,  but  after  severe  sufferings,  was 
again  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  He  then  labored  on  a  revision  of 
the  Arabic  Bible  and  other  writings  at  Malta.  He  subsequently  travelled 
as  a  preacher  and  missionary  agent  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is 
known  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  that  he  enters  on  his  work  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  with  the  most  enlarged  and  fraternal  feelings  towards  his  fellow  la¬ 
borers  of  various  name  in  the  East,  and  that  he  holds  in  abhorrence  the 
conduct  of  certain  ecclesiastics  who  have  manifested  such  a  disgraceful 
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syrnpathy  with  a  corrupt  and  persecuting  church.  He  intends  to  direct 
his  attention  in  part  to  the  Mohammedan  population.  How  far  the  origi¬ 
nal  objects  for  which  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  was  founded,  will  be  ac¬ 
complished,  remains  problematical. 

Several  Articles  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  present  No.,  and 
particularly  several  notices  of  new  books,  are  necessarily  deferred  until 
our  February  No.  We  have  only  space  to  insert  the  following  notice  of 
Roedioer’s  Hebrew  Grammar. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  public,  that  Professor  Stuart  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  Dr.  Roediger’s  edition  of  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Grammar 
lor  use  in  the  English  language.  This  labor  he  has  now  completed ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  scholars  will  receive  it  as  an  appropriate  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  learning,  from  one  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  so  much  of  the  zeal  which  has  been  enkindled  among  us  in  behalf  of 
such  learning.  Of  the  character  of  the  original  work,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  which  Roediger  has  made  in  it,  an 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Bibliotheca  for  the 
present  year.  No  one  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  Hebrew 
Grammar  for  practical  puqioses,  which  exists  in  any  language.  Prof. 
Stuart  does  not  appear  here  merely  ns  a  translator.  He  has  appended  to 
the  work  an  excellent  Chrestomathy  which  is  entirely  his  own,  and  has 
inserted  in  the  body  of  it  frequent  Notes,  such  as  his  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  his  familiarity  with  the  topics  discussed,  suggested  to  him  as 
important  to  the  learner.  The  remarks  in  the  Appendix  on  the  method 
of  Hebrew  study,  and  on  the  necessity  of  exact  grammatical  knowledge 
to  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  present  the  true  doctrine  on  these 
(loints  in  an  earnest,  forcible  manner,  and  should  be  rend  by  all  who 
mean  to  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  translation,  it  is 
observed  in  the  Preface,  is  designedly  a  free  one.  Such,  especially  in  a 
work  of  this  description,  it  should  be  ;  for  as  much  of  the  phraseology  of 
a  Grammar  is  to  be  wrought  into  the  mind  of  the  student,  the  language 
should  be  not  only  exact  but  idiomatic  and  easy.  The  difference  between 
the  German  and  English  is  such,  that  this  advantage  could  not  be  secured 
in  a  translation  executed  with  a  studious  effort  to  transfer  the  mere  out¬ 
ward  form  and  manner  of  the  original.  We  consider  this  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  present  work.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  meaning, 
as  presented  here,  can  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  learner,  and  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  composition  bad  been 
originally  English.  Of  the  reliable  character  of  the  translation  no  assur¬ 
ance  need  be  given.  The  publication  of  the  work  has  been  hastened  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  needing  it  for  immediate  use ; 
but  a  revision  of  it  gives  the  student  the  benefit  of  such  changes  as  seem¬ 
ed  to  the  translator  to  be  of  any  importance,  on  a  reperusal  of  the  sheets. 
Such  corrections  will  accompany  the  volume.  With  some  exceptions,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  breaking  of  vowel  points,  the  Hebrew  will  be  found  to  be 
printed  here  with  fewer  errors  than  exist  in  the  German  edition. 
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ChriaCs  Birthy  the  true  Date  of,  166 

_ 184,  65:1 — 673.  [Introductory 

note  by  the  Translator,  166,  7]. 
The  Dionysian  reckoning  errone¬ 
ous,  168.  The  data  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  168.  The  extent  of  the 
reign  of  Herod,  according  to  Jo¬ 
sephus,  168 — 171.  Other  circum¬ 
stances  which  indicate  that  he  di¬ 
ed  in  750  U.  C.,  171,  2.  Christ 
must  have  been  born  previous  to 
this  time,  and  four  years  before 
the  Dionysian  era,  172.  Was 
there  an  appearance  of  a  real 
star  signalizing  Christ’s  birth  ? 
172 — 4.  Was  it  previously  ex¬ 
pected  and  on  what  ground  ?  175, 
6.  Kepler  and  Meier’s  Theory 
of  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Mars  in  747  or  8  U.  C., 
176 — 8.  If  the  visit  of  the  Magi 
was  two  years  subsequent  to  the 
conjunction,  note  on  174,  178, 
Christ’s  birth  is  shown  to  be  not 
later  than  750,  179,  80.  Con¬ 
firmation  from  Abarbanel,  179. 
Kepler’s  conjecture  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  star  near  the  conjunc¬ 
tion,  180  ;  proof  from  Chinese  as¬ 
tronomical  tables,  181.  Probable 
reason  of  the  delay  of  the  Magi ; 
183.  Accordance  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  star  with  the  account, 
183,  4.  Objections  to  a  census 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar 
answered,  653  sq.  Luke’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  census  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Herod,  supported  by  oth¬ 
er  evidence,  655—9.  Objection 
to  Luke,  that  he  makes  Mary  ac¬ 
company  her  husband,  659 ;  that 
he  confounds  two  censuses,  659 
— 61.  At  what  time  did  the  cen¬ 
sus  occur,  661.  The  meaning  of 
Luke  3: 23,  661 — 5.  Results  from 
the  four  chronological  data,  665, 
6.  The  month  and  day  of  Christ’s 
birth,  666  sq.  Three  data  exam¬ 
ined,  667 — 73.  The  conclusion, 
67a 
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673 — 698.  Reasons  for  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  antiquity,  67a  Vari¬ 
able  meaning  of  the  words,  virtue 
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676,  7.  Wrong  judgment  of  the 
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683 ;  the  confused  materialism  of 
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eous,  775 — 78.  England  and  Scot-  . 
land^  775 — 779.  Elliott’s  Horae  : 
Apocalypticae,775.  Dr.  Wardlaw  j 
on  Baptism,  775.  Wilson’s  Work  j 
on  Palestine,  and  on  the  Parsi  Re-  i 
ligion,  775.  The  Biblical  Cabinet,  | 
775,  6L  Libraries  in  Engiand,776,  | 
7.  Dissenting  Colleges  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  777,  8.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  778.  Condition  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  England,  778,  9.  German 
UniversUits  on  or  near  the  Rhine, 
779 — ^788.  The  situation  of  that 
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tion  of  Akra  between  two  vallies, 
418 — 23.  Relative  position  of 
Zion  and  Akra,  423.  The  form 
of  Zion  and  Akra,  423.  The 
gates  of  the  city,  424,  5.  Objec¬ 
tions  to  the  position  of  Akra  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bib.  Res.  stated  and 
answered,  425 — 33.  Testimony 

of  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Smith, 
433,  4.  Testimony  of  witnesses 
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Bezetha  according  to  Josephus, 
434 — 40.  Remarks  upon  Jose¬ 
phus,  440,  1.  The  gate  Gennath 
was  near  the  tower  Hippicus,  441, 
2;  not  on  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion,  443 ;  otherwise  part  of  Zion 
was  unprotected,  444;  which  is 
not  true,  444 — 446.  Indirect  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  |K>8ition  of  Gen- 
natb,  from  Josephus,  446 — 8.  The 
course  of  the  second  wall  of  Jo¬ 
sephus,  448 — 52.  The  testimony 
of  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping, 
452.  Arguments  for  another 
course  of  this  wall,  stated  and  an¬ 
swered,  452 — 61.  Recapitulation, 
605.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Haram-area  was  within  the  Tem¬ 
ple-enclosure,  605  sq. ;  this  ap¬ 
pears  from  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall,  606,  7 ;  from  Josephus,  607 
— ^9;  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Arch  and  Bridge,  609 — 613;  age 
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613 — 16.  Josephus’  description 
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620 — ^2.  The  Fortress  Antonia 
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of  the  Haram-area,  623  sq.  Ob¬ 
jection  to  the  position  and  extent 
of  Antonia  answered,  627—9. 
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connection  with  the  later  Baris, 
629 — 32.  Apparent  discrepancy 
between  1st  Maccabees  and  Jo¬ 
sephus,  632—4.  The  fountain 
Gihon  on  the  west  of  the  present 
city,  634 — 7.  Was  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen  on  the  north  or  east  side 
of  the  city,  638  sq.  Traditions 
respecting  his  burial,  640—42; 
compared  with  those  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  642 — 5.  The  tomb  of 
Helena,  ^5,  6.  The  Fuller’s 
held,  646,  7.  Camp  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  647.  The  third  or  outer 
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Wall,  649,  50 ;  tlie  second  Wall, 
650.  The  Wall  of  Titus,  650—2. 
The  Via  dolorosa,  652. 

Jordan,  the  Sources  of  the,  the  Lake 
el-Hdleh  and  the  adjacent  Coun¬ 
try,  184 — ^214.  The  fountain  of 
the  Hasb^ny,  the  true  source  of 
the  Jordan,  185,  208,  9.  The  bi¬ 
tumen  wells,  186.  The  Khan  of 
Hasbeiya,  186.  Ride  to  Banias, 
187.  B^nilui  and  its  suburbs, 
187 — 9.  The  fountain,  189.  The 
ancient  lake  Phiala,  189 — ^92, 209. 
The  Lesser  Jordan,  210, 11.  Cas¬ 
tle  of  B4nias,  192 — 4.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  from  a  ruin  near  Benias,  194. 
Binias  a  seat  of  idolatry,  and  also 
visited  by  our  Saviour,  195.  Ride 
from  Banias  to  Tell  el-K4dy,  195, 
61.  Description  of  Tell  el-Kady, 
its  ruins,  etc.,  196 — 8.  Dan,  197, 
211,  12.  Region  and  lake  of  the 
Hdleb,  196 — ^20L  Road  to  the 
castle  of  Hdnin,  and  description 
of  the  castle,  ^1 — 3,  212,  13. 
Region  north  of  Hdnin,  203,  4. 
The  situation  of  Abel-Beth-Maa- 
chah,  204,  13,  14.  The  river  Li- 
tiny,  204—6.  The  castle  esh- 
Shukif  and  the  journey  thence  to 
Sidon,  206,  7.  Notes  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Article,  207 — 14,  (Refer¬ 
ences  incorporated  above.) 

L. 

lAbrarxea  in  Great  Britain,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  Libraries, 
etc.,  776,  7.  Private  Libraries, 
777. 

Jjibrariea  in  the  Universities  on  and 
near  the  Rhine,  779  sq.  Number 
of  Vols.  and  MSS.  at  Bonn,  782 ; 
at  Heidelberg,  783,  4;  at  Bale, 
784,  5. 

Library,  Foreign  Theological,  776. 

Lineoln,  Prof.  J,  L,  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Article,  No.  X,  217—41. 

Lobeck^  C.  Prof  at  Konigsberg, 


Notice  of  his  Pathologiae  Sermo- 
nis  Graeci  Prologomena,  215, 16. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  German  Re¬ 
former,  Notices  of  him  in  Life  of 
Melanchthon,  301 — 46. 

M. 

MachiavtUi,  The  times,  character 
and  political  system  of,  122 — 166. 
Italian  republics  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  122, 3.  Similarity  with  those 
of  Greece,  123,  4.  Crisis  of  Ma- 
chiavelli’s  life,  124.  Corruptions 
of  the  age  in  Italy,  124 — 27 ;  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favor  of  virtue,  127. 
Causes  of  the  corruption,  127,  8. 
Corruptions  of  the  clergy  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dante,  128,  9;  according 
to  Machiavelli,  129,  30.  Burning 
of  Savonarola,  129,  30.  Private 
character  and  public  employ¬ 
ments  of  Machiavelli,  131 — 33. 
His  character  as  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist,  133;  as  historian,  133,  34, 
His  political  treatises,  134  sq. 
Character  of**  the  Prince,”  135  sq. 
Some  of  its  worst  maxims,  135 — 

8.  Machiavelli’s  opinion  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  of  Caesar  Borgia,  138, 

9.  His  general  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  a  prince,  139.  The 
key  to  his  moral  system,  140.  His 
golden  chapter,  140,  1.  His  pa¬ 
triotism,  141.  Reception  and  sub¬ 
sequent  fate  of  his  writings,  142,3. 
Frederic  IL,  and  critique  upon 
Machiavelli,  143,  4.  His  worst 
principles  originated  with  Aristo¬ 
tle,  144, 5.  His  condemnation  of 
tyranny,  145.  Tone  of  his  morals 
in  advance  of  his  age,  146.  His 
system  the  only  consistent  expe¬ 
diency,  147.  Success  not  a  test 
of  riglit,  148, 9.  British  conquests 
in  the  east  coriOrrh  bis  doctrines, 
150,  1.  Farther  illustrations  of 
them  from  History,  151 — 3.  Does 
honesty  or  fraud  ensure  the  great¬ 
est  present  success?  153 — 8.  Do 
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the  Scriptures  ensure  present  i 
worlilly  success  to  the  good  ?  158 
— 164.  The  surest  way  to  gain 
this  world,  not  the  surest  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good, 
164—6. 

Melanchthon,  Philip,  Life  of,  301 — 
346.  Value  of  his  influence  in 
the  Reformation,  301 — 4.  Value 
of  Galle’s  Life  of  him,  304.  His 
birth  and  parentage,  304,  5.  His 
proficiency  in  study,  305~— 7.  His 
early  piety  and  devotion  to  theol¬ 
ogy,  307 — 9.  His  appointment  as 
Prof  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  5309, 
10.  His  journey  thither  and  re¬ 
ception,  310,  11.  His  success  in 
teaching,  310 — 13.  His  works 

printed  while  Prof  of  Greek,  310. 
His  Theol.  labors  and  appoint-  | 
ment  as  Prof  of  Theology,  313, 
14.  His  manner  of  Lecturing, 
314,  15.  Publications  in  Theol¬ 
ogy,  315 — 17.  His  Loci  Com¬ 

munes,  316,  17.  Characteristics 
of  bis  writings,  318.  His  domes¬ 
tic  hap(>iness,  cares  and  sorrows, 
319 — ^23.  His  regard  for  his 

friends,  ;3‘23,  4 ;  humility,  324,  5 ; 
mildness,  >325, 6.  His  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  truth,  326;  piety, 
327 ;  theological  belief,  328,  9.  ^ 
Changes  in  his  theological  belief,  | 
330,  1.  His  exalted  reputation,  | 
322.  His  qualifications  for  a  Bib-  ^ 
lical  interpreter,  332 — 5.  His  in-  | 
terest  in  Church  History,  335,  6.  ! 
Melancbtlion’s  relations  to  Lu-  ! 
ther,  336 — 43.  His  last  days,  343 
— 5;  his  death,  345,  6. 

Ministry,  on  Fulhlling  the,  743 — 59. 
Earnestness  characterizes  the 
faithful  minister, 743.  His  thoughts 
and  labors  are  identified  with  his 
age,  743,  4.  Necessity  of  earnest 
devotion  to  its  private  duties  and 
labors,  744,  5.  Reflex  influence 
of  ministerial  duties,  745, 6.  The 
minister  should  live  for  the  world. 


746.  Advantage  of  aebolan^iip 
to  him,  746—9.  He  should  not 
be  a  mere  exborter,  or  preach  too 
much,  747, 8.  Facilities  afforded 
the  scholar,  and  the  use  the  min¬ 
ister  should  make  of  them,  750. 
The  minister  should  promote  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  the  day,  750 
— ^2.  Influence  of  piety,  752,  3. 
Contentment  and  permanence  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  fulfil  the  min¬ 
istry,  753 — 5.  The  ministry  as  a 
preparation  for  future  blessedness, 
755—7.  Sympathy  of  glorified 
spirits  with  the  faithful  minister, 
757,  8.  His  reception  and  recol¬ 
lections  in  a  future  world,  758,  9. 

Mission  Seminary  at  B&ie,  account 
of;  786. 

N. 

Notices,  Select  and  Intelligence,  No. 
IX,  214—16;  No.  X,  403—12. 
See  also  Intelligence. 

*  O. 

Oecolampad,  Notice  of  J.  J.  Herzog’s 
Life  of,  406. 

Origen,  Redepenning’s  Life  of,  378 
-^85.  The  time  and  j)laee  of 
his  birth,  378, 9.  His  early  char¬ 
acteristics  and  acquisitions.  379, 
80.  His  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  practical  conse¬ 
quences,  380,  1.  His  study  of 
philosophy,  381,  2.  His  visit  to 
Rome,  382,  3.  His  study  of  He¬ 
brew,  .383.  His  patron,  and  con¬ 
sequent  literary  labors,  J1851,  4. 
His  commentaries,  384.  His  re¬ 
moval  to  Palestine,  residence  in 
Capi'adocia,  Athens  anti  Caesa¬ 
rea,  334,  5.  Value  of  Rede|)en- 
ning’s  Life,  385. 

P. 

Palestine,  Geogra|)liical  Notes  on, 
398 — 403.  The  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  398,  9.  Masada ;  its  discov¬ 
ery,  399,  400 ;  Josephus’  dtjscrip- 
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tion,  400,  1 ;  its  position  and  his¬ 
torical  interests,  401,  2.  Route 
from  mount  Lebanon  to  Baalbek, 
402,  a 

Park^  Edtoarda  Professor  at  An¬ 
dover,  Article,  No.  XI,  461 — 499. 

Porter^  Ren.  JV.,  Jr.^  Article,  No.  IX, 
95—121. 

R. 

Redepenning,  Ernst  Rud.j  Prof,  at 
Gottingen,  Review  of  his  Life  of 
Origen,  378 — 385. 

Ritter,  Henry,  Notice  of  his  History 
of  Philosophy,  403,  4. 

Robbins,  R  D.  C.,  Librarian,  Theol. 
Sem.,  Andover,  Articles,  No.  IX, 
51—94;  No.  X,  347—378;  and 
No.  XII,  699—743. 

Robinson,  Edward,  Prof,  in  Theol. 
Sem.,  N.  Y.,  Articles,  No.  XI, 
413—461;  No.  XII,  605—652. 
Notes  to  Article  on  the  Sources 
of  the  Jordan,  etc..  No.  IX,  207 — 
14.  New  Harmony  of  Gospels, 
reviewed,  1 — ^21. 

Roediger,  w^.,  Prof,  at  Halle,  Notice 
.  of  his  edition  of  Gesenius’  Heb. 
Grammar,  214 — 15.  Prof.  Stu¬ 
art’s  Translation  of  it,  789. 

Roman  Private  Life,  217 — 241.  Re¬ 
searches  of  German  writers  in 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
17 — 19.  Character  of  Becker’s 
and  Bottiger’s  Works  upon  Ro¬ 
man  Private  Life,  219, 20.  Night- 
view  of  Rome,  221.  The  Roman 
house  furniture  and  ornaments, 
221 — 5.  Visitors,  223,  4.  The 
Library  and  its  appendages,  225 
— ^9.  Materials  and  implements 
of  writing,  226,  7.  The  ledtis  of 
the  Roman  student,  228.  Roman 
booksellers  and  their  relation  to 
authors,  229, 30.  Horace  and  his 
noble  patron  Maecenas,  230,  31. 
Journey  of  Gallus  to  his  villa,  232. 
The  country  residence  of  Gallus, 
2>‘j2 — 4.  His  garden,  234.  Baiae 
as  it  was  and  is,  234,  5.  Loss  of 


royal  favor,  235.  His  dress  and 
appearance  in  the  Forum,  236. 
The  frugality  <if  the  early  Romans, 
237.  A  banquet  in  the  |)eriod  of 
the  Empire,  236 — 40.  The  En¬ 
glish  Translation  of  Gallus,  241. 

S. 

Scholar,  the  Youth  of  the,  95—121. 
Subject  of  the  Article,  the  early 
training  of  the  scholar,  95.  What 
it  is  to  be  a  scholar,  92—97. 
What  he  is  not,  97.  Knowledge 
of  Languages  necessary,  98 — 100. 
Value  of  the  8tu«ly  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Classics,  100 — 102. 
Plan  for  studying  them,  102  sq. 
First  let  him  learn  the  German, 
102, 3.  Then  commence  Latin 
and  Greek  with  the  oral  method, 

104,  5.  Study  of  Mathematics, 

1 05,  6 ;  History,  106,  7 ;  Geogra¬ 
phy,  107 ;  modern  languages,107. 
The  natural  sciences,  108.  Im¬ 
provement  of  memory  by  learn¬ 
ing  choice  selections,  108.  Ob¬ 
ject  of  education  to  develop  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  109,  10;  to  give 
an  active  spirit,  110;  to  form  the 
man,  110 — 112.  Secret  of  the 
success  of  Webster  ami  Walter 
Scott,  112 — 114.  Advantages  of 
the  country  and  city  to  the  young 
scholar,  1 15,  116;  of  active  sports 
in  the  open  air,  116 — 118;  of  con¬ 
tact  with  men,  118.  Guidance 
and  encouragement  of  the  schol¬ 
ar,  118,  119.  Importance  of  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  culture,  119,  20. 
Arnold  an  example  for  scholars 
and  teachers,  121. 

Scriptures  (the),  the  proper  Stand¬ 
ard  of  appeal  in  the  Formation  of 
moral  and  religious  character,  22 
— 36.  Necessity  of  a  standard  of 
appeal,  22.  Different  standards 
of  apfieal  examined,  22  sq. ;  ( 1) 
prudential  maxims,  22,  3;  (2) 
the  finer  sentiments,  23,  4  ;  (3) 
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an  elaborated  system  of  Morals,  i 

24,  25 ;  (4)  The  light  of  nature, 

25,  26.  The  Bible  a  true  rule  of 
Life,  26  sq.  Its  influence  in  rec¬ 
tifying  the  disturbed  mechanism 
of  the  soul,  26 — 29.  It  furnishes 
knowledge  for  the  formation  of 
character,  29,  30.  It  lays  prohi¬ 
bition  on  incipient  evil  in  the 
heart,  30,  31.  It  secures  purity 
in  the  intellect,  31,  32.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  elements  of  a  manly 
character,  32—35.  It  aflbrds  a 
perfect  example  for  imitation,  35, 
36.  It  supplies  the  most  urgent 
motives,  36. 

Sduitl,  Henry  Augustus,  Prof,  at  Je¬ 
na,  Abstract  from  Vol.  II.  of  his 
Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  461 — 
499. 

Sears,  Bamas,  President  of  Newton 
Theol.  Institution,  Articles,  No. 
X.  378—385 ;  No.  XL  579—604. 

Seffer,  Dr.  G.  K.,  teacher  in  one  of 
the  gymnasia  at  Leipsic,  Notice 
of  his  Elementary  Book  of  the 
Hebr.  Language,  21.5. 

Sermons,  Schott’s  Treatise  on  the 
Subject-matter  of,  461—499.  [Rea-  | 
sons  for  publishing  an  Abstract  , 
of  it,  462].  Ancient  and  modern  i 
use  of  the  term.  Invention,  462. 
The  theme  of  a  discourse  should 
appeal  to  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  463.  Value  of  sincerity 
in  the  preacher,  463,  4.  Dis¬ 
courses  should  be  both  doctrinal 
and  practical,  464,  5.  Manner  of 
preaching  upon  the  doctrines, 
465,  6.  General  and  special  sub¬ 
jects  in  Christian  morality,  466, 7. 
Practical  and  ethical  discourses, 
467,  8.  Historical  subjects,  468, 

9 ;  rules  for  their  flection,  469, 
70.  Treatment  of  philosophical 
subjects,  471.  Advantages  of 
preaching  from  texts,  472-4.  Syn- 
ilveiic  and  analytic  discourses,  473, 
4.  Analytico-synthetic  discourses, 
69 


475.  The  homily,  475.  Variety 
in  themes  of  discourse,  476,  7. 
Oratorical  description,  477 — 81; 
illustrated  by  a  sermon  of  Dra- 
seke,  478  and  note.  Elucidation 
of  abstract  notions,  478 — 80.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  success  in  the  pulpit, 

481,  2.  Two  kinds  of  conviction 
of  truth,  knowledge  and  faith, 

482.  Kinds  of  arguments  by 
which  we  are  convinced  of  the 
truth,  483, 4 ;  they  should  be  brief, 
484,  5 ;  those  acknowledged  to 
be  valid,  485.  Passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  explanation  of  them,  487, 
8.  Methods  of  presenting  the 
same  kind  of  arguments,  488—92. 
Manner  of  counteracting  opinions 
and  feelings,  opposed  to  the  theme 
of  discourse,  492 — 5.  The  degree 
to  which  the  preacher  may  excite 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  496, 7. 
The  meaning  of  Topics  in  rheto¬ 
ric  and  its  use,  497 — ^9. 

Servetus,  Michael,  Life  and  Death  of, 
51 — 94.  His  Parentage  and  youth, 
51.  Early  development  of  his 
peculiarities,  52,  3.  Personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  .53.  His  first  work  up¬ 
on  the  Trinit}',  53,  4.  The  spirit 
of  his  book  and  its  reception,  54, 
5.  Second  change  of  name,  and 
departure  from  Germany, 56.  His 
study  of  natural  science  and  med¬ 
icine  and  lectures,  56,  7.  Publi¬ 
cations  at  this  time,  56^  7.  His 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  rebap¬ 
tism  at  thirty  years  of  age,  57,  8. 
His  residence  in  Dauphiny,  58. 
Servetus’  letters  to  Calvin  and  his 
answers,  59 — 61.  His  letters  to 
Pepin,  62,  3.  Character  of  his 
Restitutio,  63 — 5.  His  arrest  at 
Vienne  and  its  cause,  65,  6.  His 
Trial,  67 — ^70.  His  escape  front 
prison,  70,  1.  His  arrival  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  71,  2.  His  arrest,  72,  3.  His 
examinations  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Geneva,  73  sq.  Mutual 
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treatment  of  Calvin  and  Servetus, 
74 — 6,  78.  Decision  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  the  case  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Swiss  churches,  78. 
The  manner,  78,  9.  The  decision, 

•  80,  1.  The  decision  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  81,2.  Calvin’s  request 
for  a  milder  form  of  punishment, 
82.  Conduct  of  Servetus  after 
his  condemnation,  82  sq.  Farel’s 
exertions  in  his  behalf)  83—5.  His 
execution,  84,  5.  Calvin’s  de¬ 
fence  of  his  execution,  86,  7.  Its 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  87 — 91.  A  review  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  conduct  in  reference  to  him, 
91,  2.  Degree  of  Calvin’s  crim¬ 
inality,  93,  4. 

Sndih^  Rev.  Eli,  Missionary  in  Syria, 
Articles,  No.  X,  385 — 389,  and 
390—397. 

Smith,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Articles,  transla¬ 
ted  from  the  Theol.  Lectures  of 
Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  No.  XI, 
499—539.  No.  XII,  760—774. 

Stuart,  Moses,  Prof,  in  Andover 
Theol.  Sem.,  Notice  of  his  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Roediger’s  edition  of  Ge- 
senius’  Hebrew  Grammar,  789. 

T. 

Tertullian,  His  idea  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Baptism,  689 — ^91.  Relation  to 
his  age,  691,  2. 

Theological  School  at  Geneva,  Its 
Professors,  Library,  Manuscripts, 
etc.,  786,  7. 

Theology,  Natural,  241 — 284.  Too 
great  neglect  of  it,  241 — 4.  Mod¬ 
ern  works  in  Natural  Theology, 
242,  3.  Reasons  of  indifierence 
to  it  examined,  244  sq. ;  it  is  said 
to  depreciate  Revelation,  244,  5  ; 
to  be  needless,  245,  6.  Limits 
affixed  to  Nat  Theol.  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  others,  246, 7.  On¬ 
tology  and  Deontology,  247,  8. 
The  province  of  Nat.  Theol.,  248. 


Does  it  presuppose  moral  distinc¬ 
tions  ?  248 — 51 ;  embrace  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  existence  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Deity  ?  251 ;  include 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  251 
— 55.  Denial  of  the  scientific 
character  of  Nat.  Theology,  256, 
7.  Proofs  that  it  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  science,  257,  8.  Objec¬ 
tions  answered,  258  sq. ;  its  truths 
are  cognizable  by  sensation  or 
consciousness,  258, 9  ;  ideas  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  conver¬ 
sant  too  obscure,  259;  some  of 
its  most  important  facts  unattain¬ 
able  by  reason,  259,  60 ;  and  do 
not  belong  to  one  distinct  science, 
260,  1 ;  some  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  belief  on  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed,  are  false,  261 — 66 ;  imjrerfect 
state  of  its  present  developments, 
26(5 — 9.  The  truths  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Nat.  Theology  better  sus¬ 
tained  than  those  of  some  other 
sciences,  268,  9.  Its  conclusions 
sustained  by  our  moral  sense,  269. 
This  science  interests  us  in  the 
works  of  nature,  270 — 73.  Aug¬ 
ments  our  interest  in  the  reveal¬ 
ed  word,  273,  6.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  a  written  revelation,  276 
— 8.  Proof  of  miracles  founded 
on  Nat.  Theology,  278,  9.  Aid 
from  it  to  the  internal  proof  of 
Revelation,  279,  80.  Other  col¬ 
lateral  advantages,  280,  1.  Con¬ 
flicting  tendencies  among  divines, 
and  the  just  medium,  281 — 4. 

Tholuck,  Dr.  A.,  Notice  of  third  Ed. 
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Errata. 

P.  26,  line  8,  for  stars  read  seas. — P.  80, 1.  8,  for  Edward  II.  read  Edward  VI. 
P.  130,  1.  10,  for  loss  read  lust.—P.  140, 1.  15,  for  private  read  prime.— P.  156, 1. 
3,  for  vices  read  views. — P.  168,  I.  36,  afler  falls  inaert  according  to  the.—P.  517, 
1.  30,  for  decision  read  derision. — P.  520, 1.  5,  after  to,  insert  it,  in. — P.  525, 1. 21, 
for  a  read  or.— P.  534,  1.  30,  for  union  read  vision. — P.  535, 1.  32,  for  ac  gentis 
read  agentis. 


